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PEEFATOET NOTE 



Tebbb Leotmes were fixet delivered between I860 EUid 1870 by 
Kfihop Stnbbe, when Regius Professor of Uoders History in the 
UiuTersit; of Oxford. 

The responsibility for publishiiig them rests entirely vitb 
mysell 

I have, however, no donbt wImIutot that the world would be very 
consider&bly the loser if these Lectures were not published ; lor, wlnla 
prinoipally know u a Gonstitutionftl Histonui, Bishop Stabba had 
flo immense knowledge of Eoropeui Hisfa»y, and this is a[qpareut is 
evevy page of the presect volume. 

Though muaerons publications bearing on the period of which 
these Lectniee treat have appeared in England and abroad, it may 
well be doubted whether any so well-rwaoned an account ot the 
yean from 1619 to 1648 has yet been written. 

These three Leotnree form one historioal drama, in whioh the 
reign of Charles Y. is the first, the period from his death to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the second, and the Thirty 
Tears' War is the third act. Id the reign of Charles V. is witnessed 
the growth oi the Bef ormation ; in the intervenii^ p«iod the growth 
of the anti'BefonnatioQ ; in the Thirty Years' War the oonfiiot 
between the two. 

While the period may in one sense be regarded as a straggle 
between the dynastic policy of the Bapsborgs on the one hand, and 
that of the Valois and Bourbons on the other, there were deeper 
issues at stake. Throughout the years from 1619 to 1648 there 
are two distinct ideas in progress, which, writes Bishop Stubbs, 
' may be regarded as giving a unity to the long period. The 
BeformatiOQis one, the claims of the House of Anstria is the other.' 
From these claims were developed, as it were, the underplot of 
the conflict between the dynastic policy of the Hapeburgs and that 
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of the Valois and Bourbons, distmct from, and yet oonslantl; oom- 
pUnting, the oonfliot of the oieeda. Within the Empiie also the 
two ideas are soffioiently distinot, and it Tonld be false simplioi^ 
to identify the oloima of the Hapshiu^ with those of the New 
GatholioBni. 

Bishop BtabbB refoiied to r^ard the Thirty Years' War as a 
straggle waged by the dynostio polioy of Austria i^ainst the spirit 
of the Qermon people — a point of view dear to PraaBiBn hietorians. 
' We cannot aay,' he writes, ' that the Baxon and Brandenbtu^er 
r^arded the straggle as one of truth and enlightenment against 
darkness and error.' 

The hiatorioal student will find in these Leotores a judidal and 
masterly expoeltion of the Immense issnes plaoed before Europe in 
the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth oentnry. Bishop 
Stnbbs's weighty reasoning and oonolnsions will oommend them- 
selves to all who have studied, or wish to study, one of the most 
important periods of European History. 

As editor I have oonfined myself mainly to the task of deleting 
oolloquialisms, of adding a few notes when absolutely neoessary, and 
of inserting some geneaii^oal tables. Though I have no doubt 
that, had he prepared these Leotnres for publication himself, Bishop 
Btnbbs would have made oertoin other changes, I have thought it 
best to publish these Lectures in almost the exact shape in which 
they wne delivered. 

A. H. 
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LECTURES ON EUROPEAN HISTORY 

1519-1648 

THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 
LECTUBE I 

BPAtN AT THK BBOIHMIMO OF THB SIXTXaNTB OBHTUBT 

Thh stodont of the later period of Modem Hiatoi; — of Siodem 
History definitely so called, u opposed to Modieval History — baa in 
some reepeots a great advastage OTer the studeot of the first or 
nwdieval portion. The period of time whiob he has to atudj is 
vei7 much shorter ; the ge(^;iaphical area over which, as we study 
it here, the interest extends is mach narrower ; there is uinch more 
nmty in the drunatie portions of it, because there is a &r more 
decided connexion of the several parts than is wont to reveal itself 
to the ordinary student of the history of the Middle Ages : that is, 
the history of modem Europe, through the introduction of the idea 
or doctrine of the balance of power, has a single string or oestre of 
interest round which almost all the foreign hishny, and much of 
the internal history of the nations, gathers or may be grouped. 
Important as the internal history is, and the details of wars, they 
are not the whole of the history, as in the earlier times. And this 
grouping of interest has a further effect ; that it actaally thine the 
numbers and actually isdividnalises for us the several persons and 
eharacters of the great actors in the drama. In the earlier ages we 
have a lai^ number of local or national heroes whose greatness 
is a matter of tradition by historians, rather than an inference from 
recorded exploits; fewer of general and all-engrossing interest. 
Now, however, the unity of the drama has helped to fix the eyes of 
the uatitHis upon one another, and to give to the leading men in one 
a leading interest in the rest : not only is their influence more 
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widely felt, bnt their greAtoess is more videly appreciated, often it is 
even exaggerated in a way that is quite foreign to the tone of 
medieral story. And thns, although modem history prssents ns 
far fewer men for whom tranecendent greatness is claimed than the 
Uiddle Ages do — and this I say without any disrespect for the 
modem period, because it would not be fair to expect of three 
oentnries the same harvest of great men that we find in the ton 
preceding (and we scrutinise their elums to greatness more carefully 
the fewer they are and the closer we see them) — it does fumiah ns 
with a larger number about whom the world in general bnsies itself 
and whose Uvea bare, for their interest rather than for the greatness 
of the characters, been thoogbt worthy to be written and rewritten 
times without number. 

Another point : the principles which in modem history men have 
toDght and straggled for in war and politics are more akin to 
prinoiplea and ideas of the present day than those of the earlier 
times ; they themselves, independent of the dramatic unify that I 
have spok^ of, are more directly and closely interesting. Religion, 
and the growth of political freedom in its modem acceptation, catch 
the attention of superfiaial readers for more in the later than in the 
earlier : and, more books being read, for more ore written. 

It is not true, as sometimes we see it stated, that modem history 
is the history of principles and ideas, medieval the history of facta : 
bnt it is true that in modem history ideas and principloB assume 
a garb in which they seem more akin to the controversies touoliing 
ideas and principles which prevail at the present day. The sixteenth 
century, as a century of ideas, real, grand, and numerous, ia not to 
be oompared with the thirteenth : the ideas are not so pure, not so 
living, nor so refined ; tfae men are not so earnest, so single-hearted, 
BO loveable by far. Much doubtless has been gained in strength of 
purpose, and much in material progress ; but compare the one set of 
men with the other as men, and the ideas as ideas, and the advantage 
is wonderfully in favour of the semi-barbarous age, above that of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

But, although the sixteenth csntury could not have been what it 
was unless the thirteenth hod been what it was, the form which the 
modem ideas took in the sixteenth appeals directly to the sympathies 
of the nineteenth, tfae interest is nearer, and is therefore more 
appreciable than that of the more remote. The study of the former 
period thus is more extensive both in fact and principle, that of the 
latter more intense, if I may use the word, in tact, though not 
necessarily so in principle : not neoessorily so because we have quite 
sufBdent documentary remains of much earlier times to enable ns 
to form a very jast judgment as to the principles, the men who 
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ooideBted ihem, And their direct eonnexion with later daTfllopments. 
Still, tta a toot, we hare tax more hooka to read, ahont a fu smaller 
nnmber of men and incidents. 

The oansee I have epeoified have this twofold effect ; although 
dte chid aotora are fewer, mush more has been written aboat them, 
and that hsa been written from man; sides, with more prejudioe 
and aatipathy, as we might expect The student comes to the 
I <MMliTic of a lai^ number of books, the writers of which view 
matters from diametrically opposite standing points and with the 
nttannost bitterness of part; feeling. The element of religion b; 
itself is enough to aooonnt for much of this, for the struggle 
between Bomanism and Protestantism, which b^ins in the sixteenth 
centor; in its modem form, ragee now as bitterl; aa it ever did : nor 
is poUtical rancour ver; much behind it, although the points 
actuall; contested in the seventeenth oentur; ma; be now regarded 
IS antiquated. Na;, the interest of extinct part; bums as briskl; 
aa ever ; the merits and demerits of Anne Bolejm or of Mar; Queen of 
Soots are ooctested b; men who have no sjmpatb; with the religion 
ol either, as tnrional; as the most rital questions of the present da;. 
And this I am inclined to i^ard as the great drawback of the stud;. 
We all come to the examination of a period of histor; whleh above 
an demands, for indgment between its varied and contradictor; 
vnrions, the coolest and most impartial treatment, with our minds 
made up on some of the most important principles concerned in 
it, and as to the oharaoters of some of the principal actors. Ever; 
mim who comes up to matriculate at Oxford has made up his mind 
on the great poUtical questions of the da; — I do not venture to gueea 
bow long lie will maintain that decisive attitude — and also on those 
ol the last three centuries. I find no fault with this ; I should not 
m;aelf have the slightest respect for a opldblooded bo; who had 
determined to reserve his opinion until he was perfectl; informed : 
such a ereatore would, I am convinced, be far too bad for earth, would 
be perfectl; iutoleiable, for he would be intolerant to both sides. 
Aocording as home politics, his father's house, his native town, 
or bis poblic school, have affected him — and somehow the three 
inflnences will poll the same wa;, whichever wa; it be — be comes 
or ought to oome up a decided Radical or a decided Tor; : and it is 
ver; well that he does : if he does not he must be either a prig or 
an idiot, a fool on either showing. It is a good thing that ;ou should 
come up with that interest, although it ma; need, what assuredl; 
it will get, some tempering and some informing ; ;ou have to learn 
hue to be persiacaoioas, critical, and oool, instead of blind partisans. 
But the real difficult; tenkains : ;oa come to the stud; of these 
things with a strong prejudice, in favour of or against Heur;VIU. or 
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Cbarlea I. or Oliver Cromwell, or Wiliiun HI., and, Id a less degree, 
for or againat Charles V., or Hodij IV., Lewis XIV., of Napoleon 
Bnonaparte. 

I allege these things, however, not as a dieoouragement or as 
a hindranoe to the stady, but as a reason for a particular mode 
of treatment It is of all things most important for ;on to learn 
to form a orltioal and historical judgment apon matters abont 
which yon are or may be strongly interested : for your own sakes 
yon should learn how important it is to attack and defend in con- 
troversy, only with tried weapons ; and liow fatal to a good cause 
(and we on each side believe oar own cause to he a good one) it is to 
undervalue the strength of the oppomte side, or to use any plan, to 
lely upon any basis, that is not well tested, thoroughly explored, 
and a reality realised by the oombatants themselves. Let me just 
say further that it is possible to study medieval history without 
moah knowledge of modem controversy : I do not think it is well, 
because it robs the principles and the men of a vitality of interest 
which they certainly deserve ; but it is possible. On tiie other hand, 
it is quite impossible to read modem history without some knowledge 
of medieval ; the very ordinary terms of the language of history are 
unintelligible, or, what is almost as bad, are interpreted as meaning 
what, after all the changes and chances of the history that you are 
trnvelling through, tfaey have oome to mean, something very d^erent 
indeed from what they meant at the beginning of the period. 

Now the result of all this is, that to study any, even the most 
limited portion, of modem as opposed to medieval history, in a per- 
fect way — that is, to read it straightforward, aocumulating all that 
is in print about each particular as we proceed, or even all that is 
at hand in our less recondite books of history— demands an amount 
of applioatioo vhioh oai^not be exhibited in the form of lectures. 
If I were to bring down here, and go over with you, the mass of 
material heaped up on many of the single pdnts that we must go 
through — the divorce of Hern; VIII. from Catherine of Aragon 
for instance — we might spend, not to say a term but a year, upon 
one of them. In a private lecture with one or two men who have 
nothing else to do, this might be done ; and it is not a bad thing 
sometimes, by way of pattern, to work out single pointe with minnte- 
nesa : but in a mixed lecture it would be useless to attempt it, nseless 
to argue the possibility of so reading any considerable portion of 
history. What is the alternative ? Either simply to prescribe a 
choice of books which you should study by yourselves, or to attempt 
such general views of the period as may help you to form an idea 
of the hearing of one of the minutiie upon another ; of the relations 
of the different parts of the drama, of its actors, their strength and 
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weRknesB ; the events, their immedi&te and tbeii prospectiTe bearing. 
Now to give jOQ B mere list of books vbloh jroa will not have time to 
read, even if jou were to desire to do it, does not seem to me to be 
worth while devoting a term's lectures to. I shall therefore, if all ia 
well, in the oonrse of the lectures before ns, attempt, on Etn analytic 
nther than a STiitbetio plan, to portion ont the interest of the whole 
leign of Charles V. — taking the sabjects one by one, not adhering 
to the chroncdogioal seqaenoe, or running in and out, each summer 
and winter, to the difiiarent aoenes of his wars and intrigues, on the 
plan of ThucTdides : but, attempting in each head, and in each 
separate scene of his gnat influence, to get some idea of the results 
of his reign, and of the bearing of those reenlts, in thai partioolar 
dspartanent, on the general history of Europe. It is no longer the 
bifltoryof Qermanj that we devote ourselves to, (or Europe has now 
begun to have a general history : the great prinoiples of religious 
and political liberty have taken their modem dress. 

To trace the political elements and their vrorkiDg, in each of the 
many and tJimimilm' states that Charles governed, will be a task in 
itself : to examine how far his wars and alliances were matters of 
principle, policy, or experiment, will bring us into direct contact 
with everything that is going on in Europe inside and outside of his 
own dominioDB, that has historical importance : to endeavour to 
arrange these topics so as to give a oonseoutive series to the years of 
his aotiye life, and to trace through them the developments, changes, 
OT oesificatioD of his own political views, will be a further fiight. 
And, if we succeed in doing anything like this we shall not have 
&dled to get a general view of the place of his reign in history, and 
of his own personal character and plaoe in it. I shall try to do this, 
under the firm conviction that a more consecutive study would be 
impossible with means and opportunities limited as ours are by the 
nature of the matter and the case. Some parts of this programme 
will take us much more into detail than others, and some will take ns 
more into the precedent medieval history : but I shall try to avoid 
repetition or irrelevant discussions ; and in particular I shall not 
attempt the details of wars and battles. That must be understood 
from the first ; it is impossible to get a clear notion of the general 
bearings of history, if time be spent on these minutiffi. Of course 
I am speaking only of lecture purposes : pedigrees, and exact 
efaronology, and plans of battles have aa interest of their own, and are 
very worthy objects of special study ; I advise you by no means 
to n^lect them : but in a general lecture it ia the results rather than 
the details that are of importanoe, and from what I have said 
you must understand that you are not to expect them from me. 

Now the greatest part of the interest of Charles V.'s reign is baaed 
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on this : tint his domimoiis, utuftl or virtnal, cover the whole of that 
part of Enrope in which the problems of modem political life have 
been in the {ffooesB of working oat, with the exception of England 
and France. Oennany, Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands bare 
been the arena of all sorts of modem straggles : in German?, for 
instance, the Befannation, the h&lance between Roman and Protes- 
tant inflnenoes, and the most determinate actual straggle between 
the material forces of the two. In Spain the anfettered worUsg 
of absolutism with ever; favoarable condition of anocessfnl develop- 
ment, resolting in what we now see — a eeriee of revolutions of which 
it is impossible to see the sammation. In the Netherlands the 
most energetic working out of freedom both in politics and reli^on 
that the world perhaps has ever seen, under oircnmstanoes the 
most apparently overwhelming, and with the greatest odds against anc- 
oess : a struggle in which the political energy of the race itself seems, 
although victorious, to have been exhausted. In Italy yon have, 
on the other hand, the entire failure of liberty under ciroumBtanoefl 
that might have seemed the most favourable, the extinction of 
a light that had homed for ages and kindled other lamps far and 
vrtde in other countries, but which was powerless or reduced to 
^isolute impotence at home ; an impotence from which, ^ter all the 
revolutions, after the demolition of all the old tyrannieB, after the 
emancipation of all forces capable of straggling, it is even now 
questionable whethn anything but misgovemment or mismanage- 
ment in OUT time is likely to follow.' Our own times are seeing in 
Spain and Italy the harvest of which the reign of Charles V. in 
those countries was the seedtime. We can only hope that the worst 
is over. 

These are great questions, how far the remote responsibility 
of a mistaken policy extends ; and whether one man's influence is 
ever of so far range and so penetrating as to make him guilty of the 
evils which centuries after his death have sprung from the schemes 
he originated. As a rule, and it is one that applies to all human 
responsibility as well as to history, a man is not regarded as 
guilty of the consequences of his actions which he could not foresee, 
Imt only of those which he might and ought to have seen. Other- 
vrise the apportionment of political responsibility would be not 
merely impossible, but unattemptable, and we must content our- 
selves with running back onoe for all to the fall of Adam. It is in 
the last degree absurd for writers of the present day who hate the 
honse ol Aastria, to' bestow their retroepective curse on Rudolf of 
Hapeburg. It is scarcely less absurd to ascribe to Charles V., in 
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any of the eoontriw th&t tie governed, evils whiob tie moat lure been 
mroely lees thsn a god if he oonld tiave foreseen. And I mention 
this here bec&UBe both English and German tustory is veiy mooh 
mitten from this standpoint ; and it strikes me as not meiely 
nnjost bot OS showing on ignoianoe of the plainest aphorisms of 
oommoQ sense, an ignorance that should disqoalif; a man from even 
<tl»i Tiling ttie name of on historian, to moke an hiBtoriool oharaotec 
responsible for evils and Crimea which have reenlted from his 
actionti b; prooesses which he oonld not foresee ; whilst, on the other 
hand, crimes and evils whioh not only were foreseen bat aotnally 
purposely perpetrated are ooooonted excuaable for good results 
which have foUowed them, althongfa those good results were such as 
it would have demanded the spirit of prophecy to anticipate in the 
remotest degree. It is very unsafe to read any history backwards, 
bat most especially unsafe to attempt so to read a history in which 
all our beliefs and prejudioea are ooaoemed. 

You will, I hope, gather from this prefatory advioe that I am 
not going to attempt any original research in this oonrse ; I do not 
think that we shall be able to go mto original matter at olL A 
term's leatnres cannot be mode to contain a searching investigation 
into a history the superficial snrvey of whioh fills twelve books of 
Bobertson's history of Charles V. I may as wsU, however, tell yon 
in what order I {sopose to treat the sulqeoL In the first place we 
almll take an outline of the history, during this reign, of the oonsti- 
tntional and internal afluirs of the states which ore lees immediately 
eouiected with the great struggle between the Empire and France. 
TheM an Spain and the Netkarlandi, They are removed from the 
great stniggle locally, for no part of them witnessed the great 
campaigns of the reign, nor were the points at issne between the 
oombotants points related directly to those oountries. Charles had 
difSoidties of title in Spain and difficulties of title in the Nettierlands, 
hot Franois I. and Henry II. hod no standing-ground in either : both 
ooimtriee furnished Charles with sapphes of men and money and both 
did it unwillingly ; both bod a atmggle with him, and, in each, ooa- 
stitutional law hod the worst of that struggle. But there is not that 
anity about their interest in the great drama that there would be 
if they ware contiguous and consolidated. Charles quarrels with 
Fronds, not so much as King of Spain or of the Netherluids, as in his 
character <A Emperor and King of Naples, If it oon be shown that 
Charles had any design of universal dominion, or even of a despotic 
position, politically speaking, in Europe, any uniform plan of pro- 
gress towards a general European dictatorship, then I think it wonU be 
fair to believe that he acted on a political principle in the reiffesdve 
measures which he took in each of his states, and an element (d 
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unit;, of political intereet wonld be supplied, which does not show 
itself ftt first. But I question whether that can be shown, and the 
discussion of its possibility belong rather to the last lecture of the 
ooDTse than to the first. I shall then endeavour, In what may be 
regarded as the second and third lectures, to take a continuous, a 
brief, bat I hope adequate view of Oharlee's administration in the 
two countries in which he was first called to bear personal rule. A 
fourth lecture will take us back to the empire and to the several 
internal interests comprised in the geogrrapbical area of Germany. 
We shall thus hare, I hope, clear to our minds the penona of the 
great drama in which the actors are states, kingdoms, bishoprics, 
with thdr several influences, quite as much as kings, pontiffs, and 
republics. We shall thus be able to approach the great action of 
the period. This is, I need hardly tell you, twofold : Charles in 
his rivalry with Francis, and Charles in his struggle with the Reforma- 
tion. And in these we shall have to go a good deal into detail, 
for our friend Robertson is weak in dates, as I shall have occasioQ 
to mention again. 

Charles's wars with Francis are a regular seesaw. The Pope is 
generally the person who pnlis the ops and downs. The whole reign 
is a continuous struggle in this respect, although it may be divided 
into several acts. Not to include the earliest events which fall 
rather onder Maximilian and Ferdinand than under Charles, the 
first act lasts from Francis's first attack on Charles in Navarre, 
Bouillon, and the Milanese, to the peace of Cambrayin 1629, during 
which the Medicean Popes Leo X. and Clement VII. take both sides 
alternately, and the welfare of Europe, so far as their influenoe can 
effect, depends on the rise and fall of a single Florentine family. 
The second act reaches from the war of Savoy and death of Fran- 
ooBco Maria Sforaa in 1686 to the trace of Nice in 1688 : the third 
from the renewal of war in 1641 to the peace of Crespy in 1644 : the 
fourth from the attack by Henry II. on the three bishoprics in 1652 
to the end of the reign, when it was etill proceeding, although 
languishing. In the third the interest of the Famese house, in 
Parma and Fiacenza, takes the place which the house of Medici in 
Florence occupies in the earlier : the interest of the latter is closely 
bound up with that of the Reformation. In all this long struggle) 
and it was a diplomatic struggle during all the intervals of peace, 
Charles was acting on the defensive: hie invasionsof France were in- 
tended to cripple Francis, not to establish his own dominion, or even 
in reality to dismember the kingdom of his rival. So much cannot 
be eaid of the motives of Henry VIII., when he consented, as he did 
once or twice, to moke a diversion in favour of Charles by invading 
Franoe. The wars which Francis and his son Henty undertook 
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v«re ward of aggresaion. The only ones in which there wu even an 
ftppeannoQ of defence were those which related to the Milanese, and 
there the claim of Francis was an invasion of the empire as well as of 
the rights of the family which reigned there ander the empire. I do 
not say this here in defence of Charles, bat simply as a help to the 
reooUection of the string of events. 

Well, the other straggle of Charles, that with the German re- 
formers, may be divided tjso into four acts : the first from the he- 
giiming of his reign to the Diet of Augsburg, in which the famous 
Confeeraon was promulgated : this is a period partly of doctrinal dig- 
ousdon and partly of legal decrees and oonnter decrees, and lasts 
from 1619 to 1580. The second is a period of intrigue and political 
action not breaking into war, and lasts from the promulgation of 
the Confession to the war of Smalkald, 1680-1646. The third is a 
period of war, the Smalkaldic war, to the Interim 1616-1648 ; and 
the fourth is the great ebmggle, in which Maurice of Saxony is the 
principal figure, which ends with the pacification of Fassau in 1662. 
In ttus also the Popes attempt to keep the seesaw going ; to prevent 
the reformers from beating the Emperor, lest they should take on 
themselves the remodelling of the whole Church ; and to prevent tfae 
Emperor from beating the reformers, lest, so strengthened, he should 
undert^e the entire subjugation of Italy and the uprooting of 
Medici and Famese alike. 

The Council of Trent in its relations to these three powers is of 
great importance now ; but into the religious history I do not propose 
to go even so far as to discriminate the parties existing in the 
council itsdf. In my view and as to the preeent subject its im- 
portance lies in its being the lever by which the Emperor works on 
the Protestants and the Pope works on the Emperor. When the 
Pope wishes to help the Emperor he calls the council, when he 
wishes to thwart hi in he dismisses it. He himself— indeed we ma; 
on this point speak of the occupants of St. Peter's chair as one 
man — has been forced into holding the council ; the idea of its being 
strong and effective is hateful to the Court of Borne, at all events 
daring the life of Charles. The Pope fears it because there is 
always the chance that vritb the Emperor to pull the strings it may 
revive the doctrines of the Council of Basel, and even the idea of 
responsibility of the Vicar of St. Feter himself. He hates the Pro- 
testants but will thwart the Emperor at the risk of benefiting them. 
He hatee the Emperor, but will countenance the council tor a time if 
it will cut the ground from under their feet. To do them justice, 
the Protestants disclaim consistently the papal authority and the idea 
that a oouncdl held at Trent under Charles's infioenoe can be any- 
thing but a one-sided assembly, can be anything like that free 
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assemblf wluoh, if the divisionB of Christeiidcni prevent its being 
cecnmenio, may yet be Teutonic and national, afford free disoneBioo, 
uid a compFomiee that will secuie liberty. 

The point in which the two great stniggles of the period touch 
ia the possibility of Franois or Henry II. affording substantial as- 
Btstance to the Protest&ntB : and this point ia, so long as Fr&nois 
lives, a mere question of intrigue. The early Fiotestants distrusted 
him, and rather shunned than oourted an allianoe with him, although 
the Smalkaldic league did announce its existence and its willingnesa 
to reoeive new members both to him and to Henry VIII. But the 
Protestant confederation under iUaorice of Saxony, in lfi62, was a 
very different thing from the Bmalbaldic league of 1516, and the 
Protestants had not, in the case of Henry II., the same oonrietioa of 
ineurable ill faith that they had in the case of his father. It is then 
only in the campaign of 1562 that this point works overQy. Bat it 
cannot be overlooked that Charles's fears were constantly arooaed 
by the suspicion of such a combination and that existlDg intrigues 
gave strong grounds for snob a suspicion. The pacification of 
Paasau put an end to Charles's personal work in Germany, and the 
failure to recover lif eiz broke his spirit and determined him to give 
up the personal struggle. The two events thus produce the climax 
or d&iouement of the drama ; and are, in their turn, theclimaxes of the 
two long struggles which have been wearing away his enei^ for forty 
years. The two struggles go on aide by side, or in alternate acts, 
until 1B62 : then France and the Protestants join ; the pacification 
of Passau ends one, the disoomfitare at BJetz die other : the hardy, 
wiry athlete feels that fortune has exhausted her favoora : he plays 
the game bravely to the last : then he accepts the rod, and makes 
way for younger combatants. Well, I sketch tlus thus briefly, 
beoause I shall want you to keep it before you, as we go through a 
quantity of details that are distracting in their sameness and 
constant recurrence ; campaigns in the Milanese and Piedmont, 
in the Netherlands and iu Luxemburg ; diets at Augsburg and 
Speyer and Worms ; edicts and interims and recesses ; promises of 
councils and sessions and postponements ; now a Uedid married 
and done for, sow a Famese equally well disposed of ; now a 
siege of Milan, now a seizure of a pass or provinoe ; now an allianoe 
with Borne, now with Venice, now with Henry VIII. Agun, 
in all this there is a perennial warfare with the infidel in throe 
quarters; on the Spanish coast, on the Neapolitan coast, and in 
Hungary and Transylvania : a warfare which knows no peace 
and seldom even a truoe, but which is brisk when Francis and 
Solyman are working together, brisker when peace with Francis 
gives Charles the chance of attacking the robber nests at Tunis 
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and Algiers, and which onl; Inlls, if even then, when Bolynuui 
is fax ftWBj in PeniB, or when hie domestic nuaandentuidiags, like 
Henry VIII. 'b, demutd all his attention at home. This, ftltboogh 
it has a great interest in manylways, we shall be able to go into 
only very enrsorily. 

I shiJl, bef ore Uie term ends, giro a lectnre, if I can manage it, on the 
ohamotar of Charlee and some eetimate of his policy in its intention 
and in its results. And now I most say a word about Bobertson. 
There can be no donbt that Bobertson's work is a very interesting 
one, that in its view of the hietorio eeqaenoe of oanse and effect it is 
in the main a sound one, and that in the antiquarian or constitu- 
tional portion of it, althongh behind the lequiaitions of this age, a 
wonderful work tor the time in which he lived. I do not pro- 
pose in this course to deal direeUy with Bobertson's book, because 
that would involve us in a great deal of disenssion of eztroDeone 
qTMstions, some of which are antiquated as well as extraneous, and 
in a number of picturesquely drawn details which require abridgment 
rather than explanation. Although much of Robertson's intro- 
ductory matter may be r^;arded as superseded by Hallam'a work on 
the Middle Ages, it will always retain the great charm of Indd order 
and oonsdentious research. Much of what is wrong in it may be 
corrected by a study of medieval ioBtary, and scarcely any of it can 
be token witii entire confidence in detail. But there it is, readable, 
orderly, and well thought oui The notes are very valuable whether 
as illnsbating Hallom or as a substitute tor him. But in the body 
of the book itself there ore faults which I am sure you will find, il 
you have not already found, serious. In the first place there is an 
^tempt at continuous detail which is puzeling, when the string of 
real unity is wanting. A life of Charles written on Bobertson's plan 
would have been far more readable and rememberable thui a history 
of the reign, in which we an constantly losing sight of the chief 
actor. It would be extremely difficult, on opening any chapter of 
Bobertson, to see where Charles was at the moment of narration ; 
and, in the case of a king who pulled the strings of government so 
exolusJTely himself, this ought to be ascertainable. But, further, the 
meagrenees of chronological data in Bobertson is an intolerable 
defideney. And this I say, not because I want you to spend the best 
energies of your minds in learning them, but beoaose you ought to 
be aware how alfa^^ether impossible it is to carry on two or three 
contemporaneous strings of narration without definite dates : it is 
absolutely impossible to estimate the importance of the Betormation 
movement without knowing the exact attitude of the Torying policy 
of the Popes or Venetians, or Kings of France and England, as the 
two stm^^Ies proceed : often mistaking a day or a week may alter 
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the whole sequence of canse and consequence, and render oar whole 
ooDoeption of a orisiB one great nusapprehensioa. This evil 70a 
cannot reined; in the atnd; of Bobertson, without leoourse to out- 
of-the-way books ; some help however in this, I trust, I may be able 
to give 70a. 

I wish that I oonld add that I hoped to give aid of a more 
valuable kind in another department in which Bobertson fails ug. 
Thus. When Bobertson wrote, the German soholara had not 
bestowed so much labour as they ought to have done on their own 
history; and the writer had therefore to go for his information 
either to the Latin historians of the seventeenth century who wrote 
whilst popular prejudices were high and access to original doon- 
ments difficult, or to French writers of his own time, whose views 
are uniformly French as opposed to German and everything else. I 
do not think that there were any good German histories written then, 
or that Bobertson oonld have read German if there had been. The 
German literary and historical life dates from a later period ; and you 
will find that Bobertson is quoted as an authority by German writers 
of his own day in a way which a modem German historian would 
blush to own. This being so, Bobertson is on one side very French) 
and on the other very Protestant ; and so, in both struggles, arguing 
like a Soot Protestant in religion, French in political affinity, 
he takes a view of Charles which is too one-sided, too ooosiBtently 
one-sided to impose on any one as true. I believe him to have 
been quite conscientious ; and I do not know any case in which 
his details of £aots have been at all warped by the bias which 
he took from his authorities, but the truth is as I have stated : of 
oourae I shall have to return again and agiun to this point. And ones 
more, I think that he treats Charles too much as a political machine, 
and too little as a man with strong passions and a powerful will, with 
great opportunities for gratifying the one and displaying the other. 

Having said this, I have said the worst of Bobertson. His 
Protestant prejudices must of course, throughout the work, be 
allowed for ; I do not know that they ever lead him into misstate- 
ments. Many parts of his work have been very critically handled, 
both by Dr. Dunham in his history of Spain, and by Prescott and 
later writers on the Dutch and Spanish transactions ; but I think 
that very little really can be said against his accuracy. The great 
want of the book, the want of unity and distinctness, I shall try in 
this course of lectures to help you to supply. If at times I seem to 
be running too much into details of this kind, please to remember 
that I do it with a deliberate intention of helping you to work out 
the reality of his story : if at times you miss a general view that 
might make contemporary lines of narration more easily tenable in 
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the memory, please also to remember that I have ia this leotnre 
giTeii joa mj idea of the plot of the period, the acts of the drama, and 
the steps that lead ap to the final catastrophe, if catastrophe is not 
too haiah a word for the quiet coiudiision of a reign, a retSrement 
from active life that has been vonohsafed to few men who have ever 
made so great a name in the world. 

Oar -wotk begins with the histor; of Spain. We take it first, not 
bemose it was that one of his dominions which Charles was able to 
administer for himself the earliest, bnt beoanse the interest of it is 
rather more remote from the general line of European history 
dnong the early years of Charles's misgovernment and Spain's 
TsoBearj, and the long expanse of peaoe and good, or oomparatively 
good government which followed. Although this is the case, to a 
marked degree, if we compare this reign with the following one, we 
most not forget that it was from Spain and the Spanish colonies 
that Charles was famished with mach of the wealth which enabled 
him to do what he did in Enrope. Not that he was ever rich, bat 
that withont Spain not even the liberal support of the Netherlands 
provinces wonld have saved him from being very poor : as poor, 
oonsidenng the extent of his territory, as his grandfather Maximilian, 
who had very little, and his great-grandfather Frederick m., who 
never had anything at aU. But the interest of Spanish history ia 
ont of all proportion to the place it occupies in the general history, 
or that we can afford to give it in this course of lectures. It is full 
of political interest and of the woiting of well-traced causes to their 
effects. In some respects it reads like a leaf taken out of the history 
ot England three centuries earlier, so many of the ingredients are 
the same. In some respects it reads like the closing scene of some 
great drama, after which there is a lull, to be broken by quite 
different sounds. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, like most strong and politic princes, left 
to their successor an almost immediate harvest of troubles. 
Ferdinand did indeed live to reap some of his own. These 
troubles are partly internal and partly external ; within the borders 
of Spain itself the infringement of the ancient constitutions of the 
different kingdoms, and on the border the annexation of Navarre. 
The latter, however, as things went then, between strong kinga 
and weak, is of less importance and may be set aside for the 
present. But the constitutions of Spain are very interesting and 
demand strict attention. Nor can it be said that to study them at 
this time is to study them in their decay : for although they were 
near their end, there was no lack of vitality in them, nor a lack 
of appredation of principlefl snob as educated Englishmen at least 
r^ardas soand. 
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Each of the kingdoms of Spain had a oonstitntion and a national 
assembl; of its own. In Caatile and Leon the states had been long 
consolidated, and onder the same principles, but Castile was oon- 
tnsted very mnch with Aragon, and Aragon with its two snb- 
kingdoms of Catalonia and Valencia. Each of these states had 
Cortes and all were jealous of one another. Bobertson, as jou may 
have noticed, describes both oonstitutions as feudal, and as deriTed 
b; direct succession from the Qotbs, the Suevi, and the Vandals : 
bnt this is not the case ; from the Vandals Spain inherits nothing 
but the derivation of the name Andalusia, for the Vandala were 
driven out of Spain into Africa as earl; as the fifth century ; and 
the Suevl loat their own nationality in the general mass of the 
Visigothic kingdom, helping perhaps in some small way to deepen 
the tinge of Teutonism in the Spanish institutions. For the 
historic institutions of Spain are fundamentally Teutonic, and that 
is perhaps all that Bobertson in his use of the word 'fend&l' meant to 
convey. But it is not correct to call them feudal without drawing a 
distinction. GaatilB had institutions which in some parts resembled 
feudal ones: Aragon had been feudalised under the inflaenoe of 
historical feudalism. But each has a history and a law of develop- 
ment that distinguishes it from the ordinary feudal oonstitution. 
The truth would seem to be this : the Visigothic royal race and 
common law were Teutonio : they were fast degenerating and sinking 
into the normal condition of Southern nations, when the invasion ot 
the Moon in the eighth century braced them up to action, and 
proved a sort of regeneration to them ; it brought out all their noble 
qualities and threw them back on their ancient original usages. 

The formation of the kingdom of Caatile was the result of a 
series of encroachments on the Moorish kingdoms : the history of 
Aragon is of the same sort but with other circumstaiioes. Both 
kingdoms lived for seven hundred years in a chronic crusade. In 
Castile every new acquisition required consolidation : it was either 
granted feudally to a nobleman with a castle, or it was colonised by 
a privileged community, or occupied with a new city. The strength 
of these advancing outposts was the stay of the kingdom, and the 
strength had to be sustained by making those who had the work of 
defence sharers in the work of administration. On Teutonic 
principles the power of the king was to be limited by a national 
assembly, and that national assembly oonsisl«d of the three estates, 
the cle^y, the nobles, and the commons. Iheee formed the Cortes 
of Castile, and to these by rights were referred the making of new 
laws and the imposing of taxes and the working of the politics of 
the state. But at an early date the clergy bad gained for themselvea 
immunity from taxation ; the nobles had received their estates on 
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the feadftl condition of service ; and oonsequently the voice on 
tezfttion came to beloi^ to the oommoaB onlj ; and to them very 
faeqnentl;, b; thedi representatiTes, the name of Cortes belongs. 
Bot the oommons wen not snmmoned as in England, two knights 
from every shiie, and two burgesflee from every town : there was no 
distinotion between the andent element of laodownership in the 
eooatry and the modem one of privileged franchise in the towns : 
the flonunmuties, whether rural or urban, had their privilege of 
being reiseeented beetowed on them by royal giant, and it was 
within the power of the king to call up only the representatives of 
the oonunnnities that he knew to be liberally disposed, and by their 
voicBB to exact a supply from his whole people. The communities, 
having neither a basifl in the common law of the land, nor a support 
in the sympathy of the lords and clergy (and in England we know 
they had all three), were, although not wanting in independenoe, 
very mnch at the mercy of their rulers, were apt to be jealous abont 
smalt things, knowing that they must yield in great ones : but were, 
as regards their own oonstitotional privileges and andent rights, 
thoroughly oonservative in spirit Ferdinand and Isabella, it seems, 
had, by a sort of tacdt compromise, kept well with them for years : 
they wen not to ask much inflneoce and they would not be troubled 
with much taxation. 

In Aragon matters were difierent. There in Aragon proper 
there were four estates, or four ingredients in the Gortea : (1) The 
prelates ; (2) the ' lioos hombras,' or barons ; (8) the ' infanzones,' or 
lesser tenants in chief ; and (4) the representatives of the royal 
boroughs. And all three on feudal principles, juat as it was in 
England in the reign of Henry 11., with the addition of the represen- 
tatives of the towns. Here as in Castile there was no rejnesenta- 
tion of the land, or of the country as oountry. The ' inhnzones,' 
ttte landowno^, who in England wero represented by the knights of 
the shire, in Aragon appear in person ; there are very few of them, 
ao largely is the land in the bands of great feudatories. There is no 
representation except of the towns in demesne which owe their poli- 
tical existence to privilege. An almost exact parallel existed in Boot- 
land before 1426. The system in both Aragon and Castile is without 
a backbone. The Cortes of Valencia and of Catalonia were more or 
less fendal and of the same sort, but they were not divided into four 
estates, simply into three. The three provinces were jealous of one 
another and of Castile, and reqoirod management which should 
carefully avoid the infraction of their prejudioes, even more carefully, 
periiaps, than their snbatanti&l righto. 

On this heterogeneous mass of political jealousies, whioh the 
staength and repressive policy of Ferdinand and Isabella had been 
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long smothemig, the earl; 'prentice hand of Charles bod to be triad : 
he came to the work fettered with a foreign education and foreign, 
greedy, and selfish advisers, and the first years of his re^ were, as 
might be expected, both ansncoeseful and inglorioos. When I speak 
of the policj of Ferdinand and Isabella as repressive, I do not mean 
that it was ever nnoonstitutionally so. Bnt they had found Spun 
in a state of anoTDhy, and they reduced it to a state of sound organi- 
sation, and that by policy as much as by force. Their wealth and 
economy enabled them to keep the puree strings out of the hand of 
the Cortes : the Cortes aoooidingly enjoyed the utmost oonsidsration ; 
they were regularly summoned, the popular element was not 
we^ened : the laws were accepted and passed by them : but for 
all that the Boveretgns were the strong party : and there was no 
room for uneasy spirits. 

Charles V. was bom in 1600, heir of the houses of Austria, 
Burgundy, Castile, and Art^n : in 1604 Queen Isabella of Castile 
died, leaving the regency of Castile to her husband Ferdinand, until 
her grandson Charles should be twenty ; passing over her daughter 
Johanna, who became queen regnant, as of weak mind, and her son-in- 
law Philip 08 a foreigner. The immediate result illustrates what 
I said OS to the sensitive conservatism of the conatitutionalisla of 
SpaiiL The will of Queen Isabella at once sets Aragon against 
Castile, Philip and Johanna against Ferdinand, and the rights of the 
Cortes against the will of the prince. In brief, Philip, at the insti- 
gation of the minority of nneasy nobles, refused to recognise 
Ferdinand's right to the regency : he ordered the old king to quit 
Castile and retire into Aragon, and denounced all that had been done 
by him since the queen's death as unlawful. Ferdinand insisted on 
his right and refused to treat of resigning it until PhiUp and Johanna, 
who were already reigning in the Netherlands, presented themselves 
in person. The constant underhand politics of Philip, who seems to 
have had very little merit besides his beauty, provoked Ferdinand to 
dismember the inheritance : he would marry again and settle Naples 
on the issue of his new wife. Bobertson, you may remark, is wrong 
in saying that he offered to marry Johanna, the reputed but doubted 
daughter of Henry IV. and half-sister of his queen. Although there 
was such a report at the time, it seems to be without foondation, 
but he did marry Germaine of Foix, and this brought Philip to a 
dissembled agreement. By the treaty of Salamanca (Nov. 24, 1506), 
Ferdinand, Johanna, and Philip were to reign jointly in Castile : but 
on Philip's part this was only a trick ; for, aa soon as he was able to 
make his way to Spain, he annulled the treaty and proceeded to 
measures against his father-in-law which could only end in wax. 
With this before hiseyesFerdinand consented to resign the regency. 
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Fortonatel; for tbe peaoe of Spain, and of Earope generally, for 
both Englaod and Franoe were at this moDient on tha side of 
Ferdinand, Philip died aboat five months (Sept. 26, 1606) after hia 
ORival in Spain ; as soon as he had time to leceiTa tbe homages of 
Castile. B; his death the kingdom waa left without a government, 
and iba nobles aooordingly took measures for appointing a regency. 
After some difGonlty, and a good deal of opposition on the part of 
the minority, Ferdinand was restored to his offioe in 1607| and 
oontiuued to govern all Spain with his former sagacity for nine years 
mi»e. By hia seoond wife he had no children, and, on his death in 
1516, Charles became entiUed to the proapeotiTe crowns of Angon 
uid Naples as well as Castile, subject to the life of his mother, who, 
continuing unfit to govern, remained a rallying-point f or disaffection, 
and lived nearly to the end of the reign of her son. So firm seems 
to have been the settlement of the family inheritance on Johanna, 
that no attempt was made to disturb it, although, on the ordinary 
roles of feudal heritage, her sisters Catherine of England and Maria 
of Portugal might have had some claim. Singularly these two 
prinoesaes had complicated matters, Catherine by marrying her first 
husband's brother ; and Maria by marrying her deceased sister's 
husband. But against the anooesaion of Charles not a word was 
said ; Johanna was the eldest daughter and Charles was her eldest 
son. His brother Ferdinand had been brought up in Spain, and a 
por^ might easily have been made up for him ; but, until Charles 
ofiended the Spaniards, no one thought of anything bat aubmission, 
and happly the time during which Spain had to complain of being 
misgovemed by him was soon over. 

Charles was now sixteen ; old enough, if he bad been ordinarily 
matoie, for kings have a sort of political preoocionsness, to have 
reigned, or to have begun at least to reign, wisely. But Charles was 
for from precodons ; his mind was slow, and its growth steady ; and 
OS we cannot suppose the wisdom which be showed a very few years 
later to have come upon him by accumulation, we are forced to allow 
that his first aeries of false steps were owing to false and interested 
advisers. Anyhow we see how much he needed experience. The 
court that Philip had left at BrusselB was not likely tp be a very fox- 
sighted one ; the Flemings had a great eye to their own intraeets, 
but had not yet bred a politician whose views were more than 
patriotic; and the French were in every respect worse. Yet by 
selfish, haid-hoaded, ahorp-practising Flemings, co; avaricious and 
unprincipled Frenchmen, Charles was surrounded ; by such he was 
urged on to snatch at every apparent advantage, and from such only 
at this time could he choose his ministers. Before his grandfather's 
death he hod seat Adrian, dean of Lourain, a worthy but ignorant 
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man, to take the regency as soon &s the throne should be TEwaDt ; 
and faifi aesuniption of (he title of King at once, withont regard to 
bis mother's rights aa ' rejna propietarU ' was a second false step. 
Both of these were particularly grievous to the highei-prinotpled 
Spaniards, who saw the risk to Spain of being governed from a foreign 
court by foreign mlnisteFS, for the nse and behoof of foreigners, with 
foreign purposes in politics and foreign principles. At the highest 
or lowest estimate we take of Spanish patriotism such expectations 
were reasonable enough : and these two steps made them seem 
imminent. Not the English under Stephen or Henry in. hated and 
dreaded fordgners more than the Spaniards. The French they 
oould not tolerate, the Flemings scarcely. Yet here, as soon as, nay 
before the throne was vacant, when, moreover, the vacancy was a 
mere demise from father to daughter, this Flemish boy of sixteen, who 
has no right to the crown as long as his mother lives, calls himself 
king ; and, although he has no right to interfere at all until at the 
age of twenty he may take the regency under the will of bis grand- 
mother, he Bends a Flemish clergyman, who does not even know 
BponiBh, only a dean, moreover, in d^nity (that is next to nothing), 
and expects that he shall be received as the regent, to the exclusion 
of the great and wealthy, [nons and learned Ximenes, whom Ferdi- 
nand had appointed to the ofiBoe. But something might be said on 
the other side. Ximenee was appointed by Ferdinand, but Ferdinand 
was, in Gaatile, only the representative of his daughter Johanna ; 
how oould a r^ent nominate another regent? Ximenes, like a 
patriot and an honest man, made the best of things. He was eighty 
years old and had no earthly prizes to gain. He determined to do 
the best he oould for Spsin, and this could be only by doing all he 
oould for Gharles : so he proclaimed him king, and accepted Adrian 
of Utrecht as his nominee in the regency. Charles thereupon oon- 
firmed him as regent, and for a year and a half he exercised the 
authority. 

But the elements of disquiet were already loosed. Aragon would 
not acknowledge Charles as king : Castile would not recognise 
Ximenes as regent. He bad to form and work out his own policy. 
He began by revoking the lavish grants that had been made by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in their emergencies out of the roy^ 
demesne. These grants were unconstitational ; they were contrary 
to the common sense and common law of every nation of Europe : 
in many the kings were sworn not to diminish the hereditary 
demesne. In all, the diminution of the demesne meant, unmistak- 
ably, repeated petitions for feudal aids, or debt, or irresponsible taxa- 
tion. Again we have a parallel with the earlier history of England : 
the first measure of Henry II., when he had seemed the English 
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thnme and a&w tlie naooBaij of beginning ft period of retzenolmieiit, 
as well M reform in all departmenta of the state, was to reoall into 
tii8 ezebeqaac the endowments by which his mother and king 
Stqiben had provided for the new ohtss of nobilit; which they bad 
oeated for a defence for themselTeB ; ao to diminish taxation and 
get rid of nnpopnlai favonritism. Ximenes alienated the Gastilian 
nobles, bnt with the savings he created a foroe which kept them in 
awe. His management of the wars in Navarre and Africa, which 
Ferdinand had left on his hands, was not less efbctive, although the 
legolts were tlimdniiUr : his efforts were only partially saocesBfol 
against Homo Barbuossa, while against Francis L he not only held 
Navane, bat, by disnumtliDg the fortresses, made it for ever ontenable 
by an invader. 
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■ Wben, then, in 1617, Charles arrived in Bpain (which he did as 
soon as he conld after concluding the war with France by the peace 
of Noyon, Aagost 1616), be found matters not indeed as tavooiable 
as they might have been, bat as favourable as could fairly be 
•xpeoted. Ximenes bad kept at bay the nobles who were eager for 
Ml uiAiohy, in which their privileges might be increased ; he had 
kept under the rivalry between the Flemish emissaries of Charles 
and the native Castilians, and prevented it from breaking into open 
animosity, and he had done his atmost to defend the borders. He 
deserved better of Ghulee than to be treated with neglect and con- 
tempt ; bat, althongh be lived long enough to taste the bitterness of 
ingratitude, he died before he saw the misery of a dvil war. Charles 
landed at Villa Vloiosa, September 19, 1617 : before he met the 
Cardinal, he wrote him a letter of dismissal which may have had 
some effect on his health : he died on November 8 of the same year, 
leaving bis country to be a prey to the inexperience of the boy king, 
the shameless avarice of the Flemings, the selfish and impolitic 
jealousies of the noblee and commons, and the Benseless rivalries 
of the different provincial governments. 

Spain, it would seem, was quite prepared to salute the rising sun. 
Ximenes's rule had been too strong to be popular, and the Flemings 
bad not bad time to show their true colours. Charles immediately 
began the business of his inauguration, and, in close connexion with 
that, the n^otiation for supplies. He was crowned at Valladolid on 
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Februuy 7, 1616, in the presence of the Cortes, who, before the; 
separated, bestowed on him the unpargJlBled gift of six hundred 
thooBandduoata. Thenoe he went to Saragossa to meet the Gortee of 
Aragon. These were lass aooommodating : they wore not to be 
bonnd b; tfae aotaon of Castile, nor would the; forsake the cause 
of Johanna. Charles was not their king : the juBtiza was the lawfnl 
regent, in his name the Cortes should be called or not at all. It 
was not until a very great deal of patience had been shown b; 
Chsflea, and much persuasion eieroiBed, that the; allowed him to 
be received as joint sovereign of Aragon with Johanna, and bestowed 
two handred thousand dnoate, which, howev«, the; striotl; appro- 
priated to the pajrments of the debts of the crown. From Ar^n 
Charles went to Catalonia, where he had the same difGonlties to 
contend with, and was detained man; months at Barcelona before be 
overcame them. He ought next to have proceeded to Valencia, 
but, by this time, his patience wae sxhaoBied ; he had received the 
news of bia election as Emperor, in Huccession to his grandfather 
Masimilian, and was anxious to leave for German;. He sent there- 
Fore Cardinal Adrian to treat with the Yalenoioos ; be thus offended 
that nation. A religions tamult and plague complicated matters 
more : the nobility refused to do homage unless Charles ap- 
peared in person to receive it, and he foolishly allowed the trades of 
Valencia to form a hermoMdad or league against the nobles. This 
league broke out into levolntion. Charles was compelled to with- 
draw his sanction, and thus incurred the deadl; enmit; of ever; 
otoes of societ; in the jealous little kingdom. Bo mnoh then for the 
jealousies between kingdom and kingdom and class and class. 

The Flemings hod not wuted long before the; tried the patience 
of the Spaniards. The; began b; getting the mone;, so liberall; 
voted b; Castile, into their own pockets and transmitting it to 
Flanders. So Charles was soon as poor as ever. They followed 
up this b; engtoaeing the great offices that Ximeses had vacated. 
Chidvree, a Fleming, was prime minister ; Adrian of Louvain 
woe the Cardinal in the King's confidence : Sauvage, a French- 
man, became Ch&noellor ; and William de Groy, nephew of 
Chidvres, Archbishop of Toledo. These measures had so far pro- 
voked the Castilians that within sis months of the coronation the; 
had instructed their deputies to insist that no more foreigners 
should be appointed to dvil or eooleeiastiGal dignities in Castile. 
All this helped to increase Charles's difficulties in the other king- 
doms also. Each nation wished him to reside among themselves ; 
all were jealous of strangers and afraid of Charles's departure to 
German;. Thither, however, he was determined to go ; mon^ he 
must have before he oould go : mone; he was not likel; to obtuu 
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vjthoot manftgemeiit, and, hj & piece ot mismansgement, whiah 
cgchibits the policjr of his adriseTS, as at once insiticere and con- 
temptible, he smnmoned the Cortes of Castile to meet at CompoBteUo, 
where he would have them at his mercy, instead of at Valladolid. 
In spite of all remonstnuicefl, ood shutting hia ears to all oomploints 
■gainst the Flemings, be brooght the Cortee to Gompoetella, where 
the pertinacionfl opposition of the deputies of Toledo led him to order 
them to quit the assembly and to return home. 7his so onoonsti- 
tntiooal proceeding was followed by the arrest of two of the Toledan 
magistrates ; and this led the other great cities to refuse any ac- 
commodation. The Cortes, unmanageable at Compostella, were re- 
moved to CoraOa, where the few deputies left made Ch&rlee a fresh 
grant, and after appointing regents be was able in 1580 (May 22) to 
sail to England on his way to the Netherlands and Germany. 

Such is the short outline of Charles's first attempt at government 
in Spain. He left Spain a prey to the calamities that his wretched 
taotioa had brought upon it — a condition in which it continued 
nntil his return in July 1632. The events ot this year of Charles's 
absence are detailed by BobertaoD at a length which is due perhaps 
as much to their romantic interest as to their real importance, 
although that importance is great ; for they are worthy of being 
carefully oompared, not so much with the English events of 
the seventeenth century, as irith the earlier struggles ot the com- 
mons and barons in this country in the thirteenth. You get the 
same demands for economy and that the King shall live within 
hia income ; the same curious expedients to avoid taxation; 
the same detestation of foreign favouritism ; the same combina- 
tions and oppositions. Unfortunately yon do not get the same 
result : in England the event was the limitation of royal action by 
oonstitntional restraints ; in Spain it is the gradual extinction, by 
mutual oounteraction, of the elements of constitutional life. No 
doubt, somewhat of this was owing to statecraft, which Charles 
Boon began to learn, but more of it was due to the irreconcilable 
dJAarencee of the different classes of society, which rendered them 
available against one another, and to that incurable wnngheaded- 
oess which was and eeema to be still the great oharaoteriatio of 
Spanish politicians. 

The events of 1S21-162S arrange themselves nnder the three 
heads of Castile, where Adrian had been left as regent ; Aragon, 
which was put under Don John de I^nuza ; and Valencia, which 
was entrusted to the Conde de Melito. In Castile the string of 
the story seems to be this : the offence given by Charles — (1) in 
oalting the Castilian Cortee so far from Castile, (2) in overcoming 
the opposition of the great towns by means scarcely short of viotenoe, 
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(8) b; coercing the oUieir deputies into a grant, and (4) b; leav- 
ing the ooimtr; without one grievance remedied and under the sway 
of the Flemish Cardinal — caused immediately an ontbreak. The 
leader of this onthreak was, at Toledo, Don John de Padilla, and his 
better half. Dona If aria de Pacheoo, both nobles. Bat it was not oon- 
fined to Toledo : Begovia was the scene of another revolt : the people 
there rose and murdered their depnty TordesillaB, who had voted 
for the grant to Charles : and both Toledo and S^ovia levied forces 
to resist the regent. On Adrian's taking measures to repress the 
revolt, other cities rose in support of these two. Medina del Campo 
in particolar, refusing to give up the magazine of artillery to 
Antonio de Fonseca, Adrian's general, was burned, partly by 
accident, during the time of the great fair. The cruelty imputed to 
Fonseca, and the loss of goods and merofaandise, roused the people 
of Valladolid, where Adrian held his court ; he lost his courage, if 
ever he had any, and emboldened the revolters by making an apology 
to them, thus losing all hold on the authority committed to him and 
opening the way to general anarchy. Don John de Padilla had now 
assumed the general leadership : he called together, at Avila, a sort of 
convention of the deputies of the fifteen cities of CastUe which — on 
the pattern of the hennandad or brotherhood which, under the form 
of a voluntary association, had, during the early years of the reigs 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, superseded the Cortes in the management 
of the internal afbire of the country — assumed the name of ' Junta,' 
and drew up a pn^ramme of political reform. They declared Adrian, 
as a foreigner, deposed from the regency ; they seized poor Queen 
Johanna, declared that she was competent to govern, and that they 
should oonduct the government in her name : they, by their forces, 
relieved Segovia from the siege which Adrian's general hod en- 
gaged in, and arrested the oouncil of government at Valladolid, 
though sparing the person of the Cardinal. Up to this point their 
conduct, although revolutionary, had been moderate uid, to a certain 
degree, capable of justification. Henceforth they seem to pat 
themselves more and more in the wrong. 

Charles, on hearing of the revolt, conseions of bis own folly, and 
a little wiser perhaps than he hod been, issued letters to the cities 
of Castile, offering to renounce the subsidy, and promising redress of 
complaints ogMtist foreigners, associating the Admiral and Constable 
with the Cardinal in the government, and calling on the leaders of the 
' Junta ' to restore law and respect to authority. But the letters were 
scorned by the rebels : they were, oooocding to the usual i^ogramme 
of revolution, persuaded that these promises were intended to gain 
time, or to entrap the nnwuy : they were not to be ao caught 

Tbe next thing to do was to prepare for a political reformation. 
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to daw up a Kries of artjclea, which if Gharles should ftccept, the; 
wonid accept him. These artidlea briefly may be arranged under 
seven beads: — (1) The King shall live in Spain. (2) All the favourB, 
offioes, privileges, and oi^rtunities bestowed on foreigners shall be 
nveised and abolished for ever. (8) All new taxes shall be abolished, 
tbfl sabaidy renounced, alienated demesnes resumed : the nobles shall 
be taxed, and a committee appointed to examine the administration 
of the royal estates. (4) The constitution of the Cortes shall be 
altered so that every dty shall return three members, one for the 
clergy, one for the lower nobles, and one for the commons : these 
shall be assembled every three years. (5) The administration is to 
be improved in several obvious ways. (6) All privileges of the nobles 
prq'adidal to the commons shall be revoked. (7) A general amnesty 
to the Junta and its servants. With these demands they sent to 
Cbarlee envoys, who, afraid of the threats which were whispered to 
them, did not venture to present their credentials. The Junta, 
heating this, prepared for war. But they had got to the length of 
theii tether. The nobles, seeing themselves now the object of attack, 
declared themselves on the King's side, joined the regents and de- 
feated the Junta, recovered the possession of Queen Johanna, and, 
after some military operations, took Padilla prisoner at Villalar and 
put him to death as a traitor. Doiia Maria, like a heroine, conducted 
the defenoe of Toledo agunst the regents ; but the clergy, finding that 
the intrusive archbishop was dead, rose against her ; she fled and the 
Gastilian revolt collapsed. The revolutionists had thrown themselves 
against the rock of nobility and perished. The revolt in Valencia, 
the continuation of the one which hod begun before Charles's depar- 
ture, ended in the same way. The trades Junta or Oermanada (Her- 
mandad) compelled the nobles to take arms in self-defence ; the Cas- 
tilian nobles, after the victory of Villalar, were able to help their 
brethren, and so the authority of the regent was restored. Aragon 
did not break into open insurrection, so, before Charles (July 16, 
1522) landed in Asturias, matters were advanced far enough to make 
clemency politic. 

Charles had grown much in experience in the years of his absence. 
He oante to live among his people, won all hearts by refusing to shed 
blood, and in ret^ty secured Spain from anything like a breach of the 
peace or political tumult during the remainder of his itAga. Frem 
1622 to 1629, Charles made Spain his headquarters, and during that 
time Spain by herself has no history. The eyes of all the world 
were on France and Italy, and, save that Charles's wars involved the 
heavy taxation of his Spanish subjects, it would seem from the 
silence of the historians that there is nothing to record. In 1620 
be married the daughter of Manuel of Porti^al, Isabella, who, on 
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Bevenl occoaions, acted as his representative during his absenoe from 
Spain. In particniar she ruled from 1629 to 1588, and, after the 
Tunis expedition, 1686 and 1686. She died in 1689. Charles's 
visits to Spain after the Tunis expedition in 1G8G, were (1) from 
October 1686 to June 1688, (2) again after the Algerine expedition 
in 1541 and 1642, In 1648 he left the country under Philip, his 
acknowledged suoceesor, and did not return until after his abdication, 
in 1556. 

During all these years there are but two interrupttons to the 
monotonous details of peace within the borders of Spun. One is 
the revolt of the Morisooes, the children of the Moors, who had been 
Christianised by foroe, and were now by the violence of the Inquisi- 
tion driven to rebellion. Charles would not or dared not allow them 
to return to their own religion : he tried to oompd them to conformity, 
drove some thousands into Barbary, and by force or persuasion ■ 
brought the great body of them to submit. But the peace was as 
hollow OB their professions of Christiamty ; and the harsh policy laid 
up great store of troubles for Philip, The other event is in our view 
more important, for it is the end of the struggle which we have 
been trying io piece into a connected outline. In 1688 Charles 
was bitterly in want of supplies from the Castilions, and be 
assembled the Cortes at Toledo to ask tor them. The proposition 
be made was for a tax on provisions — an excise, as Bobertson calls it. 
The nobles took umbrage at this attempt to break down th^ im- 
munity from taxation and found occasion to apeak their mind to 
Ch&rles, requesting him to live in Spain like a Spaniard and not 
involve himself in foreign wars. Charles, whose wars were not of 
his own seeking, and who had just lost, in the Empress Isabella, hia 
wisest counsellor, was both hurt and indignant, he dismissed the 
Cortes in great confusion, and never again summoned the nobles to 
take a shue in the public business. From this time the Cortes con- 
sisted of thirty-six members, two deputies from eighteen communities : 
unaided by the landed interest, they lost all independence and sank 
into complete insignificance for several centuries. 

With this event the political life of Spain ends, until the days 
of revolution, and it seems to have ended likewise Charles's earlier 
devotion to his Spanish kingdom. The tew other incidents which 
aSeot Spain dnring the period must be considered in their connexion 
with the general current of European affairs : and the result of 
Charles's administration I shall attempt to estimate broadly in the 
final lectures. 

Although Spun claims the earliest place in a review of the 
dominions as well as of the reign of Charles V., the Netherlands 
come hardly second to Spain in any respect, and in some they 
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come decidedl; before it Charles was their ruler before be ruled 
Spun, he was boni in the Netherlands, and doubtleas was ha[^ec 
and more at borne there than anywhere else : from the Netherlands 
also he drew largely the sinews of war. Bat farther it waa in the 
Netherlands that bis great ability for government was chiefly 
shown, and, onbappily we mast add, the great fault of his character 
bad its freest working and produced its speediest oonseqoenoee. 
¥et the history of the Netherlands occupies but a small part in 
the ordinary histories of the reign. It is, howevei, most important 
to obtain a etear notion of the relations of Gharlee to his territory, 
bow he got it, what were its divisions and political affinities, and 
what were its oonstitntional rights and machinery. 

nnder the title of the Netherlands we will comprise the whole of 
the modem kingdoms of Holland and Belgium with a rectified frontier 
towards France ; the province of Artois, the soathemmost province 
of Charles's dominions, having been at the treaty of the Pyrenees 
in 1659 surrendered to Lewis XTV.; and the province of Li^e, 
which is now purt of Belgium, being a semi-independent state 
immediately subject to the empire. The names of the states 
comivised in th^ geographical extent are Flanders and Artois, 
which belonged to the kingdom of France, and for which their 
rulers were feudally vassals except for a small portion of Flanders 
which was imperial; the duchy of Brabant, the county of Hai- 
nault, the oounty of Namnr, all imperial : these form the modem 
kingdoin of Bdgium with the addition of Li^e : what is now 
Holland consisted of the county of Holland ; the duchy of Guel- 
dera, which was in dispute with Cleves until 1648 ; the bishopric 
of Utreoht, acquired by Oh&rles in 1627 ; and the provinces of West 
Friesland, Oroningen, and other smaller territories dependent on the 
county of Holland or on the dnchy of Guelders. In these lands four 
Ungnages are spoken — French, Dutch, or Low German, Walloon, 
and ordinary High German, The whole of them except Flanders 
and Artois were part of the ancient Lotharingian kingdom, and 
afterwards of the imperial dnchy of Lower Lorrune which finally 
settled down into the duchy of Brabant, the other provinces being 
separated from it, either by the institatiDn of new marches for the 
d^noe of the fronti^, or by division among different branches of 
the same house, or by the many other oanses which affect for 
diamption a population of different languages and in debatable 
situation. The Low Countries, Lower Lorraine, i-e. what is now 
mod^n Holland and Belgium, come but little into the history of 
the body of the Empire from the eleventh oentury downwards : the 
interests of Flanders and Hainanlt are early bound up with France ; 
and those of Holland are remote from that of Germany. The whole 
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ot Ifotharmgia wu, always baa been, a land debated if not properly 
debatable ; tbe oanse of ooontless quomla and the field of tluiuBands 
of battles. Eaoh of these little territoriea has through the Middle 
Ages a government and a dynasty of its own ; a reigning house 
alternately gathering and dividing territory in different combinations, 
and when it beoomes extinct sapplied, like the rest of the empire, by 
a new nomination from the Emperor. 

Little attached to the Empire of to France and of comparKtively 
little induance in Europe, these provinces oontained on indostrious 
and thriving population who were perhaps much mora at one than 
their rulers. Little basis of nnion as there was amongst them, there 
was no very strong attraction towards any neighbouring oentras. 
Hence when in the fifteenth century, in one way or another, by 
different titles, deaths, marriages, and usurpations, the lai^r portion 
had fallen to the bouse of Burgundy, which was itself a jtmior branch 
of the royal house of France, the people seem to have combined well 
enough under the Burgundian dominion : I do not mean that they 
became peaceful subjects, for they wen quite the reverse, but quite 
able and ready to act as a nation. And the result of the sway of 
Bui^^undy which was inherited by Philip the Handsome, father of 
Charles V., was np to a certain point to increase that sense of unity 
and nationality ; until the religious questions and the struggles 
supervening on them broke up the territory into two parts, which 
have only been united once for fifteen nneaay years since, to sepa- 
rate more definitely than ever. The secret of this combining was 
partly in the policy of the Burgundian rulers, partly in the cir- 
cumstances of the ruled. Charles the Bold instituted a supreme 
tribunal of judicature for the whole of his Netherlands provinces 
in the great council of Mechlin : Maximilian associated them 
again for imperial purposes in the circle of Bui^uody ; and in the 
assembly of the States General they had an organisation which, 
although not much in Itself, was a symbol and practicable basis for 
common action. But the influenoe of the cities of the Netherlands 
was ft more powerful one tovrards cohesion : so entirely was political 
influence coming to be engrossed by the cities, and so warily were the 
politics of the shrewd and money-making bu^hers administered. 

The growth of the Netherlands towns is not oharaoterised by any 
features peculiar to them : they vrere centres of population gathered 
as in England round some castle capable of defending them, or some 
shrine of special sanctity, or some natural situation affording oppor- 
tunities for trade. They grew in population and independence under 
the patronage of their feudal lords and bought new privileges from 
their necessitieB. The lords were more than ordinarily necessitous, 
and the privileges they parted with were more than oommonly great. 
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So tbe cities of Flanders espeeiaUy gnw to ft oondition of wealth 
and indapendenoe little inferioc to the Italian oitiea whose govem- 
meiit was more ostentatioasl; repablioan. Into any analysis of 
these privileftes we oannot go : as in Spain, they varied In every oaee, 
being the reaolt of distiBCt grants of privileges, not of any national 
act or oompact between the king and his peoide. The period of 
growth was, moreover, far from peaoefol ; the privil^es of the 
citizens were incompatible with the views of the ooouts and dokee ; 
and the claims of the latter, althongh the; might In form be legal, 
were irksome to the spirit of independence among the burghers. 
Henoe there was a fellow feeling between the dtieB which, with all 
their jealouaies, prevented them from imitating the fatal fends of 
North Italy. Neither was the Pope near at hand to create a chronic 
division of Onelf and Qhibelline. 

Each of the pmvlnoea had its own provincial aflsembly, its 
estates, of clergy, nobility, and commonB, but the power of the clergy 
was weakened by the snuJlness of the nnmber of the bishops ; and 
the nobility was also a small and deoreasing body exposed for cen- 
turies to the aggression of the commons, by whom they were expelled 
from all real share in the government of the towns and even from the 
right of citizenship. In the estates, the (^ties which appeared there 
by their representatiTes were all-powerfnl, and thf^ were for the 
meet part liberal towards their ruler. As the extent of his territory 
increoaed, their liability to heavy demands decreased without any 
decrease in their power of money-making. It was in th«r provincial 
assemblies, the estates of Flanders, of Holland, and of Brabant, that 
the chief political power besides that of the prince resided, not in the 
States General, which wero only a small council of ambassadors 
rather than representatives from the several provincial estates. It 
will be seen thus that the bond of unity in the territory, slight as it 
really was, ms threefold : dynostio union, organisation under the 
ooondl of Mechlin and in the States Qenerol, but chiefly in the pre- 
ponderant induence of one element in the national life diffused pretty 
equally through the whole and as yet not broken up fay jealousy or 
reUgiouB antagonism. 

The influence of the eities and the tendency of the territory to 
consolidate had been going on in an increasing ratio since the death 
of Oharles the Bold in 1477. That great prince, whatever were his 
real views and purposes, was not of a nature likely to allow any 
devebpment of liberty : his policy was repressive, and his deaU) 
caused a reaction anch as might be expected : for his successors were 
first a weak girl, then a poor king with only half a title and no 
principle, then a vain fool, then a regency. From Maty of Burgundy 
the provinces, in their assembly at Ohent, extorted a Oreat Privilege 
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OT Magna Carta for each of her atfttea: in this she allova that 
the provindAl estates alone have the right of taxation and that 
war shall not be nnd«rtaken without titdi consent. With these ad- 
ditions to their own peculiar privilegos the dtiea enjoyed an amount 
of freedom nnsurpaesed by any state except England, and perhaps 
with more means of realising and Tindicating it than even England 
herself at the time can be said to have possessed. 

Under Maximilian, who married Mary, the history of the oountry 
is a series of squabbles out of which that erratic hero oomes with 
very little credit ; and we have no occasion to go into them. They 
end with the recognition of his son Philip in 1494, who, as hia 
father had done, repudiated the great privileges and other charters 
extorted from Uary. The policy of tf&ximilian, using the burgbera 
agunat the nobles and then addressing himself to the elimination 
of an independent spirit by a mthleea exerdse of power, had reduced 
for the time the people to servility. But with the accession of 
Charles in 1606 a better feelii^ sprang up. He was bom and 
brought up a Fleming, and the cities were personally attached to 
him. The extent of his present and possible influence was to them 
the extension of their own commerce and political power; his 
Spanish and American possessions were an inviting field for tbar 
personal selfish purposes ; and Charles, particnlsxly in his early days, 
and generally throughout his life, played in this respect into their 
hands. His favourite friends and miniateFs were Flemings or 
Netherlanders, and his sagacity saw many ends served in promoting 
the commercial views of the most industrious and attached of his 
subjects. That these were not always wisely promoted, considering 
the extent and various constitutions of his other states, we cannot 
much wonder at. Charles was naturally inclined to support hia 
early friends : as I have remarked already, his capacity was by no 
means precocious, and bis early acts must be chaiged on bis 
advisers rather than himself. From his sixth year to his sixteenth 
he was brought up in Flanders as the nominal ruler, his grand- 
father Maximilian being the nominal regent. William of Chidvres, 
Lord of Groy, was hie governor, and Adrian Florenz, C&non of 
Louvain, his tutor. 

The government of the cotmtry was committed by Maximilian 
to his daughter Margaret, duchess of Savoy, who held it from the 
year 1507 to the year 1680. It was by her that the interests of the 
Empire and the Netherlands were represented at the Congress which 
ended in the leagne of Cambrai in 1608; she oon&med, after 
Charles had left Flanders for Spain, to exercise authority in his 
name, and in all the political transacUons of the remaining years of 
her life her name is constantly appearing. It is she who negotiates 
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for Uie relesse of Francis L after the battle of Pavia ; and it is she 
■who breaks the alliance between England and Fianoe in 1628 and 
the next year settlSB the peace of Cambrai by which the feadal rights 
of France over Flanders are extingnished. Her politic manage- 
nient of the states, the way in which she movad them to grants of 
money and rewarded them bj encouragement of trade, is the theme 
of great praises among the historians, yet she was anable to defend 
the coast i^nst the French craisera or to remedy the evils 
produced by the famine and destruction of the fisheries in 1624. It 
was undec her govenunent, moreover, that Charles was enabled to 
round off his dominions in the north by the acquisition of the 
territory which had been for many oentaries ruled by the bishops of 
Utrecht as the temporal prince. 

Philip of Burgundy, a bastard brother of Charles the Bold, was 
appointed Bishop of Utrecht in 1016: be showed himself more 
deeiiouB of assisting the aggrandisement of the family heritage than 
of maintaining his own oEBcial position. He let his people become 
Protestant, and hie temporal authority be made subservient to the 
family schemes. On his death in 1624 his successor found the 
people half Protestant, and himself poUtically powerless against the 
attacks of Charles of Egmont,the claimant of the duchy of Quelders. 
In fact, the province was split into two parties, the Protestants 
supporting ttie duke, and the Catholics with their bishop appealing 
for help to the Em[ure. The price of this help was the surrender 
of the temporal sovereignty. The old bishopric is thrown into the 
oounty of Holland, and heuceforth the prelate is a spiritual lord 
otdy. 

This must have been almost the last negotiation in which 
Margaret was employed. Her successor in the government was 
Mary of Austria, sister of Charles and widow of King Lewis of 
Hungary. She reigned from 1681 to 1666, when, on the resignation 
of the Netherlands by Charles to Philip, she vacated her ofBce and 
retired to Spain. The two great events of her gOTemment are the 
qnarrel of Charles V. with his native city, Ghent, and the termina- 
tion of the struggle with the Duke of Quelders for supremacy in 
North Holland and Friesland. And these events, with the religions 
phenomena which manifested themselves throughout the territory, 
and the repression which met every attempt at reform or change, 
comprise nearly all that will call for remark now, as touching the 
Netherlands especially, without falling into the general stream of 
European history. 

The ten years that preceded the death of Margaret had been 
years of war ; admirably as she held the reins of government, she 
had not been able to avert the usual evils. The Netherlands them- 
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B&lveB had not been the battlefield of the principal oampwgns 
between Chailea and Franoia ; but the ooaate wen exposed to 
deprodation ; the states bad to be asked oontinoally for snpplies, and, 
in the ohronio war vitli Onelders, the provinces had an open and 
festering wound. The origin of this ww reaches some way back 
into the preceding oentnry. Duke Arnold of Qnelders, in 1472, had 
eoitendered all his rights to Charles the Bold, to the diainheritanoe 
of his nndutifol eon AdoU. Adolf, on the death of Gharfes, had 
token advantage of the weaknees of Uuy to reclaim his rights 
and attempted also to fwoe himself on the infant beitess as her 
hosband. Happily for her, (or he was a mtmster of wJokedness, he 
got himself killed in 1477; bnt he left a son, Chu-lee of Egmc«it, 
who, a child at the time, was destined to be a terrible thorn in the 
side of the house of Burgundy. During his minority Maximilian, 
by the help of family jealousies, got Guelders into his own bands 
and was recognised by the people as their doke. At his oourt the 
young Oharlea was educated, and in several of Maximilian's campaigns 
he fought by his aide. But, partly by a desire of recovering his 
inheritance and partly by the persuasions of France, he was induced 
in 1493 to throw himself into the arms of the discontented atates of 
Gueldera. He received oaths of allegiance from them, and Maximilian 
was too busy to interfere. The Emperor Frederick clumed Guelders 
as a lapsed fief; M»x''r''l'»TT claimed it as the representative of 
Ohariee the Bold : s^ Charles td Egmont held it and fought for 
it until his death. In 1628 he lost his hold on Frieeland : in 1528, 
after a brave struggle, he had to yield the ground he had won in the 
bishoprio of UtreohL For ten years longer be struggled by intrigue 
agunst the rising fortunes of Austria ; but his intrigues disgusted 
his people. An attempt to induce the states to throw themselves 
into the arms of France brought on his ruin. They compelled him 
to resign his duohy to the son of the Duke of Cleves and retire on a 
pension. William of Cleves, who succeeded his father in that 
duchy the following year, endeavoured in vain to prevail on the 
Emperor to recognise him as Duke of Guelders and sought a French 
alliance ; but the result was unfortunate for him ; after four years 
of war, the details of which will come into our general survey, he 
was obliged to throw himself on the mercy of Charles. The 
Emperor contented himself with exacting the surrender of Guelders 
and Zutpben, and soon after, thinking it politic to separate William 
permanently from the French alliance, gave him, aa wife, hie niece, 
the daughter of Ferdinand of Austria. From 1648 Guelders was 
united with the dominions of Charles. 

It was in the war in which Charles of Egmont rained himself 
that the other great event of the reign had its origin. In 1S8S on 
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the oatbmk of wu between CharUe utd Francis after the break-up 
of the peaoe of Cambnu, gnat mma of mooe; bad been asked of the 
states b; Mar;, in her brother's name, towards an invasion of Fraooe. 
TNrolve hundred thousand florins was the amount reqnired ; and a 
third part of this was to be prooored from the oount; of FUndera. 
The States General agreed to the grant, the representativeB of 
Flanders amongst them ; but the war itself, and still more the ooet 
of it, was very onpopnlat ; nowhere mora so than in Ghent, both 
from old traditionary causes and beoause of the injur; which war 
was likely to inflict on the commerce of the oity. And the power 
uid privileges of Ghent were very great. One of the claims put 
forward on her behalf was that she should be liable to no taxation 
which had not received her special assent through her own deputies. 
When the proposal had come before the states of Flanders, Ghent 
refosed to aooede, but was outvoted, and called on, of course, 
to pay her share. The bu^hers [ootested against this. Their 
privil^ie should not be infringed ; if the Emperor demanded their 
servioee they would march against the French in person, but the 
money vaa unfairly levied and should not be paid. If the 
character of Ghent stood higher in point of honesty and loyalty, we 
might be tempted to admire the spirit of the burghers ; but, remem- 
bering how extraordinary was the privilege that was claimed and 
how frequent had been the straggles between the city and its 
sovereign, we are obliged to withhold any fervent admiration. The 
maintenance of such a privilege, were it authenlio, oonld mean no- 
thing niOTe or less than that the policy of Charlee must be directed 
by the men of Ghent or the supplies stopped. 

The Qiuen tried in vain the usual means of persuasion, and at 
last, provoked beyond endurance, ordered the arrest of all the citizens 
of Ghent who could be found within the limits of the jurisdiotioD 
she was able to exercise. Tins only made the grievance more 
intolerable. The burghers of Ghent did not throw off their allegianoe 
openly, but begui to infarigue on all sides with the enemies of the 
Emperor. They tried to get up a league of the Netherland cities, to 
join first of all in a lemonstianoe to Charles, and obtained from 
Queen Mary a respite from the payment until they were able to lay 
the drcumstances before him. He was in Spain, and with some 
reluctance granted the envoys an interview ; but their remonstrance 
be declined to listen to, and sent them back to the court of Mechlin, 
the supreme judicial oounoil of his Netherland estates. There, ttieiz 
cause was heard, and, as was to be expected, they were condemned to 
pay. AU scruple about obedience ended here ; the men of Ghent 
openly rebelled, arrested the imperial officers, and pLwied their city in 
a condition of defence. 
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And thsy now looked for some froit of tbeii intrigues. The; 
felt that the; oould look for help to no more likol; quarter th&n 
France, and although the truce of Nice had been made but a year 
before (for the legal proceedings had now ooonpied two years and 
drifted on to the summer of 168D}, although the truce of Nice had 
so recently pat a stop to a war in which both partiee were exhausted, 
tbey did not scruple to inrite Francis I. to attempt the annesatioQ 
of Fioaidy, Flanders, and Artois to France. They offered him their 
services to secure the oonqueet and form it into a provision for tbe 
Duke of Orleans, whom, as well aa his father, Charles had long 
tantalised, by neither bestowing nor refusing the ooveted duchy of 
Milan. But Francis either saw through the blind selfishnesa of the 
Gbenters and realised that their design was simply a mod attempt at 
revenge ; or bad hopes of a more sanguine charaoter from tbe friend- 
ship of Charles. He not only refused the treasonable proposal, but 
informed Charles of it. His principal adviser in this policy was the 
Constable, Duke of Montmorency. Charles snatched at the oppor- 
tunity which Francis's good offices opened. He asked for a passage 
across France, and received permission to take that short out from 
Spain to the Netherlands. Beoeived with great honour by tbe young 
princes, on his crossing the frontier, and by Francis himself at 
Bourges, he advanced to Paris, where he spent New Year's day IBtd, 
and thence to the Netherlands. 

Once arrived there he took speedy measures for punishing the 
rebels and asserting his authority. He brought up from three 
different quarters all the force he could collect, in Spain, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. Tbe burghers saw that they had no ohanoa 
On February 24 his birthday, coronation day, and anniversary of 
Pavia, as he approached the dty they opened the gates to him and 
entreated forgiveness. He entered as if in tnumph ; declared that 
the city of Ghent bad forfeited for ever all privileges and possessions 
and every sign of independent administration. Twenty-six of the 
chief citizens were put to death, others banished ; and, by abolishing 
the ancient constitution, he reduced tbe place to tbe condition of a 
town in demesne of which he appointed the magistrates, for which 
he made laws, and which he could tax and talliage at bis pleasure. He 
began, moreover, tbe building of a citadel which would prevent future 
outbreaks ; imposed a fine of 150,000 florins to pay for it, and an 
annual tax of 6,000 to pay tbe garrison. He continued in tbe 
Netherlands until the autumn ; now settling tbe afhirs of govern- 
ment ; now conducting the delusive negotiations with Francis I. ; 
and now looking towards Germany to watch for an opportunity of 
putting a stop to the religious movement that threatened the unity 
of the Empire. 
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He I«ft io October for Germany. In 1648 tbe wu with France 
broaght him agtun into the Netherlands, but his prooeedinga then 
were merel; a part of the general war which I ehall sketch in a 
farther lecture. Nor need I attempt now to fix the dates of the tea 
visits which he mendona as paid by him to this part of his posses- 
sions, in the speech which he made at his abdication. Most of these 
were in the latter years of his reign, when the pressure of business 
kept him rushing about Germany, and not unfreqoently crossing 
the border. 

The next point of interest is the ecclesiastical condition of the 
Netherlands onder Charles VI. You are probably aware of the great 
importance of this question in its bearii^ on the revolt of Holland 
and the sabsequent establishment of the republic of the Seven United 
Prorinoea. Of ooursethe oanseswhichledtoopenwarunderPhilipII. 
in his earliest years must have been worldng during the reign of his 
bther ; and the knowledge of their working, slight as it may be 
(for the working was a good deal below the surface, and violently 
lepressed ae soon as it rose above it), is a necessary part of the 
knowledge requisite for the understanding of the reign of Gharlos. I 
hope yon will not ascribe it to mere profeaaional zeal, if I say that one 
of the great openings for the Beformatioa was made by the at»enoe 
in some countries of Europe of adequate episcopal superintendence. 
It may have been quite one of the subordinate causes, but yon will 
find it the rule : where the dioceses ore lai^ and the bishope few 
and powerful, there their temptation to seoolar business is the greater, 
the machinery of the Church is found to be loose and iU-adjusted, 
religion lifeless ; and consequently, whether yoa regard the Beforma- 
tion aa a good cw as an evil, the vray for renunciation of the dominant 
raligioD is opened. 

In Ireland, in Italy, in Spain, and in France, where the dioceses 
were small and well organised, the Reformation made comparatively 
small way. In Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, England, and 
Scandinavia, where the bishops were few and secular in their ideas 
or oomparatively so, the Befonnation made great vray. But in no 
case was the inadequacy of episcopal superintendence more oon- 
spicuoos than in the Netherlands ; nowhere was there so strong 
political dislike to the influence of the clergy : and the result appears 
in the spread of Protestantism on the one hand, and in the united 
reaistaiun to the new organisation which Philip H. thrust on the 
Chnroh, against the will of both clergy and laity, on the other. In 
the Netherlands, take them altogether, four bishops had spiritual 
jurisdiction : the Bishop of Utrecht in the north in what is now 
Holland ; and in what is now Belgium and French Flanders, the 
Bishops of Cambnu, Toumay, and Arras. The Bishop of Utrecht was 
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oanonically subject to the Arofabiehop of Cologne ; the other three to 
the Archbishop of Bheuns. That is, the foantain-heftdfi of the two 
jQiisdictioiis were external to the statea, were smb jecta of another power, 
and every derivation from a power external to the states had to be 
goarded against, and was guarded against jealously. It was one of 
the privileges of the provinoe of Brabant, that the sovereign should 
Bwear to take no measures for the exaltation of the clerical estate. 
The management of Church interests lay in the hands of the chapters 
of the collegiate ohunihes, which abounded in the provinoes ; an insti- 
tution which had originated in ancient Lorraine and had its largest 
development in these lands. Further, the Bishop of Utrecht, under 
whom the northern Netherlands were, was, like his superior at Cologne, 
a prince of the Empbe, and added in that double character, the 
working of which in this direction I have often had occasion to remark, 
the other inducements to religious insubordination and reaction 
which are peculiar to that arrangement of Church and State. 

Under such circumstances we are not surprised to find first an 
early influx of Protestantism or heresy, arisiog doubtless from 
inadequate ecclesiastical superintendence ; and secondly, a foiluie of 
the ordinary methods of repression by the Ohorch oouite and by 
increased religious action on the part of the Catholic clergy ; noi is 
it to be regarded as monstrous that, for the supply of the latter, 
the organisation which in Spain hod been found so effioadoua for 
repression of concealed Mahometaniam and Judaism should be 
introduced to put down Protestantism. Charles V., I grieve to say, 
OS early as the year 1S22 introduced the Inquisition into the 
Netherlands ; and notwithstanding the mildness of his own character 
and the popularity of the ' govemantes ' who ruled under him, an 
enormous number of persons were pat to death during the forty 
years that followed. Charles was only twenty-two when the deed 
was done, of which we cannot in the least degree suppose that be 
could anticipate the consequences : this measure most therefore to 
some degree be laid to the account of his ecclesiastical advisers : 
hut the subsequent acts of the institution, introduced by him half 
unconsciously, were well known to him in the years of his matuiest 
judgment, and he must be regarded as responsible for all the perse- 
cutions that took place during his reign. Even these, cruel as they 
were, did not satisfy Philip II., his successor. He determined to 
strengthen the Inquisition by founding a strong and new church 
machinery, of three new archbishoprics with a proper number of 
Buflxagans to each, and by uniting, in a way in which they were 
nowhere else united, the ordinary machinery of the dioceses with 
the extraordinary machinery of the Inquisition. That measure 
lost him half the Netherlands ; the Catholic population objected to 
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the innovstioQ, fuid to the strengthenini^ of the clerical element ; the 
Protestant or stm^llng heretical popnlation, agiunat the additional 
weight and authority given to their persecutors. Philip, then, brought 
■boat a rasult which Charles's personal popularity would perhaps hare 
been insnfBdent much longer to avert, if be bad lived. 

It la not an unootnmon statement that the Reformation in the 
Ketherlanda was more akin to the corresponding movement in 
France than in German;. If this merely means that tlie Dutch 
repnblica, which sncoeesfally vindicated their freedom, both religious 
■nd political, against Philip II., adopted Calvinism and not Luther- 
aniam as their established religion, it is true : no doubt the great 
leadera in the revolt were Calvinist ; the movement itself was in 
hearty sympathy with that in France against the Roman policy of 
the kings sprung from Francis I. ; and it may be maintained perhaps 
with as much show of reason that Calvinism, which generally is 
found in union with republioaoism, except in Scotland, where 
during the religious struggle the government was in a very abnormal 
state, led to lepnblioanism, as that republicanism led to Cal- 
vinism. Bat if it be meant that the Reformation in Holland and the 
Netherlands was owing to Calvinistio propogandism, I think it is a 
mistake ; for it ignores the earlier condition of the religion of the 
country and the perseoutiona of the early years of Charles V., 
persecutions in full force when Calvin was scarcely more than a 
child. 

A reading of the Church history of Flanders and Hainaalt, from 
the thirteenth centaiy downwards, would show that in these 
countries there had been, for the three oentaries before the 
Beformation, a great deal of religions energy or fanatical energy 
existing, either opposed to the teaching of the Church, or in some 
cases supplementing it, originating in other causes, but finding 
room to work in the absence or laxi^ of episcopal jnrisdiotion, and 
in the jealousy between the Church and State, in the several 
|«OTinoes to which I have just referred. Nowher« do ve read more 
of the Beghards and B^:nins than in the Netherlands ; and 
whether we regard the Beghards and Beguins as being, as they 
often were, dangeioas fanatical associations, or as being, what they 
are still where they exist, |nous fraternities voluntarily originated and 
maintained without vows, we see in them the result of the laxity I 
refer to. Nowhere were the Flagellants guilty of greater excesses ; 
or the Dancing Heretics, or the Brethren of the Free Spirit ; all 
societies of a partly mystic, partly political, partly fanatic character, 
socb as in the age of the Beformation was chiefly manifested by the 
Anabaptists. Of the good side of this sort of plienomenon, I may 
say that it was in Holland that the Brethren of the Common Iiife 
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originated, founded by GarhBod Oroote at Deventer in the foiirt«enth 
oentnry; amongst whom were Thomas & Eempia and a whole 
Bohool of pious m; sties of the most Catholic tenets ; and in which 
society there was a great zeal not merely for spiritual religion but 
foi learning and for popular education, in whioh phase theli 
representative man is Uie gieat Enumua. All theee, bad or good, 
show that long before the sixteenth century religions matters were 
beu^ stirred pretty deeply, and that in Holland and Flanders, as in 
every other country in Europe, there must have been peculiar and 
local causes of revolt against Borne, which combined witti and 6owed 
on in augmentation of the great general oaueea of Beformation. 

It is probable that the sort of tenets seorotl; beUi from Lollard . 
times among the neglected people were akin to the Huguenot 
opinions of France, and that this led later to the adoption of 
Calvinism. But it must have been the moTements of the German 
reformers that led Charles V. to introduce the Inquisition. Onoe 
introduced it did not rest. The first inquisitor was Francis 
Van der Hulst, to whom in 1628 Pope Adrian gave the oommission 
of Inquieitor-Qeneral of tiie Netherlands ; a long string of names of 
men known only as persecutors follows down to the end of the 
reign. Unhappily the stringency of the instructions given them by 
the Emperor shows that he had too much sympathy with their work ; 
heretics and protectors of heresy are to be inquired for, proceeded 
against, and chastised ; everybody infected or vehemently suspected 
was liable to have secret information collected to overwhelm him. 
The inquisitors oould compel evidence, even punishing the oontoma- 
oions with death. They could direct the local civil officers to 
arrest and detain their victims ; and in 1660 their authority was 
extraded 80 far that it was to have its full powers notwithstanding 
all privileges or charters to the oontrary. This is what I called the 
fatal stain on the reputation of Charles : not that he was a perse- 
cutor, for the age was a persecuting age and each side persecuted as 
it got the chance ; not that he introduced the Spanish Inquisition 
into the Netherlands : he was accustomed to its working in Spain, 
be was not the inventor or first promoter of it, and he might fairly 
think that what was justifiable there was justifiable here ; but tbe 
energy which he threw into the work, that led him not merely to 
tolerate, but to sympathise with, to encourage and urge the 
monstrous exertion of power in its most inquisitorial, its most 
secret, its most indefensible form, and ia the destruction of 
thousands and tens of thousands of people, against the due operation 
of the laws ; people and laws which alike he was sworn to defend. 
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LECTURE lU 

TEB COMBTITUTIOK OF THE EUPIBB tN THE BIXTBENTH 
CEHTintY 

In order to ondenUnd the ciroamBtanoee yhich led to the elec- 
tioD b; the Gemuns of Cbarlea, Duke of Burgimd; and King of 
Spun, ae Emperor of the Bomans, it is neoeasary to give a ghinoe 
at feast at the oonstitution and political oharoctei of the Empire at 
this time. The imperial dignity was now a very different thing 
frmn what it had been in the hands of Frederick B&iborossa, much 
more from what it was under Charles the Great. The Earling 
Empire had comprised the entire Frank heritage, to which the title 
of Empire was an hononrable bat little more than honorary appurte- 
naooe : it included then, France, Germany, the interrening territory 
afterwards Lorraine, Borgandy, Switzerland, the Netherlands and 
maoh besides, with Italy down as far as Campania, and Spain as 
far as the Ebro. That Empire oame utterly to an end at the peace 
of Yerdim, a.i>. 648 : thenceforward Franoe was emancipated : and 
the imperial title carried with it only certain power in Italy, with 
each rights in Germany and Lotharingia as its holder by right or 
bj oonqueet was able to make for himself and enforce. From the 
decay of the Lotfaaringian kingdom aod its gradual absorption in the 
German one, the German king began to claim a right to the title 
of Emperor, which, however, it required the journey to Borne and the 
acquiescence of the Pope and people to realise. From the reign of 
Otto L (crowned 96£) to that of Frederick II. every German long hod 
been either crowned emperor, or had only been prevented by un- 
toward ciroumstanoes from cluming to be so. And after the inter- 
regnum the same rule may be laid down ; every king of the 
Germans was prospective emperor, though only a minority of the 
number actually wore the imperial crown. Every reign from 
Frederidc II. to Maximilian's saw some material diminution in the 
powers and prerogatives of the emperor : Frederick III. retained 
very little indeed besides the insignia of the rank, the power of 
scenting or rejecting the elections of the B|nritual prelates, the right 
of escheat and forfeiture where it could be vindicated, and a few 
others of legal rather than constitutional importance. 

Dnring the early period the crown had bUen to the head of one 
of the great nations, the Saxons, Bavarians, Swabians, Franoonians, 
or Lotharii^ians, who made up the German people : and whilst 
this was the rule, the succession was as a matter of fact hweditoty, 
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although the ceromon; of election was always gone through ; generally 
the father ohtained the election of his eon in hie ifwn lifetime. The 
rival houses showed a oonstant jealaus/Tif~tfais hereditary suocesBioa 
and once or twice interrupted it ; tbeSaxone in particular, after the 
extinction of theie own line, madejconstant attempts to interrupt 
the Franoonian aud Bwabian succession, but until the extinction of 
the Hohenstanfen this was the practice : the great prince who was 
also emperor was generally strong enough to settle who should 
BQOceed him. Thus gradually, instead of the full Diet of the five 
nations, the elective ceremony was brought into the hands of seven 
electors, the Archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and TrSvaa, the Duke of 
Saxony, the only representative of the national systems ; the Count 
Palatine, representing the imperial household or feudal system : the 
Margrave of Brandenbu^, and the King of Bohemia, the former of 
whom ruled a mixed, and the latter a non-German population. 
This, with some disputed votes and two additions, was the body which 
from the thirteenth century to the end of the imperial system in 
the present elected the Emperor. 

With the extinction of the house of Hohenstanfen coincides 
in point of time the entire break-up of the great feudal dukedoms 
of the early Empire. Saxony had been broken in pieces under 
Frederick Barbaioasa, Bwabia was under Frederick 11. : Austria 
had been out out of the body of Bavaria : there were no longer any 
great princes who oould afford to accept and maintain the dignity so 
impoverished as it had became : and there were a vast number that 
were jealous of the election of a member of any other hoase than 
their own. There was a difficulty in getting an emperor ; but there 
was a greater difficulty in doing without one ; so utterly paralysed 
was German influence in Europe without a recognised bead, and 
so many titles depended upon the recognition which bylaw could be 
bestowed only by the emperor. It was under the pressure of all 
sorts of evils of anarchy, and after a succession of phantom emperors, 
that Budolf of Hapsburg, the founder of the Austrian house, was 
elected King of the Germans : and from the time of Ms election the 
imperial authority, instead of being made to support itself fay the 
power and dignity of its wearer, was made a means of enriching and 
aggrandising the particular bouse that got hold of it. Rudolf him- 
self founded the Austrian heritage out of the marriages and escheats 
which his position as king enabled him to make use of ; and tread- 
ing in his steps the houses of Luxemburg and Bavaria accumu- 
lated electorates and duchies among tbeir own members. From 
these three bouses during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries the emperors were chosen : the Luxembnrgs had the 
longest tenure ; and they united with the Hapsburga in the mar- 
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riage of Albert 11. with Elizabeth of Laxemburg. Smoe that 
marriage, with one uohapj^ exception, Aastria has furnished the 
emperor : the sucoesdon has oot been strictt; bereditaiy, beoanse 
the cfiTemony of election has been gone throogh legnlarly : but 
wherever the hereditai; principle has been departed from it has 
been by the arrai^emant of the reigning family itself. 

Tbe impoTerishment of the imperial dignity reached its climax 
in Frederick EH. : he had a very small share of a younger brother's 
portion of Aostria proper ; bat as he was not the head of his house 
all the accumulations of the earlier dukes and of the Luxemborgers 
were held by others vhom he was too weak, as well as too honest and 
too idle perhaps, to despoiL From his time accordingly tbe only 
change most be for tbe better, and with Maximilian the tide turned. 
He not only, by marriages and escheats, built up a family heritage in 
Germany, but by similar cieans made for his descendants a position 
in Europe which they have never entirely lost, and founded more- 
over a poli^ which they have nevw yet entirely forsaken : nay 
more, by his internal reforms be placed the imperial dignity in a 
really dignified position, and put an end to the anarchy of the 
Middle Ages of Oermany. Hie great reforms — the establiehment of 
the public peace, which had never been realised since tbe reign of 
Fredwick II. ; bis institution of the administration of the Empire in 
circles for the prevention and abolition of private wars, and the 
Imperial Chamber and Aulic Council as supreme tribunals cf appeal, 
altbongb they were not original, but part of the inherited policy of 
Albert 11., who in his short reign had attempted to carry them out — 
were reforms of importance enough to entitle tbe prince who 
enforced them to tbe name of a benefactor. Maximilian was far 
too erratic for a statesman, but many a reputation has been won by 
a steadier man with one tenth of the statesmanship that he showed 
in these matters. 

It is tbe fashion to ridicule the Em^re under the house of 
Austria, as a phantom of a great power, the mere ehadow of a 
great name : but this is very unfair. There can be no doubt as to 
the strength of the princes that bore tbe imperial title from 
Charles V. to Francis II. They were of the first rank of European 
Bovereigna, although they did not wield that supremacy which since 
the days of Charles the Great no emperor had wielded. It was not 
that the imperial dignity greatly strengthened the house of Austria, 
but most certainly the house of Austria maintained the imperial 
digni^ and made it a force in Europe which throughout the Middle 
Agee it was not. It may be said that the imperial dignity was mode 
to subeervB Austrian interests, instead of Austrian interests being 
made to subserve it ; but, ao long as human nature lasts, is it likely 
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that it should be otherwise ? To suppose that it could be is to dose 
the eyes to the fact of the existence of a variety of other powers io 
Qennany, which would aoqalesce in Anstrian aggrandisement, bat 
not in the increase of the power of a supreme institution which would 
depress them. Austria might increase in power, but to increase the 
pressure of imperial aupremac; that would diminish their independence 
was not to be suffered. Austria therefore wisely used all her power in 
strengthening her position on the border lands, and exeroiaed little 
imperial authority in those North German regions where her de- 
stined riral was advancing by every conceivable exi into power and 
strength, but power and strength far too small, even to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, to arouse the jealousy of the imperial 
family. 

It is no small credit then to Maximilian to have drawn the lines 
of such a power as this, and to have created for his descendants a 
position which he had never enjoyed himself. It was for hie son 
that he secured the sucoesaion of the Netherlands, for his grandsons 
that he seonred Spain, Naples, and the Indies, Hungary and 
Bohemia. Fredericlc III., who had spent his time in studying 
astronomy and devising heraldic titles and mottos, unwittingly 
came near to being a prophet: bis device for the family flag, 
A.E.I.O.U. — Alles erdrcich ist Oesterrdch unlerlhan, Aiutria est 
imperare otH univerto — meaningless in his own case, for he had 
scarcely a bouse over his head — was not so far from a true 
symbol under Charles V., his great-grandson. Even under Maxi- 
milian coming events only oast their shadows before. In spite of 
his great marriage, he secured for himself only the proper Austrian 
heritage, without Bohemia or Hungary as Sigismnnd and Albert II. 
had possessed them. He was therefore a poor man throughout his 
life ; be was somewhat unscrupulous as a politician, but, as a man, 
wonderfully amusing and taking, one whom it is far better to smile at 
than to condemn : a man in whom there was much that was morally 
bad, but in whom also there was far more good than there is in the 
general run of kings. 

Maximilian died, while Charles was getting into his first 
difficulties in Spain, on January 12, 1S19 ; he had never been 
crowned Emperor, but had borne the title of Emperor-eleot ; nor had 
he obtained the election of a King of the Romans as his presumptive 
successor. He had left many difficulties for the snccessor ; amongst 
them the Italian question ; the French claims, that is, on Milan ; the 
religious question, the excitement of Luther being now in ito first 
phase ; and, if tlie successor were an Austrian, the maintenance of 
the rights of the bouse to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia : 
altogether not an easy or comfortable legacy, nor one which Uaxi- 
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miliftn, h&d he lived, would have hod mnoh ohance of arranging 
Boecessfnlly notwithatuidiiig the qoalifioationB which he believed 
hinuelf to possess for the office of pope or even of oftnonisation as a 
saint The interregnum after Maximilian's death lasted for five 
months, and the onussion of the electors to provide him with a 
successor before bis death had the result of making the election 
more a matter of debate than it had been for some generations. 
Frederick III. had taken months to consider whether he would ao- 
eept a crown for which there was no oompetition ; now the three 
greatest prinoea in the world competed with one another : surely 
Maximilian had not Uved in vain. 

Of course the natural successor to Maximilian was his grandson 
Charles ; but Charles was so well provided for elsewhere, and had 
already so much on his bands, that it might be questioned whether, 
at the age of nineteen, he was qualified to undertake more. But 
notwithstanding this, it is not likely that the electors would have 
looked or thought of looking elsewhere, if it had not been that 
their attention was arrested by the claims of the French king. 
Where oould they get a worthier prince than they would find across 
the Rhine, in Fiaooia I., Sing of France and Duke of Milan 9 — a 
man, in his own beUef and that of his countrymen, whose brilliancy 
and splradid achievements were so extraordinary that they absolutely 
cancelled all his baseness, his vile life of sin, hia ntter want of 
honour and faith, his engrossing selfishness and unscrupulous oou- 
tempt for anything like moral principle 1 Among the worst kings 
of France, Franda, with FhiUp the Fair, occupies the unenviable 
primal^; and Philip the Fair and Francis I. are the two kings 
of France who moat distinctly entertained designs on Germany. 
There is no need to go into the argument of Bobertson as to the 
pleas of the candidates. The proceedings of the electors are ecaroely 
likely to have been affected Jby them. Francis, however, and Charles 
did offer themselves as candidates, and Henry VIU. of England, not 
to be behind in the race, sounded the electors by an embassy, but 
found no encouragement. 

On Mid-Lent Sunday the Rhine electors, that is to say the 
Count Palatine and the three archbishops, met at Ober-Weeel and 
bonnd themselves over to mutual defence : Charles and Francis sent 
a series of embassies, and procured recommendations among their 
friends, and forces to back up their claims. Amongst these Leo X. 
supported Francis, and forbade the electors to disregard the consti- 
tution of Clement IV. aecDrding to which it was unlawful for the 
same person to be King of Naples and Emperor of the Romans. As 
it was on this very point that the enmity between the Popes and 
Frederick IL sprang up, it will be intweeting to remark the 
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penoaoenoe oi the Roman polio; Id the matter, and the contrast or 
par^lel, as jou may please to take it, between the state of things in 
the thirteenth and that in the sixteenth oentar;. Francis also asked 
for a testimonial from the Swiss, who, however, contented themseWee 
with reporting his request to the electors and praying them to choose 
nose bat a German. 

Bnt it is time for us to ask who were the electors. At the bead 
of them in repntation if not in rank was Frederick, Suke of Saxony, 
snrnamed the Wise ; the friend and oonnaellor of Maximilian, and 
the founder of the University of Wittenberg. He is a grave and pen- 
dent man, the moat infloential man in Germany, and perhaps, except 
in wealth, the fittest to become Emperor. But his dominions are not 
great, the duchy of Saxony is a very small part of the whole nation, 
and Frederick has business enough of his own : moreover, be is getting 
on towards sixty and not likely to live long. The three archbishop 
electors are (1) Albert of Brandenburg, brother of the reigning Max- 
grave Joachim, Archbishop of Mentz ; he is also Archbishop of 
Uagdebnrg and Bishop of Halberstadt, thus occupying a leading 
position in North Germany, and is a thorough German as against 
Pope and Frenchman ; (2) the Archbishop of Cologne, Hermann of 
Wied, who owed his position to the support of Maximilian ; and (8) 
the Archbishop of Treves, Richard von Greiffenklan, a supporter, as 
the Archbishops of Treves have before been, of the French against 
the national interests of Germany. The other electors are Joachim 
of Brandenburg, who was said to be bribed by Francis ; the Count 
Palatine, Lewis V., who was acting as Vicar of the Em|sre durii^ the 
vacancy ; and the Eing of Bohemia, who appeared by deputy. 

The assembly was called at Frankfort on June 17, 1619. The 
determination was come to, apparently, either by way of declaring 
the independence of the electors, or possibly in the hope of its being 
accepted, to offer the crown to the Duke of Saxony. He, however, 
refused it. The Archbishop of Mentz then proposed Charles, the 
Archbishop of Treves suggested Francis. The Duke of Saxony spoke 
next, orgently pressing the election of Charles. The others ac- 
quiesced, the Elector of Treves alone ungraciously. Joachim of 
Brandenburg weighed Francis's money against Charles's artillery, 
and determined that discretion was the better part of valour. The 
Count Palatine, whatever he may have thought, voted for Charles. 
According to different German authorities, scarcely any of the 
electors come away with quite clean hands, but these aepeFaions are 
probably to be taken for very little : Francis was great at promising 
money and may have hoped to secure Albert of Mentz by bribing 
his brother Joachim ; and if the Elector Palatine were open, as was 
8ud, to the same influence, these three votes with that of Treves 
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would have given him a namerioat majority. But I cannot believe 
that the eleotora were either so dishonest as to listen to Franoia, 
or so foolish as to believe him. That he aotoally gave money no one 
can believe ; be was likely enough to promise it, but the Germans 
were tot; unlikely indeed to aooept his promisee. On the whole 
the oandidateship of Francis I. is one of the most impudent pieces 
of efirontery that come into history. It is satisfactory to know how 
determinedly it was scouted, and that the Pope's prohibition of 
Charles's election, far from weighing in favour of Francis, called 
forth an indignant and impassioned repudiation from the Archbishop 
of Mentz. The Papal represantatiTcs thereupon, agreeably to the 
instructions of Leo X., toniad round, adopted Charles as their candi- 
date, anid offered a dispensation for holding the kingdom of Naf^es 
with the Empire notwithstanding the constitution of Clement IV. 

The election of Charles was thus outwardly unanimous, and the 
adhfiuon of the Papal envoys gave completeness to the title so 
created. The resolt of the election was reported to him in Spun, 
and had no smi^ share in producing the ditGcnlties with the several 
Gortee of the kingdoms which we have seen fffevented him from 
leaving that country before May 1520, nearly a year after the election. 
On his way to the Netharlands he took the opportunity of securing 
the Mendship of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey, and he stayed 
in the neighbourhood, until he bad seen that the interview of Henry 
and Francis at the Field of the Cloth of Gold was likely to have 
no permanent effect. That done he proceeded to Ais-la-Chapelle, 
where he was crowned King of Germany on October 28, 16S0, and 
thence to Cologne. 

The history of Germany from the death of Maximilian to the 
arrival of Charles, and indeed during ihe whole of Charles's reign, is 
simply the history of the Reformation, and in connection with the 
BeforroatioQ I shall try to sketch it. But there are a few minor 
pointe necessary to the understanding of the personnel of the Befor- 
mation history which it will be advisable to examine now, and, as 
nearly as we con, we may do it in the order in whieh they arise. 

The organisation of the Empire was at this time arranged 
varionsly for various purposes. For the election of an Emperor and 
some other high business there was the organisation of the seven 
electors : for national deliberation and legislation and for the voting 
of general taxation throughout the German kingdom— I should say 
the German portion of the Empire — there wae the Imperial Diet ; 
for the preservation of peace between the several states there wae 
the organisation of the oirolee, and for the arbitration between the 
princes or statos in the way of appeal there were the Imperial 
Chamber and the Anlic ConndL 
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Of the electoral system I have said as mnoh, perhaps, as ia 
neoeBsary. Theoongtitutioii of the Diet is probably more ImpOFtant ; 
it is also far more intricate, and marked historically by more inodifi- 
oations, many of vhioh it is difficult to fix to cartoiD dates. The 
word 'diet' means simply a day's jonmey in medieval Latin; 
tbence it has the meaning of a day's work : and thence the work of 
that porticnlaF day which is set for the assembling o( the estates and 
the deepatoh of important bosineBS. From the use of it to mark the 
occasion, it has come, like our word ' parliament,' to be transferred 
to the assembly itself. The Diet, then, is simply the Assembly of 
the States of Imperial Germany, and its constituents might be 
arranged under the three heads of dergy, nobles, and commons : 
but practically and from time immemorial this oommon plan had 
been sapeiseded for a more complex one. There were three primary 
divisions: (1) the electors, (2) the princes, and (8) the towns. 
Of the princes there were two divisions or benches, one ecclesias- 
tical and one secular. These benches were again divided into (1) 
those princes who voted ligiilatim, that is with an independent 
vote each ; and (2) those who voted curiatitn, or in distinct colleges, 
as they were called, each cluster having a vote. The colleges of 
connte, of which there were only two at this time, those of Swabia 
and Wetteraa, to which in the seventeenth century two more, 
Franconia (1640) and Westphalia (1666), were added, voted with the 
secular princes ; the collies of prelates voted in the same way with 
the ecclesiastical princes. The theory was that these inferior states 
had lost their full privileges by neglect ; but it was an ancient neglect, 
for the oonnts had ceased to possess votes in the Diet as eariy as 
the end of the thirteenth century. The third division, that of the 
imperial cities, was divided into two benobee, each voting curiatim, 
with a collective vote ; this was the oase since 1474, one bench 
contained the Swabi&n cities nnder Batisbon ; the other the Bhenish 
under Cologne. The barons, 'Freiherren,' were not entitled to 
representation in the Diet, bat for some purposes were counted as 
an estate and as such arranged in three circles for tbeii own 
buainess, the Swabian, the Franoonian, and the Bhenish. This, 
however, is hy the way. 

In theory this Diet had a right to examine and deliberate on 
every department of the imperial business; certunly no imperial 
taxation could be voted without the co-operation of the assembled 
states ; but praotically the machinery was unwieldy, a great 
deal of the business that might have been arranged in it was 
despatched by the provincial assemblies in the several states, and 
although we shall during the reign of Charira see it in very active 
working for many purposes, after the Befonnation it sank into a sort 
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of coDgioas of uobaasadon, very few of the oonatitaents of it taking 
the trouble to appeu. 

The tnganisatioa of the oirdes ims based oo looal coiiTeiiianoe, 
not either on rank or on political association ; it had originated in 
&e TOlontary Uagaes of the cities and prirajeB formed daring the 
latter half of the fourteenth oentnry, when, under OharUa IV. and 
his BucceBBor Wenzel, the central power was unable to secure an; 
respect for authority. These leagues had been reoognised b; 
Albert IL as public organisms and arranged in drdea ; and Maxi- 
milian, following the polio; of Albert in this as in other points, hod 
divided the whole of Oerman; and the Netherlands in the same way, 
into ten circles, those of Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia, Westphalia, 
Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine, Upper Saxon; and Lower Saxony, 
Austria and Burgundy, the laat containing the imperial, afterwards 
the Spanish, dominions in the Netherlands. Each of these circles 
had civil and military directors ; the offices being filled by the 
principal potentates, lay and spiritual, within the circle. To these 
directors belonged the right of oonvoking the estates of the circle. 
Each circle contributed a distinct quota of taxation, and a contingent 
in men and horses for military purposes. The foroe for which the 
whole system was liable was 4,000 horse and 20,000 foot ; the money 
varied aooording to exigency. A good deal of this, however, was 
mere theory and not lilcely to be oalled for in psactioe. The idea 
was to provide men and money to take the emperor to Rome ; as a 
matter of fact, after the institution of circles, no emperor ever was 
crowned at Rome. The maintenance of peace was, however, the 
original purpose of the device, and for the enforoemeot of peace 
amongst powers too weak to resist the pressure it would seem to 
have been effective. 

Of the courts of appeal, the Aulic Council and Imperial Chamber, 
1 need not give the details : it is sufSoient for our purpose to mention 
that as supreme tribunals of appeal they were both outward and 
visible signs of an uupariol jurisdiction and corporate unity, and by 
the settling of qnestions which might have led to war they were 
uatfnl — the Aulic Oouncil at Vienna for the Eminie and Italy, the 
Imperial Chamber at Bpeyer for Qermany, It vras the buainees of 
the drdee to carry out the decisions of the Imperial Chamber, 
Hutiier, however, was strong enough to put down the {ooctioe of 
private war between princes who were rich and strong enough to 
wage it as states, not as mere robbers or pirates. 

Such vras the machinery at the head of which Charles V. found 
bdmself : complicated enough to begin with and now doubly oompli- 
eated by the religious question. Although the machinery was in- 
fluential in certain directions, still each state, each prince, ^elatey and 
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imperi&l town possessed the right of managing, without any re&l ehecl 
fiom either Emperor or Diet, all its internal afiairs, its courts ol 
justice, its commercial regulations, its internal taxation and l€^la- 
tion, and its foreign aUianoes. The actual independent eieroiae of 
snch rights was, of course, qualified by the power of the possessor 
but I believe that by the time of Charles V. either by grant from the 
emperors, or by usurpation or preBcriptiveexeroise, every commnoity 
under prince, prelate, or burgomaster had got hold of them, and 
exercised them whenever its neighbours wonld suffer it. 

It is almost to be wondered that during the long period of weak 
nnperora who reigned from Frederick n. to Charles Y, Germany 
had not separated into a few really strong states, which would have 
overcome and consolidated all the weaker communities and rid them- 
selves altogether of the slight incumbrance of the Empire. One ob- 
stacle, however, to this was the elective character of the Empire, 
which each state strong enough to be ambitions coveted for itself. 
Another was the importance and weight given to the ecclesiastical 
states and to the imperial cities by emperors who had everything to 
gain by their friendship and nothing to fear from the increase of 
their power. A third was the custom of dividing the heritages, and, 
instead of consohdating, splitting up the family territories into new 
principalities. This rale prevailed over all Germany, although it was 
not uniformly carried out. It was not until 1546 that the Bavarian 
inheritance was made indivisible, nor till 1621 the Austrian, 
Wiirtembei^ had established the rule in 1482, but all the rest of 
the princely houses had thrown away their personal unity, if not 
also their political strength, by this practice of division. So long as 
merely political interests were ooncerned, the families, however 
divided, might pull together ; but the religious question was now 
about to set brother against brother and to make the house oi^anisa- 
tton untenable. Aocordingly, from the Befonnation the practice 
was on the decrease, but the houses of Saxony, Brandenburg, and 
the Palatinate, the three most Protestant of the electorates, retained 
it and much weakened their religious interest thereby. 

If we were now going merely into the history of Germany, I sBould 
be very glad to follow into detail the broad statements that I 
have nude : but it is the reign of Charles in ite European aspecte 
rather than its particular ones that is our chief theme, and to detail 
a quantity of genealogical particulars would be to throw the greater 
features of the period into the shade. As, however, this lecture is in 
ite nature something of an introductory one, I may sketch, geographi- 
cally, an outline of the states. Of the ecclesiastical ones at first 
Uttle need be said ; they had not up to this time fallen into a 
dynastic groove, although the succession was the bone of contentiOD 
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to the gre&ter hoasea at each vacancy : a little later, 1688-1761, 
Cologne was held hj an unbroken series of Bavarian princes. 
Magdeburg mu held fiom IfilS to 1681 by princes of Brandenbtu^, 
bat long before the latter date the chaiacter of archbiBhop had 
become secnlarised. The eceleeiaatical electors very frequently held 
other bishoprics tn eomme?idam. Worms and Speyer, for instance, 
very seldom had bishops of their own ; and in this way the mote 
powerful prelates aocmnulated to themselves a pltuality cd votes in 
the Diet. Of the lay electorates, Brandenburg had branches both in 
Nortii and South Germany ; beginning as counts of Hohenzollem, 
made bnrggraves of Nuremberg by Frederick Barbarossa ; princes of 
the Empire by Charles IV., electors of Brandenburg by Sigismnnd, 
ttiey had both carefully conserved their successive acquisitions and 
tried on all hands to increase them. They had the electoral branch 
in Brandenbn^ itself ; the margraves of Anspaoti, Culmbach, and 
Bairenth, in Fianoonia, and the neighbouring lands ; and the high 
mastership of the Teutonio Order fell in 1611 to Albert of Branden- 
bui^, who recovered the independence of the Prussian possessions of 
the Order from Poland in 1521, and in 1624 took Ma seatamong the 
ecclesiastical princes in the Diet, adding thus a new territory to the 
Empire ; which by careful plying of his interests in Poland as well 
as Germany be succeeded in 1626 in obtaining as an hereditary 
duchy for himself. 

Ot these different branches, the Prussian and Franconian very 
CArly accepted the Betormation; the electoral house continued 
Catholic until 1689. Saxony had followed the plan of division, but 
without the acquisitive instinots of Brandenburg, and was in 1464 
broken np into the two houses, the Ernestine and Albertine, which 
still exist. The electorate vras taken from the Ernestine house and 
given to the Albertine in the person of Maurice in 1648 : both went 
on dividing and subdividing ; both lines being generally Protestant 
until Frederick Augustus the Strong, Duke of Saxony and Eing of 
Poland, joined the Roman Church at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The same was the case with Brunswick : Liinebui^ 
became Protestant early; Wolfenbnttel comparatively late. The 
Palatinate also ; the electorate was Protestant from 1646 to 1686, 
when it fell to the line of Neubnrg, which had clung, with some 
intervals of Protestantism, to the Eoman Church. Heese continued 
one until the death of the famous landgrave Philip, 1661 ; and 
remuned Protestuit after ita division between Caasel, Philippsthal, 
Darmstadt, and others in the next generation. Wiirtembe^ and 
Bavaria made themselves indivisible ; the former being Protestant 
from the beginning of the Beformation; Bavaria oontinnously 
Catholic. The Austrian house, I need hardly say, was never affected 
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b; the tenets of the reformers : ot the minor states I shall say, 
perhaps, more than enough in disoussing the Befoimation. 

Well, Charles V. soon disoovered that if he was to tetaia any 
power in Germany, he must do it by deputy ; the Spaniards would 
not endure his permanent settlement in a foreign country; nor 
would the wars which he was always engaged in suffer him to sit 
down quietly in his most peaceful state, be it Spain or Germany, 
whilst his people were being taxed at home and fighting for him 
abroad. Accordingly, as soon as he had perfected his own imperial 
title by receiving the crown at the hands of Pope Clement VII. at 
Bologna in 1S80, he made preparations for devolving the manage- 
ment of Germany on Ferdinand his brother, to whom he had made 
over his hereditary dominions in Austria proper. In January 16S1 
in spite of the opposition of the Elector of Saxony, who declared the 
election unconstitutional, Ferdinand was elected at Cologne (Jan. 6} 
and on the thirteenth of the same month crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapella. 

But Charles did not, I think, find the arrangement a very useful 
one ; for Ferdinand was not only a less prudent tactid&n and a more 
zealous Catholic than himself, both oiroumstences calculated to render 
hia relatione with the princes difficult ; but, by his rights over Bohemia 
and Hungary, he had involved himself in quarrels, not merely with 
the Turk, against whom Charles was always ready to fight, but with 
the native population, of whom the Emperor as Emperor had no 
cognisance. Ferdinand thus had business of his own and more than 
enough to manage. Charles, instead of being able to leave Germany 
to itself, was continually obliged to visit it or to conduct the business 
of it in person : and towards the end of hia life he no doubt thought 
tliat bis brother had shown incapacity enough to warrant him 
in proposing to set him aside in favour of his son Philip. But the 
electoral body by that time had learned Ferdinand's oharaoter, and 
also knew enough of Fliilip to dislike him ; nor on any theory could 
they consent to be subject again to the dominion of a prince so 
strong or with so great foreign attractions as Charles. The more 
oontinuooe and dated history of these transactions we shall take in the 
sequel of the Befonnation history. We ought by this time to have a 
fair notion of the balance of interests in Germany itself as well as 
in Spain and the Netherlands. 
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Tbb review whicfa we have taken in the previous lectures of the 
dotninioiifl of Charles, his titles to them, and the different elements 
of political tiie which were actively stirring in each, has been 
BoflScient to prove to ua that the condition of European a&ira most 
favDoiable to a prince at the head of such an accumulation of 
opposing influences must be peace. Peace was necessary for 
cartTing on the commerce of the Netherlands and for the furtherance 
of the great designs of the Spanish discoverers in the Western world ; 
peace was necessary to the very existence of German unity, and 
meet necessary for Italy, distracted at all times with disturbances 
within her own uea, and most liable to be made the battlefield of 
her rival plunderers. The great cloud of Ottoman conqneet stiU 
impended over Eastern Europe. Peace as a guarantee of united 
action agunst the Turks, such a crusade as iEneas Sylvius bod spent 
his art and energy and very earnest labours to achieve, seemed 
needful if Europe was to continue to be Christian. Yet the whole 
of the reign wae occupied with war, scarcely a year in which it 
was not being waged actually, or being prepared for and intrigued 
for by warrior and politician alike. Charles was probably himself 
inclined to peace for the reasons I have stated, but he was kept at 
war all his life and worn to death with it : in fact, the very extent of 
his dominions laid him open to attack on every side, and the variety 
of the titles by which he held them exposed him to the claims, just 
or unjust, of every pretender who could get the French to take up 
his cause. For it was of course the rivalry between Francis I. and 
Charles V. that created the occasion of war, and that gives the 
dramatic or romantic as contrasted with the political interest to the 
history of the period. 

Low as Francis I. stands as a man and a politician, s cooler 
and wiser and better-principled mier might have felt fears for 
France from the rapid increase of the power of the Burgundian or 
Anstrian house. For on all sides now France was bounded by the 
territories of Charles ; along the northern frontier ran the Nether- 
lands, until they joined the ecclesiastical electorates and IJorraine on 
the east. Lorraine was German. Switzerland was German indeed, 
but very on ti- Burgundian and on tri- Austrian, and so did afford a 
loophole for Francis, the net being everywhere else around hi?n , and 
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further on Savoy was open to him for a road into Italy ; then came 
the MediterraneaD and then the FyienedB. WhioheTer way he 
turned, immediately or over a little low hedge like Switzerland or 
Savoy, he saw hia rival keeping the look-out upon him. Yet 
Franois'B true interest waa peace alao : if his rival had a great 
territory he bad a compact one, one that had moreover, since the 
extinotion of political life by Lewis XI., been not a hard one 
to mle ; a oountry whose vast resources a stateemaa, if France 
ever had a statesman, would have done his best to develop : a country, 
moreover, on which his rival bad no ostensible claim. But Francis 
also had claims on foreign possessions which he was earnest to 
vindicate ; and be stood at the head of a nation that saw in him the 
very impersonation of its own qualities, gay, nnscrapuloita, ambitions, 
ruthless, false, and above all things believing in and devoted to the 
soqaisition of glory in war. 

Francis succeeded to the crown of France in 1515. At this date 
the stat« of a&ira vras this. The descent of Charles VIII. of 
France into Italy in 1494, to wrest the Milanese from Gian Galeazzo 
Sforza and to assert his own right to Naples, may be regarded as 
the beginning of modern as distinct from medieval history. It was 
the challenge which produced the first general war in Europe 
within historical times. Not that the war became general on the 
instant, it did not so until the whole power of Europe was divided 
between Charles and Francis, but it set the work going and gave 
utterance to the claims which perpetuated it. France bad a quarrel 
with Naples, and a quarrel with Spain, and a quarrd with Burgnndy, 
and a quarrel with Masimilian ; bat so long as Naples was under 
AlEonso, Spain under Ferdinand, Burgundy under Philip, and 
Qermany under Maximilian, France could take her enemies in 
detail : it did not produce a general war until Charles V. united the 
possessions and the quarrels of Naples, Spain, Burgundy, and the 
Empire. With Germany France had never had a serious mtr since 
the earliest times, since the rivalry of the perishing Earlings and 
the rising Ottos : nnder the Hohenstanfen there had been close 
peace, and since the Hohsnstaufen no German emperor had been a 
prince strong enough to fight with France single-handed, or to 
ei^ge the princes of the Empire on his side. Nor until the 
consolidation of the Burgundian heritage had France been bounded 
by a distinct German limit on the east : for the Duke of Burgundy 
was a French prince. When Albert I. was otTered the kingdom of 
France by Boniface VIII. on Philip's deposition, he replied that 
there was an agreement between the Earlings and the Capetians not 
to interfere with one another, and if he possessed much oatside 
of France he possessed also a large stake in France to keep him 
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trne to Mb alleguuioe : he wks a oloBe relatdon and a powerfnl 
bolmrk to the Eisg of FTanc« in Flanders and Belgium and 
Boi^ond; and FntnGhe-Comt^ ; that la, if he Gbose to be. 

We know that noder Chailes the Bold Burgnndy began to assert 
for baiself a qaasi-iivlependenoe, and that it was in serionB contem- 
platioD at one time that the ancient title shonld be revived and he 
shosld be acknowledged b; Frederick III. as King of Bui^ndy. 
Bat, however this might have affected matters, the efleot of havii^ 
ttiis great band of territor; between them kept France and Qernian; 
at pence. If France was in danger from Borgondy, Oennany was 
no lees so and was so drawn to France : if Burgandj was friendly 
(o France, so much the less fear of an alarm on the side of Gtemuny. 
So with different namee it had been since the time of the Crusades, 
the two countrieB were divided by states which were independent of 
either and which by war or peace kept the two asunder. Now all 
this was altered. Bnrgondy, in the shape of Ch&rles V., had become a 
rival, and all round, the territory thai had been kept off by the 
debateable laitds before came nearer ; and beyond his own borders the 
King of Fruice saw nothing bnt Hapebnrgs, Bargundians, Spaniards : 
they covered all the land, and a quarrel on one side was a qnorrel on 
alL Tbns it was that the invasion of Naples by Charles VIIL 
lighted the flame of a general war. 

The war of Charles VIIL had come to an end, and in the twenty 
years that separate it from the accession of Francis I. many other wars 
had been fought, and many combinations of the European powers had 
been formed and broken ; of these the most famous is the one which 
followed the league of Cambrai in 1608, formed by the Pope, 
Uoximilian, Ferdinand, and Lewis XII. against Venice ; the allies, 
having plundered the Republic, had quarrelled, and, in 1618, Venice 
and France united against the rest. The arms of the Spaniards and 
Germans were generally successful, and in 1616 the weu: was lingering 
on agunst the wishes probably of all concerned. Francis L was 
anxious at the moment for peace to secure his acquisitions in Lom- 
bardy, won by the victory of Uarignano (September 1515) and the 
cession of Maximilian Bforza. Charles was anxious for peace to 
enable him to visit Spain, which he had just inherited, though by no 
means with a fair prospect of aoqniescence on the part of his eub- 
jecta ; and Maximilian also was quite willing. So this part of the 
drama, which is, indeed, but introductory to our proper business, 
comes to an end in August 1516, when the treaty of Noyon settled 
the quarrels between Spain and France, and that of Brussels the 
struggle between the Emperor and the French and Venetians. 

By the treaty of Noyon, Francis, on the understanding that 
Charles abonld marry his daughter, gave up his claims on Naples. 
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B; that oE Brussels, Verons was given up by the Emperor to the 
allies, Venice and the Frenoh, and FrandB thu8 retained Milan and 
Genoa, being, with his allies the Venetians, and the friendship of the 
Pope, supreme in Lombardy. From 1616 to 1521 we get five years of 
peace, but they were pregnant with new wars : they were occupied by 
Charles in Spain from 1617 to 1620 ; and during 1619 and 1620 be 
was busy securing his election to the Empire, and arranging his afbirs 
after the election, as we have seen. Thus he had no time for open 
war. The gap is filled up with intrigue. AH the rival claims and 
quarrels founded on them still subeisted : Naples, Milan, Burgundy, 
and Kavarre. The French etill coveted Naples, to which Francis 
bad claims under the will of the lost of the Angevin line, the heir of 
King Ben6 ; the Emperor coveted Milan as an escheat, and hated the 
sight of the French in Italy ; Charles hod a right to the Duchy of 
Burgundy, which Lewis XI. had seized as an escheated male fief, and 
had never let go ; Navarre was s^ held by Spain, in spite of ihe 
undertaking made at Noyon that Henri d'Albret should be restored. 
Accordingly we are not prepared to find that the peace of Noyon was 
kept very long. Within three months a new treaty was arranged 
between Maximilian, Charles, and Henry VIII. of England (October 
1616), by which each was bound to defend the other in case of inva- 
sion. The Pope and the Swiss were to be taken into the league, but 
the latter disappointed the confederates by making a perpetual peaCe 
with France about the same time. 

It is here that England comes on the stage : another power as 
compact as the kingdom of Francis, and as ubiquitous by her naval 
power OS the kingdom of Charles, but, unlike the two, almost impreg- 
nable against attack ; like the two, ambitious and aggressive. The 
intrigues of England at this point are attributed generally to the 
ambition of Wolaey, who was alternately bribed by both parties, mther 
with hard cash or with promises of aid in his views on the Papacy. 
Into a refutation of this idea, this is not the occasion to go ; but I may 
say that the result of modem investtgations has been to alter the 
balance of opinion against Wolsey, to show that he was an able 
miniet«r, but minister to an able king, and that his character for 
honeety of purpose and patriotism is on a par with that of far more 
renowned statesmen.' It was a period of intrigue, but the intrigues 
were not woven by Wolaey for his own selfish ambition, but used by 
him for the advancement of England, and for the averting of the two 
great evils, a too powerful France, which would be fatal to English 
independence, and a too powerful Emperor, which would be fatal to 
all independence in Europe. The internal causes of the English 

1 Ur. Pollard's 
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intrigaea nt this time are beyond out present safajeot : both the 
great rivals courted Henry, &nd he endeaTonred, doubtless with 
stateentasUke BelfishneBB, to hold the balance between them. 

From the treat; of Noyon onwarda an ontward tendency towards 
the conaolidation of peaoe continued to show itself. In October 
1618 a general treaty was agreed on between Charles, Franois, 
Henry, and Maximilian, for the defence of Christendom against the 
Tai^ and for the maintenance of peaoe against all invasion. By 
this treaty Henry vas bonnd to help the party which was first 
invaded ; and henceforth all depended on who should be first to 
proclaim war. The death of MaximiUan and the election to the 
Empire changed the state of afiGurs only so far as to delay any 
approaching break-up for a short time. In 1620 we find Charles 
and Francis both eager to draw Henry VIII. into a close alliance. 
Wolsey plans the meeting of Henry and Francis at the Field of the 
Cloth cf Gold : Charles hears of this before it comes off, and, to get the 
first word, visits England in person. In May 1620 Charles visited 
his uncle at London ; in June Henry visited Francis at Ardres ; and 
in July he met Charles again at Oravelines. The result of these 
interviews was to throw Henry's sympathies entirely on the Imperial 
side. Leo X. now began to look the same way : he had the views of 
the Papacy and the views of the Medici to carry out, he had also 
the nfttnnl Italian desire to drive the French ont of Lombardy. 
Sinoe the eleotioD of Charles V. he had changed his views more than 
onoe : then he acquiesced in the retention of the kingdom of Naples, 
althongfa a Oerman sovereign in Bonth Italy was at least as 
dangerous as a French one in North ; then he had made a league 
with FianoiB for the conquest and partition of Naples ; now he pro- 
posed to Charles a league for the conquest of the Milanese and the 
expulsion of the French. He also saw that war was coming on, and 
was glad to take his chance with the strongest. 

But before the intrigues came to a head — and I can acquit neither 
party, for they did not drift into war as we do, but made preparations 
for it and then waited until an occasion of quarrel came — before the 
intrigues came to a head, Francis by his dishonesty and underhand 
dealing brought the whide of Europe down upon him : the death 
of William of Chi^vres, lord of Croy, Charles's most mature and 
podfio adviser, in Uay 1621, almost exactly coincides with his first 
attacks upon Charles, and certainly removed Charles's lost objection 
to accept the challenge. The war begins, but at first not overtly : 
Francis sends L'Esparre and Bonnivet into Navarre at the head 
of the forces of Henri d'Albret, which he has himself supplied, 
and with instructions to carry the war into Castile. At the same 
time, encouraged by his support, Bobert de la Marck, lord of Sedan 
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and Bouillon,! proclaims irar against the Emperor. Charles very 
naturally complains. Henry is told that be should, according to 
the treaty of 1618, attack the first aggressor, or at all events act sa 
mediator. He geta together a congress at Calais, at which Wolsey 
represents him (August 1521).* There each side puts forth all the 
old claims ; but the news from Spain scatters negotiation to the 
winds. Bonnivet has taken Fontarabia. Francis refuses to restore 
it : there is now no hindrance to the war ; and the oombination is 
now Charles, Henry, and the Pope against Fmncia. In October 
hostilities begin on the Netherland border : in November Milan is 
taken ; the French under Lautroc are driven out of Lombardy by 
Colonna and the Marquis of Fescara : in December Leo X. dies and 
Charles sees his old tutor, Adrian of Utrecht, on the papal throne. 

But Europe was only beginning to learn what a general war means : 
neither party had his preparations yet available ; and the year 16S2 saw 
a languishing war both in Ficardy and in Lombardy ; the advantage 
was on the side of Charles ; Genoa recovered her independence by 
the expulaion of the French ; Lautrec was compelled by the mutiny 
of the BwisB mercenariea to retire into France ; and Cremona re- 
mained the only Italian city in the hands of Francis. In the mean- 
time (May 1S22) Charles again visited England and drew the cords 
of the alliance closer by a new treaty, this time engaging himself to 
Henry's daughter Mary, as he had done at Noyon to Francis's 
daughter Louise ; but both Charles and Francis were short of 
money, Henry had to apply to his parliament to raise it ; and Hia 
inHneoce of Adrian VI. was felt to be pacific instead of the revene, 
ae that of Leo X. had been. The business of Spain called Charles 
from the scene of action as soon as he bad assured himself of 
the active co-operation of England. It was even possible that the 
struggle might languish on : the troubles in Spain gave Charles 
more work than he could manage. At all events men held their 
hands somewhat ; the crash hod yet to come. 

Again Fr&ncis cut the ground from under his own feet by his 
quarrel with the Dnke of Bourbon, Constable of France : he drove 
from his side the most able of his friends and furnished his enemy 
with a general in the first r&nk of the soldiers of that day, beloved 
by the French people, and henceforth by the natural result of hatred 
and d«sp««tiotii, an unwearied enemy and stirrer-up of enmities 
and deviser of evils for the perfidious king. I need not repeat 
the story how Louise of Savoy, the mother, and a worthy one, of 

■ Bouillon, the duob; of Godfre;, wns mortgi^ed bj him to the church of 
Idige, which retaloed It until 14S4, when Bobert de U Marok forced them to 
mortgage it to him and tried to make himself duke. The title of dake was 
accorded to Ilobsrt IV. in 1062. 

■ Treat; of Bragn between Bcnr; and Charlee, Aagnet IS21. 
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FnnciB I., toved Charles of Bourbon : how he refnaed her, and she 
thereapon raised an nnrighteouB claim to the lands ot the duchy 
of Bourbon which Charles had receired with his wife ; how FranoiB, 
knowing his mother to be what she was, and Charles to be what 
he was, allowed the wicked woman to have her way, sequestrated 
throogfa the perverted machinery cf the law courts the estaten 
in dispute, and gOAded the Constable into treason and flight. This 
was early in 1628, joat as Francis was making up his mind to 
descend in person into Italy and attempt to renew his early 
triumphs. 

The effect of Bourbon's flight was to postpone this design. 
BonniTet was sent instead of his master : Bonnivet, the more com- 
pUsant lover of Louise, and the deadly enemy of Bourbon. Yet 
the air of the year was not good for action t Bonnivet found Pescara 
unprepared and overran the Milanese. He might have taken Milan, 
but he too was languid and failed to do so. His successes were 
very small ; but it was a great thing that Francis was able to show 
fight at olL Robertson sums np the year as on the whole glorious to 
Francis, but it is only by shntting hiB eyes to the intensity of the 
afaame of the French king. Francis oounts the alienation of Bourbon 
as a triumph, and attributes the confusion of the designs of his 
enemies to bis own intrigues : but apparently he forgets that be has 
provoked a general war, in which all men are against him, and has 
given ft just gronnd of quarrel ; that the storm is as yet only brewing. 
The one great suoeess is tbe defeat or failure of the English invasion 
of Ficardy : tbe greatest piece of good fortune to Francis is the death 
of the Pope Adrian VI. in September 1528, and the election of on 
Italian as his successor. This at once gave him an improved position 
in Italy ; an Italian Pope might turn against the Germans ; ft 
German Pope would always be hostile to Fiance : and on the side of 
England also Wolsey, disappointed of the Papacy, would be less 
ardently imperial 

But the march of events from this point becomes more rapid ; the 
year 1S24 in very eventful, nor, although the influences on which he 
ealonlated did ijot altogether fait him, was the result more favourable 
to Francis. There were three campaigns, if we may call tfaem 
campaigns, sncceediug one another rapidly : the attempt of Bon- 
nivet to recover the Milanese, the invasion of Provence by Bourbon 
and Pescara, and the second invasion of Lombardy by Francis 
himself which ends in the siege of Pavia. Clement VII. refused 
indeed to be accessory to the attack on Francis ; he was afraid that 
tbe Imperial power, which whilst at a distance appeared less danger- 
ous than tbe French, was growing too great for the safety of Italy, 
but the change in his position had not yet affected that of tbe other 
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Italian states. Bonnivet found himself without alllee and with a 
very insafiicient army, in a tenitory now altogether liostile. He was 
oompellad to retreat, his own miamfuiagement being ateoost as oon- 
cloaiTe againat him as the taotics of his opponents. It waa in a 
hattle fought with Fescara during this retreat that the French 
experienced the loss of their best and bravest champion. Bayard, the 
knight without fear and without reproadi. He fell on April 80, 
1624, a date which enables us to remember the close of Bonnivet's 
second series of Italian disasters. 

It would have been well if Charles had been satisfied and willing 
to make peace, hot the acquisition of a general of such power and 
local influence as Bourbon, and probably also the counsels of the Con- 
stable himself anxious to make a bold stroke for his promised king- 
dom of Provence, led him to adopt a policy of aggressioii, the un- 
fortunate result of which turned for the moment the tide that seemed 
flowing in his favour. In July 1624 he despatched Bourbon and 
Pescara into Provence with orders to take Marseilles. Bui the 
design was more easily drawn up than carried out. The MarseiUais 
conducted their defence with admirable spirit of endnraaoe and 
self-sacrifice : for forty days they held out unsuccoured ; then Francis 
was enabled to bring up a large force in time to save the town. The 
siege began on August 7. The forces of Bourbon and Pesoara, 
insufficient in themselves and disabled further by the divided oonnsel 
of their leaders, neither of whom had willingly undertaken the ex- 
pedition, were obliged to draw off in disgrace : in September they 
had to retire into Italy after the sole exploit of the capture of Aix, 
which of course they had to leave defenceless when they retired. 

Francis lost no time in making reprisals : notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, he crossed the Alps. It was a race between 
him and Pescara which should first reach Milan. Pescara, who had 
returned by the coast whilst Francis crossed Mont Cenis, beat him 
by incredible exertions, but only by a day. That day showed him 
that he could not defend Milan in its present state and witii his 
present force. He left the city by one gate whilst Francis entered at 
the other (October 1624). The tables were completely tnmed, and 
Francis found that the powers were ready enough to salute the rising 
sun. Henry YIII. hod already cooled towards Charles ; Clement VII. 
was ready for open hostility. 

It is curious, in ths midst of all these compUcations, to learn 
with how small a force Charles was prepared to hold the ground 
against his energetic rival. His whole army, Robertson tells us, was 
not more than 16,000 men : most of them, it is true, faithful and 
trained Spaniards ; but yet very disproportionate to both the extent 
of his dominions and the great and compact force that Francis was 
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able fc> mushivl agaiost him. With 16,000 men, Bouibon, Pescam, 
and L&nnoy, the vioeroy of Naples, who was Charles's representative 
in Italy, had to hold the world, we may say, against Francis. For- 
tunately Francis's want of generalship waa in their favour. Whilst 
Boorbon hastened into Oermany to levy men on his own account, 
and lAnnoy mortgaged the revenue of Naples to obtain mercenaries 
for the defence of that kingdom, Francis had nothing to do bnt ovei- 
whelm Peaoara with his scanty force. But Francis did nothing of the 
kind : he insisted on besieging Pavia ; he invested it on October 28, a 
t<»taiight after he had taken Milan ; and for nearly four months Antonio 
deLeyvadefendeditagainsthim. Not content with thus waatingtime 
he detached 6,000 men under the Dnke of Albany to Naples, and so 
Wt himself with a diminished force, whilst the imperialists were 
Btnining every nerve to increase their own. On February 24, lfi26, 
Charles's birthday, be attacked the army of Fescara, which was ap- 
proaching Pavia in a faint hope of raising the siege or throwing pro- 
visions into the city. There he was beaten and taken prisoner ; the 
strength of bia position failed him in a moment ; in a fortnight after 
there was not a French soldier in Lombardy ; Milan Burrendered 
without a stroke, aud the fortune of Charles roae higher than ever, 
rose indeed high enough to excuse in a young man of twenty-five 
any amount of exultation and presumption. 

I may as well remark here that Robertson's strictures on 
Charles's conduct at this juncture, and on his character generally, 
seem to me to be not only eminently unfair, but extraordinarily 
superficial. The imputation of an unbounded ambition and unscru- 
polons insincerity is one of the most regrettable features of history- 
writing. If Charles waa unboundedly ambitious, why on earth did 
be thronghont his life content himself with simply labouring all he 
eonU to secure the territory that he possessed ? He was by right 
and title master of half of Europe ; was it a sign of unbounded am- 
bition that be did not ohooae to resign the rights and dominions 
that he bad inherited from his father ? or that he did bis best to 
establish the dominion which be held, and held for the most part 
without any competitor who had even the shadow of a claim? 
That he should r^^ard Francis as a bitter enemy, and that he should 
be anxious to disable him from disturbing his authority in every 
country that bordered on his dominions, was a policy of caution, not 
ofambition. The whole of Charles's wars were really defensive wars ; 
bis political sins and errras in the treatment of his own anbjects, 
both as touching religion and as touching constitutional liberty, 
w«n sins and errors of defence, not of aggieaaion ; the securing, aa he 
thought it, not the increasing of his power. We may ask, in what 
war did Charles ever engage vrithont either being provoked into it 
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by intrigue or acting simply on the defensive? What territory 
did he ever seize that was not either his own by right or absolutely 
neoesaary to the securing of his right ? Ad aonbitious policy must 
be aggressive : Charles's policy was never E^gressive ; he made no 
attempt on little Portugal ; Bohemia and Hungary were safe from 
his aggression ; the Milanese he recovered not for himself but 
for the Sforza as against the French. In all his wars he acts like a 
man who knows that he has as wide dominions as he can manage, 
and who, whilst he will not listen to the proposal to dinunish them, 
certainly makes no attempt to enlarge them. Nor does hia insin- 
cerity rest on any better basis than wanton imputation, although I 
cannot say that his character in this respect was a whit better than 
the average political morality of his day. Anyhow, I think, having 
got the hold on Francis that he now had, he was in the right to 
take advantage of it and to show that such an adversary merited no 
generosity at his hand. Francis had no claim for anything but 
hostility from Charles. Charles at his worst is an angel of light 
beside Francis. 

The captivity of Francis lasted (or eleven months, until Jan. 14, 
1S26 (treaty of Madrid). He was liberated Feb. 21, and returned 
March 17, 1623. During this period, mark ISrst the alteration of 
the balance of opinion. England and Italy both saw that it would 
be a mistake to suffer France to be overwhelmed. Henry VIH., 
therefore, drew off from the Emperor, and, on the pretence that be 
had failed to fulfil the treaty of Bruges, by which each was bound to 
deliver up usurpers to those whose rights they had usurped, re- 
nounced his alliance, and concluded one with the mother of Francis, 
who was acting as regent during his captivity (Aug. 25, 1626). 
Clement VII., on the other hand, miscalculated Italian opinion and 
bought peace from Lannoy, poying for it in hard cash ; a payment 
which enabled Lannoy to quiet his mercenaries, although Charles 
refused to ratify the treaty. Morone, the Chancellor of Milan, the 
chief minister of Sforza, in whose favour Charles had been fighting, 
was afraid now of the imperial preponderance ; he proposed to 
Fescara, who was offended by the transfer of the royal prisoners to 
Spain, a treason which should give Italy its independence and 
give Naples to Pescara as an independent kingdom. Fescara, how- 
ever, sbowed himself to be above the bribe, and Morone drew down 
absolute forfeiture on his unlucky master. But Morone did not 
lose his power of intrigue, and the Pope, the Venetians, and the 
disinherited Sforza, with the aid of Henry VIII- as patron of the 
Holy League, formed no inconsiderable basis for a confederation 
against Charles : this was formally arranged immediately after 
Francis's liberation, in the treaty of Cognac, March 22, 1626. 
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Whilst these iDtriguee were working Charles was endeavouriiig 
to get what he could out of the French king. Francis, though loth 
to yield, was able to comfort himself with the reflexion that promisea 
and treaties made under oompnlsion were not binding. We Deed not, 
I think, trouble ourselves about the tedious negotiationB. The end was 
the treaty of Madrid, by which Fiancia was released on condition of 
Bortendering the Bnrgundian duchy with its dependencies to Charles 
in full sovereignty, and renouncing all pretensions to any part of 
Italy, Milan, Genoa, or Naples. He was to marry the Emperor's 
sister, to give up all claims of suzerainty over the Flemish provinces ; 
to leetore the Constable of Bourbon to bis possessions ; to obtain 
the resignation of Henri d'Albrot of his rights in Navarre, and to 
leave two of his sons as hostages with Charles for the ^llfilmeDt of 
the traaty. Francis, before signing, executed a secret document, 
formally disavowing any intention to keep the conditions : an act 
which simply puts him out of the pale of historical toleration : no more 
entire and acoomplished scoundrel ever left faimsaU witiwut excuse. 
Scarcely less wicked, however, was the policy of Clement VII., who, 
as soon as tba Holy League was agreed on, absolved him of his oath 
and set him free to co-operate with the designs of the confederation 
(or the restotation of Bforza and the conquest of Naples. 

Franois's intention to avoid the surrender of Burgundy was 
early discovered by Charles. Embassies went to and fro, Oharlea 
insisting and Francis offering money, but no agreement was come 
to : the war in Italy, however, continued without Francis's aid, and 
the Emperor had enough to do to break the strength of the 
Uogoe alone. Bonrbos had succeeded Pescara in the command of 
the imperial forces in Italy, and he was able to compel Sforza to 
BiiTrendei Milan, and took possesBion of the duchy which Charles 
was to bestow on him as duke. Thus the Sforza branch of the 
Gonsioracy was broken. Clement Vn. was next detached ; and this 
by intr^ue ; Hugh de Moncada, the imperial envoy, persuaded the 
Colonnas to take up arms and besiege the Pope ; then offered his 
services as mediator, and, as one condition of restoration, persuaded 
the Pope to recall his forces : this for the moment reduced the league 
to inactivity. The second great crisis of the war was brought on 
by the conduct of Bourbon, who indeed was in this matter hardly 
a free agent ; tor he was a desperate outlawed man, knowing that 
he had bean deceived and victimised on all hands, and that a 
deepeiate death was his only release. He had brought down, at the 
end of 1626, a large force of Germans whom he was put to bis wits' 
end to pay : men whom Lutheraniam had so far touched as to make 
them careless of all religion, and unbridled in their appetite for 
plunder. Nor were they all Germans ; they were, like the medieval 
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merceDariea, the offscouring of the earth. To satisfy these men 
with plander, he was compelled to march soathiwds; and aa 
Clement had, as soon as he got his forces back to Rome, expelled 
the Colonnas and joined in the French attack on Naples, be directed 
the march on Home, where I need hardly tell yon he perished in the 
assault, seeking death, and leaving the capital of Christendom to 
sack and outrage (May 7, 1527). The news of the capture of 
Bomeand the imprisonment of the Pope roused the whole of Europe. 
Henry and Francis became now close friends : the Florentines 
expelled the Medici ; the Venetians shamelessly seized Ravenna 
from their friend and ally the Pope ; Francis prepared for war in 
Lombardy and an invasion of Naples, Wben the measures of 
Henry and Francis were taken, and the mask of negotiation thrown 
off, their heralds formally denounced war agtunst Charles and 
presented their defiance. Charles accepted that of Henry ; Francis 
he declared a renegade and faithless. This produced a challenge 
from Frands, which Charles accepted for single combat ; but the 
duel never took place. 

Meanwhile the imperial forces remained unmanageable and 
losing time at Some : both the Pope and their own generals equally 
anxious to get rid of them. After six months of imprisonment and 
negotiation, Clement, in December X527, escaped in disguise from 
Rome ; and, the bird being flown, the armies were at last free to 
depart, war being now openly proclaimed. The year lfi28 is full of 
the brilliant exploits of Lautreo, who in this last year of his life 
amply redeemed all his former failures. Under him the French 
forces reconquered Lombardy, and almost conquered Najdee. With 
the assistance of Filippino Doria he blockaded the capital, and 
defeated the Spanish fleet. But the success of the French in 
Naples, like that of the Qermans in Rome, was short-lived. It 
expired at the death of Lautrec by plague, Aug. IB, 1528. Nor were 
his exploits in Lombardy more permanent in effect. The Count of 
St. Pol sacked Pavia in the same month of August, but the troops 
were entirely demoralised. Filippino Doria rapidly changed sides 
at the persuasion of his uncle Andrea, and joined the Emperor, 
relieved Naples and then seized Genoa, where be restored the re- 
public, so long in abeyance under French protection or domination. 

These reverses convinced Francis that it was time to submit to 
the exigencies of his bad tuck. His sons must even be ransomed : 
his manoeuvres, intrigues, and forces bad all been wasted ; only he 
had gained time and the chance that he might in freedom make 
better terms than he had been able to do in captivity. His mother 
Louise, and her sister-in-law Mai^;;aret of Savoy, were the mediators ; 
and by their efforts the peace of Combrai was negotiated, to which — 
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After a short caiopaign in Lomb&rdy in 1629, in whicli A. de Lejva 
took the Count of St. Pol, the French general, and destroyed hia 
anny — Francis agreed. This treaty was settled on August 8. 
Two million crowns were paid tor the release of the hostages; 
Fiancifl gave np his rights over Flanders and Artois and renoonoed 
all claims on Italy ; ha undertook also to comfdete the negotiation 
for marriage with Queen Eleanor of FortugaL The Emperor, on 
his part, gave np his designs on Burgundy. So peace wsa mode for 
the time; and the trea^ ol Barcelona, between Charles and the 
Pc^ (June S9, 1529), made shortly before that of Gambrai, 
restored the Medici to Florence, and abolished the papal rights over 
Naples, completed the general pacification. 



LECTUBE V 

THE BB70BUATI0M TO TBS DIET OF AUaBBUBG, 1930 

Ahoho all the events which give the sixteenth century its peculiar 
character in history none is more important than that movement, or 
series of movements, which goes under the name of Reformation. 
It is, indeed, this, with the accumulation of power in the Hapsburg 
bunily, which makes the distinctive mark between the medieval and 
the modem ; but the influence of the Hapsburgs broke up gradually 
and was wasted after the death of Charles V. by division between the 
Spanish a&d German branches ; that of the Beformation has gone 
on, for good or for evil, gradually gathering into itself a variety of 
other elements, dynastic, local, national, and political, until it has 
maderloin, more or less near to the surface, almost every struggle since 
the century in which it originated. If theio had been no Beformation 
there would have been perhaps no [French] Bevolution — at all events 
not a revolution in which the defiance of God was as clearly and loudly 
proclaimed as was the overthrow of all the laws of human society ; 
and without the Reformation the schism between North and South 
Germany, exhibited in the wars of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth oentories, would have taken some other way of developing. 
I say this without any reflection on the tenets of the reformers. I 
do not say that their doctrines led the way to either of these sets of 
consequences : there were other oanses at work, but the religious one 
was a good colooiable cause, and it mixed with, and gave its colour 
to, many others which bad little in common with, in particular, the 
cause of liberty, as it is called. 

The joke of the Chnich of Borne was in many respects a heavy 
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yoke at the beginniiig of the centory : an escape from it was freedom , 
even if it were an escape ending in the still bitterer thraldom of 
Puritanism. Puritaniem of your own choice was regarded as greater 
freedom th&n Boman laxity if such were your father's choice foryou. 
And 80 traditionally Puritanism in religion has been connected with 
freedom in politios ; not that they have anything in common save 
chance resistance to one authority, an authority which the politician 
would destroy to substitute a more voluntary keeping of law and 
a greater share of individual responsibility in the subject, but which 
the Puritan would destroy to set up a more grinding religious 
tyranny of his own. I intend in this eoorae to steer dear of the 
religions part of the Beformation history : as clear as I can. But it 
will be neceesary, before we can estimate its political importance, to 
mention some of its causes and some of the reasons which made it 
an espresaion of the religious as well as of the political tendendes 
of the age. And in Germany itself, I think, it was a more religious 
movement than it was in England, or in any part of Europe where 
it was finally successful ; for there it began in religious questions, 
and was taken up only later by politicians. It cannot be said that, 
independent of political support, the Beformation has triumphed in 
any nation. In England its success was certunly political rather 
than religious. In France it was political as well as religious, and 
in France it was beaten. In Germany it was political after having 
been first religious, and in North Germany at least it sncceeded. In 
Spain and Italy, where it was mainly a matter of religion, learning, 
and cultivation, it was thoroughly stamped out. 

The religious movement of the Reformation was occasioned by a 
revolt against the doctrinal teaching of the Boman Church ; ttfo 
political movement by a desire amongst princes and nobles to appro- 
priate to themselves the extensive wealth and territorial property and 
jurisdictions which had aocnmulated in the hands of churchmen. 
In England this took the form of the plunder of the monasteries and 
the greater churches ; but as the bishops and clergy had no great 
territorial jurisdictions, they did not afford the same inducements to 
secularisation that the great German churches did ; and there can 
be little doubt that, humanly speaking, it was to this, the absence of 
this temptation to greedy princes, that we owe the maintenance of 
Church discipline and organisation here ; if we had had archbishops 
like Mentz, Cologne, Treves, and Magdeburg in the sixteenth century, 
we should have had none at all in the nineteenth. Now, curiously 
enough, the great endowments, immunities, and jurisdictions of the 
German churches bad been heaped on them for the very purpose th« 
fulfilment of which was the real ground of offence against them in 
the eyes of sixteenth-century politicians. Some of them, no doubt, 
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had been porcbaaed hj smbitions prelates, or were the voluntary 
oflerings of too supeistitioiiB sovereigns ; but the larger portion 
were the deliberate gift of kings and emperors who were anxious (1) 
to prevent private wars among the vassals of the Empire, (2) to 
retain in their own handa the nomination to the temporal govern- 
ment of some extensive portion of their dominions ; and (8) to pre- 
vent the accumulation of too wide stretches of territory in the huids 
of one man or of one family. The jarisdiction of the never-dying 
Church corporation could never be gathered in by marriage of 
escheat into the neighbouring lay principality ; and so long as the 
eoclesiastical principalities were widely scattered between the terri- 
tories of the jealouB princes, a very great difficulty was interposed 
against the prevalence of private wars. Thus the secular character of 
the bifihoprioa had its good side as well as its bad ; and even the bad, 
bad as it is, may be exaggerated ; although the prelates were them- 
selves ministers, judges, sovereign princes, politicians, and, in some 
few instances, warriors, yet the spiritual welfare of the people was not 
wholly neglected, as might be expected. Every prince bishop had 
hifl staff of Bufiragans, or curate bishops, who did the spiritual work 
for him, and the spiritual work of the lower clergy must be freely 
allowed for when we are estimating by a modem standard the over- 
engroBsing secularity of the higher clergy, the canons of the chapters, 
and the heads of the great monastic communities. 

In reading any history of the Reformation written by a German, 
or drawn, as most of our own are, from German sources, it seems to 
OS carious that the German mind contrives to confound so thoroughly 
these two elements : it almost looks as if the writers thought the 
Beformation was called for as much by the faults of the episcopal 
^tem as by the Roman depravations of doctrine : it certainly looks like 
a consciousness that without the more vulgar, the more popular, the 
more easily understood cry, the religious movement would have failed 
to become popular amongst the classes who were then the arbiters 
of change. I believe that this is a mistake on their part : I believe that 
the ecclesiastical territories were better and not worse governed than 
the secular principalitiee, that there was less taxation and less war, 
more education, commerce, and care taken in the development of re- 
Bouroes. It is impossible to blame the present holders of unpopular 
jurisdictions for their administration of a system which has come 
down to them from many generations, unless they can be shown to 
have refused improvement. On a brood political view the true 
objection is not to the existence of ecclesiastical jurisdictions or prin- 
cipalities, but to the subdivision of a national unity into irresponsible 
iurisdictions and principalities at all. Religiously regarded, the 
system has scarcely a redeeming feature. 
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Well, the deeire of iDcreaeing territor; and exeroieiag the rights 
of independent princes to prey upon one anotherwas, I tun convinced, 
the political cause of the German Befom&tion. And, curioosl; 
enoogh, in Qermany &a in England, the example was set in that 
direction by the party which afterwards was to lose ao largely by it. 
It was Wolsey's dissolution of the minor monasterieB to support his 
new foundation which is now Christ Church that set the inviting 
bait before the hungry courders and the greedy Eing ; and so in 
Germany it was the purchase and secularisation of the bishopiio of 
Utrecht by Charles V. which opened theeyes of the electors and other 
prinoee to the prospect of being able to round off and increase thdr 
own poBBessions by similar dealings. The full fruit of this does not 
appear until the following century, and the entire secularisation of 
these terri tones was deferred until the Bevolu tion in which the andent 
Empire itself oollapsed. 

Into the history of the religious movement I shall not go 
minutely, but 1 must state one or two things which it seems to me 
are generally overlooked or misstated. And in the first place about 
the invention of printing. It is often argued that the invention of 
printing was an important contribution to the cause of reformation, 
because it multiplied books and placed the means of reading and 
forming a judgment within the reach of all of those who had been 
neglected and mistaught and were now able to detect the errors and 
ignorances of their misleaders. This is an exaggeration — great as 
the power of the press became in its earliest days, it could not edu- 
cate as fast as it could print, nor coold the invention of printing, 
scarcely fifty years before Luther began to preach, have produced any 
such change in the minds and powers of the people amongst whom 
his first successes lay. But in one way it certainly did affect the 
question, and that so as to put the two parties on an equality. It 
multiplied books and facilitated the acquisition of knowledge, but it > 
also made the means of knowledge too common to be preraous. 
Whilst books were scarce, books were very precious ; and a man of 
learning was, not the man who knew how to find what he wanted in 
a great Ubrary, but the man who had read every book he could lay 
hold on and studied it and had its stores at his command. The very 
scarceness of books made them moregreedily,morecarefully studied. 
The learned man of the fifteenth century was a very prodigy of learn- 
ing ; the learned man of the sixteenth was not the man who had his 
knowledge in his head, but who could refer to books. If the Roman 
Church had had in the eariy part of the sixteenth century a few such 
theologians as she had at the Council of Basel, she might, for the 
learned half of the world, have turned bock the tide of the Reformation. 
As it was, her clergy, and even her students, were ignorant under the 
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oferwhdnung preeBiire of the regenented literature ; and the adver- 
saries were more learned, for they were the aggreasora and had taken 
eare to polish thdr controversial armour aod look well to the weapons 
of defenoe as well as of attack. The great weak point of the Roman 
theologians was the neglect of the atudy of the Hoi; Scriptmres. 

But again the Bem^ssanoe, the restoration of learning, is some- 
timoB all^od as a oontribnting cause of the Reformation, because it 
lestoied the studies of the Greek language and the New Testament 
in the original tongue, and in general awoke the minds of mankind 
to new truths. Now this is only true within a limit. It oertainly 
opened the Qre^ Testament and other Greek treasai«6 to the 
learned ; but it was not bj the learned that the Reformation was 
popularised nor was it popular among them, the people who 
did work out the Befonnatiou were not learned in these ways. 
Erasmus, the typical man of the Renaissanoe, never left the Church 
of Borne. Bather I should say that the Renaissance wm in its 
essence a pagan revival, and had little else to do with the Befonna- 
tion than that it opened men's minds — that is, the minds of men 
irtu) wore liable to its influences — to the existence of strange forms 
of thought ; it helped by shaking, by being one of the subordinate 
causes of the shaking of the fabric of society. Nowhere was the 
infinenoe of the Benaissanoe more deeply felt than at Rome : yet was 
Borne enlightened by it ? Nay, truly she was heathenised, and it 
was her heathenising that gave umbrage to the reformers and that 
gave them, moreover, much of their vantage-ground against her. No : 
although there is much in German Protestantism which is painful to 
an historically inclined mind, I do not think that its source was either 
in the printing press of Mentz or in the opened sluices of Greek and 
Latin paganism. During the whole of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
oenturiee, there had been an acknowledgment of the need of reforma- 
kion in the Church, in her practices, and very especially in her dis- 
cipline. There were unquestionably men ardently bent on reforma- 
tion in these respects who were as firmly as ever attached to her 
dogmatic teaching ; there were others whom the urgent necessity of 
reformation in one point led to believe in an equal necessity for 
reformation in another, men who in some cases, like that of Wiclif , 
lemfuned in the Church criticising and rejecting the authoritative 
dogmas as well as the delinquent discipline ; and others, like the 
IjoUards, who went out of the Cbnroh rather than be partakers of 
what they thought her abominations. But in both sorts ol men we 
should, I think, give credit to the beat and most learned for a true 
zeal for righteousness. 

The great cry In the fifteenth century was for reformation by a 
general council : the great schism of the West, the spectacle of two, 
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three, or foui rival Fopes, had broken up the perfeotnoBB of the idea 
of unity in the Western Church : the Court of Borne had lost its 
au|»eniAC7, and that Bupremao; must be regained. It was not that 
refomution was objectionable, but reformation without a general 
council was impossible, and a general council carried to its Intimate 
results could not but end- in the depression of the Bee of Borne. 
That could not be thought of for an instant. And, besides this 
desire of reformation, there were already in different countries of 
Europe, although onoonnected, so far ae we can see, with one 
another, Bocietiefl of men who were persuaded that they bad 
purer and clearer views of divine truth than the Boman Cbnroh 
taught or suffered to be propounded to the faithful. And all theae, 
if it were simply in the way of negation, had something in common. 
Such were the Waldenses of the Swiss mountains, the mystics of 
Gennany, the Lollards in England, the Hussites in Bohemia : all 
of different race, of different tenets, different history, and different 
motives tor letonnation, but all at one in the rejection of the 
dogmatio pressure of Borne. These men bad little to do with the 
actual machinery of the Beformation. The Lollard movement in 
England was a criminal one in the eyes of those who set the stone 
of reformation rolling : the Hussite movement in Bohemia was 
anti-German aa well aa anti-Boman ; there is the utmost difiBcnlty 
in establishing any actual string of connexion between the Vaudois 
and any reformed party ; but they wei« more remotely helping-causes 
to change. They were monuments of the existence of schools of 
thought and dogma which survived notwithstanding the hostility of 
Borne ; nay, such was the Greek Church itself. All these, the 
negative characteristics of the Beformation gradually absorbed ; and 
whilst they unite on the ground of common antipathy to Borne, 
each of them loses its individuality gradually, and is lost in the 
general stream of the Beformed or Protestant Churches. 

Yet, when all things are considered — and I maintain that the 
Bincerest Protestant is quite at liberty to form his own idea of the 
wisdom or necessity of a reformation, and of the acts of each 
influential reformer — nay, that he should do so as a duty, on the 
best information within his reach — when all these things are 
considered and even the lowest estimate of the motive causes is 
adopted, still the change is a very wonderful and historically a most 
important one. The accumulation at one point of time of so many 
various influences in one direction; the contemporaneous frait- 
bearing of a quantity of growths that had been advancing with no 
mutual acquaintance for ages ; the oo-operation in the same work of 
the mistakes and vices of Popes ; the lusts, avarices, and ambitions 
of princes ; the learning of the one aide, and the ignorance of the 
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otW: the almoBt Kooidental aj^eanuoe of some of the moat 
powerful oaoMS, oooasiotu, or influeDcee ; the divorce, for instuice, 
of GAttuuiiie of Aragon, or the peomuAr; distresaes of Leo X., and 
the oonunon tendency of these to the break-up of BomaD power — 
the ooinaidence of all these things makes a problem which 
philosophy cannot account tor. We can but mj with hnmilitjr, ' It 
was ao, im the time was come.' 

Bat we must now try to form ad idea of the chronological 
sequenoe of the events of the Qerman BefoizDAtiot]. The opening 
•eenes of the German Reformation are familiar to us all, I suppose : 
the pecnniary exigencies of Leo X., and his issue of indulgences as 
a means of raising monej towards the rebuilding of St, Peter's ; the 
judicial blindness which aeema to have fallen upon both the Boman 
Court and its servants in Oermanj; the barefaced imposture of 
Tfltzel and the Dominicans, to whtnn the sale of the indolgencea 
was entrusted; the grief of the religious of all sentiments in 
Oermany ; the intense indignation of men like Martin Luther. As 
to the earl; hiator; of Luther I shall say nothing, but simply 
warn you against receiving as historical much of the mythical detail 
which three centuries of Qerman Protestantism have evolved out of 
its own consdonsnees touching their great national hero. For 
Lather is no less, and, vrith all his faults, is lowered rather than 
raised by poBtbnmous adulation. There is no oocasioD even to 
regard him as a deep student until his indignation was roused by 
the impudence and impiety of the Dominioans : their outcry awoke 
Um, friar as he was himself, and made him search to the very root 
of the matter. As for the dates of his life, he was bom in 1488 ; 
altered the University of Erfurt in 1601 ; became an Austin friar 
and was ordained ; in 1608 became professor of philosophy in the 
newly founded University of Wittenberg on the nomination of 
Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, who stood his friend as long 
aa he himself lived ; in 1610 visited Borne and saw it in the heyday 
of its wickedness under Julius II. ; there also he perhaps picked 
op some of the cultivation of the Benaiasanoe, as we are told that 
on bis tetom be devoted himself to the demolition of the scholastic 
method. 

Both as a teacher and as a priest he had acquired considerable 
influence when the sale of indalgenoes was proclaimed : as a 
scholar be knew the history of these inventions and how altogether 
baseless was the idea which the vendors of them attempted to spread 
amongst the people ; as a confessor also he knew the deadly mis- 
chief they were doing to men's souls. His nailing to the door of the 
great ohorch at Wittenberg his ninety-five theses was the first 
overt act of the German Beformation ; this was done on August 81, 
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1517. Maximilian, ^a mnst remember, was yet Eiog of GermaDy. 
Frederick the Wise, Luther's patron, was Maximilian's confidential 
friend. Albert of Brandenburg, the Archbishop of Mentz, and, as 
being also Archbishop of Magdeburg, Luther's ecclesiastical superior, 
was a man of fair and grave mind, and far from severe, always 
intent on the mean, and aconsed by both parties in after years of 
a leaning to compromise ; a man who, bo far as Luther had yet 
gone, most bare had more sympathy with him than with Tetzel, 
although it was owing to his debt (o the Pope, for his pall, that the 
Bale of indulgences was introduced into Germany. Leo and he had 
^reed to go shares. Nor oonld there fail to be much feeling in 
Germany, so heavily taxed already for ecoleeiastioal and papal pur- 
poses, on a question of money. 
^ Tetzel was not wanting in courage : within a month after the 
promulgation of Luther's theses he attacked Luther at Frankfort 
In January the next year (1618) the two friars had a disputation 
on indulgences at Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder. The Dominioas Order 
took up the question. Prierias, Hoohstraten, and Eck wrote against 
Luther, who, finding that the controversy was extending to matters 
of doctrinal importanoe, wrote to the Pope his willingness to submit, 
if on due examination of his opinions he should be convicted of 
error. The Dominican interest waa strong at Rome, and the Pope 
was urged to aummoD Luther thither for trial. Leo, who cared tax 
more about the money than the doctrine of the indulgences, after 
some hesitation complied, and after issuing the Bummons was con- 
firmed in his determination by a letter which Maximilian had been 
persuaded to write in which he described the threatened division or 
schism in Germany. Luther was summoned to appear within six^ 
days at Some ; but the Elector, fearful of losing his professor and 
of bringing discredit on his university in cose he should be convicted, 
forbade him to leave Germany, insisting that the ofienoe, if it were 
an offence, should be tried by the competent authorities on ttie spot 
Witii this demand Leo complied, and ordered Luther to appear at 
Augsburg before Cardinal Gajetan. In October 1616 Luther 
attended the Cardinal, who was himself a Dominican and a very 
learned sob lastic : it was unfortunate that he should be made judge 
in a cause in which the interests of his order and even those of 
ecbolaetioism itself were involved. Luther was treated by him as 
guilty, and ordered to recant He replied by on appeal to the Pope 
when better informed. Leo, without taking the trouble to inform 
himself, published an edict (November 9, 1618) requiring oil 
Chriattans to believe that he could remit the peoal^ of all Ediis : 
Luthei replied (November 28) by appealing to a general council. 
Cajetan having failed, the divine and scholar, Leo eboee a new 
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aort of legate, Charles ron Miltitz, a Saxon instead of a Bcman, a 
knight infltead of a fri&r, and a canonist instead of a Bcholastio ; and 
vith him sent to the Elector the golden rose. MiltitE, in 1519 and 
1590, had several argamenta with Lntber, and on one occasion even 
[mvailed on him to submit bo fai as to piomise to be silent if hia 
adversariee woold let him alone. But his adveiaariea were not so 
uoommodating. Eck on the Papal side, and Culstodi on the aide 
ot liotfaer, would have a disputation on fiee-will at Leipzig, July 
1519 ; and when they had done Luther and Eck had a diBCOBsioQon 
the povet of the Pope. Neither oonvinced the other, but Luther so 
o&taided Gok that he posted off to Borne and there persaaded Leo, 
without r^:arding the mediation of Charles von Miltitz, to publish a 
boll of condemnation of the tenets of Luther. This was done 
June 15, 1520. Maximilian had died a year ago, and although 
Frederick the Wise was staunch to Luther he had not much to hope 
from the new Emperor-elect. Yet Luther was bold enough to 
challenge both Church and State. He burned the bull and a copy 
of the canon law with it (Qeoember 10, 1620), and three weeks 
after, January 4, 1621, was excommunicated by a second bull. 

Leo did not confine himself to spiritual eentenoes ; be ni^ed the 
Emperor Charles, who was etill in Oermany, to punish the refractory 
friar, who, having gained notoriety and gathered friends, the chief of 
whom was the learned Philip Melanchthon, was teaching heresy with 
more popularity than ever. Charles was very much attached to 
Frederick, and determined that Luther should have fair play : but he 
could not refuse the Papal request. He summoned Luther therefore 
to Worms ; and before the Diet, which also was a national or provincial 
council of the Oermas nation, Luthei argued his own cause on 
April 17 and 18, 1521. Charles had promised him a safe-oonduot, 
and this promise he was determined not to break ; Luther was suffered 
to depart before the sentence was pronounced ; but when it was pro- 
notmoed it was conclusive against him. The Emperor and the 
princes declared him and his proselytes to be enemies of the Empire 
and to be treated as such. And Frederick, fearful of something 
worse happening to him, carried him off to his castle on the 
Wartborg and kept him quietly there for ten months ; he returned to 
Wittenberg in March 1522. Leo X. by that time was dead, and, we 
may charitably suppose, had learned tl^ feme value of an indulgence. 

Adrian VI. wu a better and wiser man ; but be oonld not afford 
to spare Luther : he sent to the princes praying that the sentence of 
outlawry against the reformer might be duly executed ; and ha 
would promise a remedy of the evils which had caused him to be 
toletat»d. The princes replied by demanding a freer council, and 
presenting a hundred gravamina, waiting for the redress of these 
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beloFQ thej would trouble themselvea about Luther. So he bad 
rest during the life of Adrian. Clement VII., who euooeeded in 
Novembei 1628, was a difTerent man. He was a Medid, an Italian, 
and a Irinfltnun of Leo X. ; he was read; to insist on the punislunent 
of Lather. Gudinal Campe^io, in a Diet at Worms in 1684, and 
the Emperor also, by his minister, urged that it should be done. 
The princes were willing to use Luther aa a tool : they were ready 
to saorifioe him if he must be saorifioed, but until they were obliged 
to do so they wonld keep him as a pledge for the future i«forms. 
When the reforms were settled Luther might ga He had really 
but a small nnmber of powerful friends ; the Duke of Saxony was 
as yet only a protector, not a proeelyte : his chief followers were 
amoi^ the learned in the nniyereities and the bui^bers in the free 
towns. Still he profited by the determination of the Diet for 
reform : all questions besides that of a oounoil were postponed to 
the next Diet at Bpeyer : the legate, with a number of prelates, 
adjonmed to Batisbon and tboe prevailed on them to undertake to 
carry out the sentence in their own dominions. 

But now a storm had arisen on which neither Lutber nor his ad- 
versaries had calculated, and which served at least to gain time — 
the Peasante' War of 1626. Lather's enemies laid the blame of this 
insurrection on the new religions teaching, unfairly, for Luther both 
preached and wrote laboriously against the madness of the people. 
Whilst this continued nothing was done with regard to religion. 
The Peasants' War ended at the battle <^ Miilhausen in 162S. It 
was not until 1626 that the Diet of Speyer assembled. By this time 
two great events had changed the prospects of the reformers. 
Frederick of Bazony died in 1625, and Luther, instead of a mild pro- 
tector enoh as he had hod in him, gained in his suooessor, John the 
Constant, an enthusioetio supporter. By John's endeavours, Philip 
the Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse, was brought over ; George of 
Brandenburg-Anspoch, finding that his subjects in Franoonia were 
eageriy receiving the new doctrines, visited Luther privately and 
came away a oonvort ; so that at the Diet the reforming party was 
not unrepresented in the highest benches. But a second point was 
this : the controversy with Borne hod now developed far beyond the 
question of indolences or even that of the power of the Pope him- 
sdf . Luther had begun to study the books of Holy Bcripture deeply, 
and had translated and published them one after another. Other 
schools of reform hod spmng np prepared to go to much greater 
lengths than Luther : on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper there 
was a division between the Swiss and Germans ; nay, there was 
a schism within the Lutheran body, if it can he called a body,it8elt. 
But this is not a question for us now. 
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The first Diet of Spacer met in 1S26 : Ferdinand of Atutri& pre- 
siding as his brother's repraaentatiTe. It went off in every w«jr like 
the former ones. The Emperor insisted verbally on the execution of 
the sentence of Worms, bnt also that all oonteution on the subjeot 
of religion shonld oeaae. He, hovever, took no meaanres to oarry 
out aitber one command or the other. The prinoes, aa osoal, prayed 
for a £ree oonndl, and urged that, ontil that ahonld be held and the 
points in debate decided, all shonld be allowed to think and manage 
the religious a&irs of their estates as they thought fit. These 
wishes were embodied in a petition to the Emperor, who was now 
(16S7) actually at war with the Pope, 

Again the secular quarrels gave the reformers a respite from per- 
aecution, and they now began to form themaelves into something 
like a party oiganisation. The Oennaa states bad always oonoeived 
tbemfielves at liberty U> form voluntary associations, leagues, or con- 
fedeiaoiee, for the carrying into effeot of designs not proscribed by 
law, or which the law, aa administered in Qermany, was unable to 
oany into dfeat for itself. Such leagues were those of the fourteenth 
century between local dusters of states tor the purpose of enforcing 
peaoe ; soob was the Vehmgericht, more or leas, in Westphalia : and 
out of these voluntary associationB Albert IZ. first, and Maximilian 
after him, had created the system of juriadiotion by means of oirdea, 
which had done so much since the centary began to consolidate and 
padfy Germany. Borne such assoaiation had been created by the 
princes for the putting down of the Feasants' War in 1C26 ; that 
had suggested to the more papal of the princes a similar confederacy 
■gainst the reformers ; and this fact, or the suspicion of it, bad 
moved the reformers to adopt the same phin. In Kay 1527 the 
Elector of Saxony, John the Constant, and the landgrave of Hesse, 
Philip the IfagnanimoiiB, joined in a league for mutual defence ; and 
they were soonjoined bysome of the free towns. John theOonstant 
further held a visitation of his dominions, in which Luther and 
Mel&nohtbon took part; and finding the ignorance of priests and 
people beyond what they had imagined, Luther undertook the com- 
position of Catechisms for them : new forms of worship were intro- 
duced into Saxony, and the Elector took advantage of the abseooe of 
the Empwor and his quurel with the Pope to make proselytes in 
every quarter. Bat of course this state of thinga could not oontinne 
long. The day of graoe drew to a close when Charles signed the peace 
of Barcelona in 1689 and embarked for Italy to receive the imperial 
erown. Preparatory to this peace the second Diet of Speyer was held 
in the spring of 1S29. In that assembly the resolution of the Diet 
of 1626 was rescinded : instead of leaving eaoh prince free to manage 
hifl own religioos affurs, the Diet determined to enforoe unif onni^ ; 
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and prohibited as unlavf nl all ohanges in the worship of the Ghuroh, 
until the oouncil bo often asked for should be at last held and should 
decide. This was a reverflal of the polio; of the former Diets, and 
was probably a oonoession to imperial pressure. It fell heavily on 
the newly formed association ; and John of Saxony and George of 
Brandenburg publicly remonstrated against it Their remoostnuioe 
took the juridical form of a protest, whioh was handed io to the 
legate and Ferdinand on April 19, 1629 ; and the title of protest 
earned for the remonstrants the title which has since become common 
to all the reformed communities of Protestants. The protestonta 
on this occasion were John of Saxony, George of Brandenburg, 
Ernest and Phihp of Liineburg, Philip of Hesse, and Wolfgang of 
Anhalt : all, you obserre, except Brandenburg, the strength of 
which lay in Franconia about Nuremberg, all North German States 
under the influence of the Saxon Elector, and perhaps scarcely less 
under the influence of the old Saxon s|arit; strong in personal 
piety, and also strongly opposed to an impoial policy. The fourteen 
imperial towns which joined them were chiefly in Booth Germany, 
where indeed free towns abounded more : the chief was Nuremberg, 
but Strassburg, Ulm, and Constance were also of great importance ; 
nor had the others as yet sunk into that torpor, commercial and 
political, into which they afterwards subsided. 

But a mere protest did not, however well supported, carry with 
it the effect of law. The Emperor himself was coming shortly into 
Germany, and for him a declaration of the tenets of the rsfonners 
must be prepared, Luther drew up the basis in seventeen articles : 
which were rearranged by Ifelanchthon in scholarlike form in 
twenty-eight: and these, known as the Confession of Augsburg, 
were presented to Charles at the Diet there on June 26, 1580. With 
the presentation of the Confession and the consequent formation of 
the Smalkaldio league, which was in reality but the organisation of 
the earlier league of 1S26, with extended purposee, the first phase of 
the German Beformation ends. 



LECTURE VI 

WABG OF CHARLES V. FBOU 1SS9 TO THE TRUCB OP NICS, 1638 

We have now brought down the history of Charles, in a sort of oat- 
line, to the peace of Cambrai, and, anticipating a little, the process 
of the German Beformation to the second Diet of Bpeyer, the date 
at which It becomes a political as well as a religious movement. 
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Hitharto, with the exoeption of the ounpaign kt Pavis, the main 
iuterwt has lain ontside of Italy, although it wae in Ital; and by 
Italiaiia that the strings of politios were in a great measnre polled. 
Chfliles himself had been ooonpied chiefly in Spain, somewhat in 
the Netheilanda, somewhat in Germany. Now, howeTei, we have 
to take bim to Italy. We can no longer object to ran onr heads 
into the wonderfol oobwab of Italian politics, and we most go there 
awhile to note the springs of the changes that wen now about to take 
place. For a idiange of paiinera and pieces is coming on. Bourbon 
and Wolsey are disappearing : the connexion of Ghartes V. with Henry 
Vm. is broken, and a close leagae between England and France has 
now saeoeeded : the BeformatioD and the opposition to it are changing 
their obaraoter, or the character of their weapons of warbre ; and we 
look for the beginning of a new period during which the saooeeses of 
the Emperor will no longer be as decided or oontinaooa aa they have 
hitherto been. From 1682 to 15S9 Charles had been in Spain ; in 
Angost 1689, after signing the treaty of Barcelona with the Pope, he 
embarked on board the fleet of Andrea Doria, and landed at 
Genoa on the 12th of the same month. I propose now to take a 
review of ttie state of Italy, territorially rather than politically, from 
the beginning of the century, so aa to enable us, in some measure, 
to unrsTel some of the leading oomplioationa which in the earlier 
leetores we have had to take for granted. 

The kingdom of Naples has, throughout medieval history, a more 
puzzling series of revolutions than any other state in Eorope, 
Hnngaty excepted. For our present purpose, however, it is only 
necessary to remember that Sicily had, since the thirteenth century, 
belonged to the royal house of Aragon, whilst Naples had been held 
by princes of the two lines of Anjou, French in origin and by 
alliuice. In the middle td the fifteenth century, Alfonso (d Aragon 
had got posseflsion of the mainland as well as of the island, and 
henceforth the Angevin kings, erf whom Ben4, father of onr Queen 
Ha^aret of Anjou, is the best knows to us, had been titular only. 
Alfonso had left Naples to an illegitimate sou : Sicily and Aiagon 
going to his brother, John, father of Ferdinand the Catholic. The 
illegitimate dynasty was ruined by Charles VIII.'s invasion of Italy, 
one object of which wae to vindicate his right to Naples, as testamen- 
tary heir of the Angevin race of kings : but the French influenoe was 
short-lived : Ferdinand of Aragon stepped in and ousted both com- 
petitors, proclaimed himself the successor of his uncle Alfonso, and, 
supported by the victories of Gonzalvo of Cordova, the last Spanish 
huo of the medieval type, maintained himself from 1601 onwards 
in Naples, and left the kingdom to his grandson Charles in 1616. 
From the date of Ferdinand's conquest, Na^ea was governed by 
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viceroys. Qonsalvo of Cordova was the first ; Don John of Ar&gon, 
Count of Ribagorsa, the second. Don B&imond de Cardona was 
vioeroy at Charlea's acoessioii ; he died in 1682. Charles de Lanno;, 
a Fleming hj birth, was the next viceroy ; he, aa we hava aeen, was 
Charles's genenl in Lombard; after tlie death of Booibon, and he 
it was who had the task of repulsing the attacks on Naples whiob 
followed the peace of Madrid ; he died, however, in 1627. His suc- 
oesBora were Hugo da Moncada, who fell in the attack of Filippino 
Doria on Naples in 1628 ; Philibert, Prince of Orange ; Pompeo 
Golonna, 1629 ; Pedro de Toledo, marquis of Villafnuicft, whoBe 
vioeroyalty lasted until 1668. These viceroys bad Usear authority 
fettered by what was termed the Collateral Cooneil of two, three, 
or four regents, as they were called, one of whom attended on the 
King in person to advise him on Italian subjects. In lien of a 
single regent in attendance, Philip II. in 1668 instituted an 
Italian counciL The effect of this machinery was to withdraw the 
several departments of government from native hands to Bpauieb 
ones, and so to prevent the cordial union of the ooontries. But the 
assembly of the estates, the nobility and commons, on the stnoteat 
f endal model, continued to be called, and by it only taxation could 
be decreed. 

Proceeding northward we come on the Papal dominions. Since 
the century opened we have seen four very oonspicnoua Popes, 
Alexander VI., Julius II., Leo X., and Clement VII. : and we may 
traoein them the development of a new and altogether secular polioy 
on the part of the heads of the Church ; the determined purpose to 
found in their own families, not merely a noble and wealthy house 
within, but a territorial principality outside the States of the 
Church. Alexander VI. had done this for Ctesar Borgia, and Julius H. 
for his nephew Francesco Maria della Rovere, out of the duchy of 
Urbino. Paul III., later on, did the same for the Famese out 
of Parma and Piacenza. Leo X. and Clement VII. devoted their 
political influence to establishing the sovereignt? of their own 
kinsfolk, the Uedioi, in Florence. At the end of the century the 
Papal policy changed, and Urbino (1681) and Ferrara (1697) also 
were added to the estates of the See. 

AjuK advance northwards we oome on the territories of the re- 
publid< ^any of which still existed. Florence itself at this time 
was in name a republic ; nay, for the two or three years of its revolt 
from the Medici, from the capture of Kome to the peace of Barce- 
lona, it had resumed its democratic institutions. Siena and Lucca 
were still republics ; the latter retained the character until the 
eighteenth oentury. The rest of Tuscany was dependent either on 
Florenoe or, in the form of feudal vassalage, on the Empire. North 
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of Tnsaiiy wen the ancient duchy (a marqiiiaate nntU 1467) of 
Hodou, pomeesed by the honse of Este, the nuiqniaate of Manttu, 
created oat of a repnblia by the Oonzagas, the dnohy of Ifilan, 
slfio created oat of a republic, and oontAining or ruling Parma and 
Piaoenza also, which, boweyer, from lOSl to Ifi84 belonged to 
the Popes, and the Venetian estates, which, thetnaelTes repnbli- 
ean, had aohisred their present extent by absorbing their neigh- 
bonK, whether repnblioan or feudal, to an unprecedented extent. 
Beyond the territory of Milan were Montferrat and Piedmont, both 
ancient fiefs and not republican ; along the coast was the state of 
Gsnoa, repnblioan in form, bat divided between two ariatooratic 
futionB, one French (Fregosi) and the other imperial (Adomi) — 
and from time to time aetually under the protection, that is, in the 
pooBOOoion, of Fianoe. That dependence ceased in 1S28 by the 
retara of the Dorias, and its emancipation was an article of the treaty 
of Cambrai. Oenoo, I may remark, had been from the time of the 
orosades attached to France, the rival city of Pisa being imperial 
or English as the case might be. 

So was Italy cat np : it inherited in the fullest measare the 
traditions of sa<»ent hatred. Every little prince was by hereditary 
polities a Gnelf or a Ghibelline. Though the last of that great 
historic quarrel had been beard of in Germany only 800 years ago, it 
had subsisted all along in Italy, and in every republic there were two 
po^ea, Gaalf and Ghibelline, Imperial and Papal, or German and 
French. All these complications it is impossible to keep in mind, 
greatly as it is required for the understanding of Italian history : 
for, especially in the cities and in the more contested fiefs, the 
parties changed sides more than onoe. Besides the French and 
German political afGnity, there was a strong hatred of any foreign 
interference at all. Intrigue was used against intrigue ; the art of 
Italian diplomacy was to weary out one foreign party by means of 
the other ; the fault of it was that, when both foreign pvties were 
worn oat, the Italians themselves fell to struggling and called them 
in again. 

Political interest centres in three of the strong powers, the duchy 
of Milan, the republic of Venice, and the boose of the Medici at 
Florence. The interests of the Papacy do not change, althcoih with 
the change of hands its modes of action and the particular mmilies 
that it favours change. The empire and the kingdom remain opposed 
to the independence of the republics, and jealous of the assumptions 
of the princes, but willing to tolerate the former so long as their 
own party is in the ascendant, and glad to win over and attach 
the latter by marrii^e, or by cheap grants of privileges which the 
grantee most employ and exhaust his energies in securing for himself. 
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We have sot now to esamine bow matters had got into this 
state ; the cironrngtaooea from which it aross were, however, oommon 
to Italy and Gennany. The Italian republics were really nothing 
nore elevated in origin or idea than the imperial free towns of 
Germany, and, like the free towns, they had flourished by means of 
trade, and decayed when, in place of trade, tfaey took up politics ; 
but otherwise their history was diatinot. The German towns were 
imperial in feeling as opposed to the aggressions of the great fan- 
datories ; in Italy the nobles and princes were more imp^ial than 
the towns ; the latter were the ^^ressive and perhaps also the mora 
purely national ingredient. Bat the internal stmgglee of the 
Italisa republics, their incessant changes of democratic forms, th« 
minutiie of their organisation, are litUe more worthy of examina- 
tion than the vi^aries of a parish vestry. As the straggles of a 
nation they are respectable, bat in general the farther removed they 
are from extraneons infloences, the more bitter their internal quarrels, 
the more engrossingly powerfal their suicidal mania. One great 
advantage of the study of the present period of history is that you 
need not load your memory with these petty details. The dnchy of 
Milan was the great bait for the French in Italy ; the supremacy in 
Florence was the great end and aim of the Uedioean Popes ; the 
humiliation of Venice was really a great objeot with all the sovereigns, 
and had been openly attempted by the league of Cambrai. 

Up to this time we have seen how these influencee have worked. 
The Milanese has been the battlefield and bone of contention 
between Charles and Francis, the house of Sforza being the 
shuttlecock : it wae this that brought Francis into Italy for his 
triumph at Marignano ; for this he fought and was taken at Pavia. 
Here was the last struggle before the peace of Cambrai. For the 
Medicean ascendency Leo X. had favoured first Francis and then 
Charles in the competition for the imperial crown. Florence was 
lost to the Medio! when Gement YII. played the double game that 
drew down Bourbon upon Borne, and was now to be recovered for 
them by Charles himself as an article of the toeaty of B&roelona. 
This was the first thii^ to be done in Italy, when Charles mode his 
appearance there in 1629. His objeot, however, was nothing less 
than the pacific action of Italy and the obtaining from the Pope a 
promise to hold a council that might pacify Germany also. 

He left in Spain as regent his wife Isabella of Portugal, whom be 
had married in 1626, and he now intended to receive the imperial 
crown. He landed at Genoa on August 12, 1629, and bis presence 
alone seems to have inspired confidence ; he conducted himself with 
the same solid moderation which he had shown latterly in Spain 
and Germany. Whatever harsh or cruel work had to be done, was 
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ever done by the enboidliifttes ; in the face of the Emperor-elect 
were always to be fotmd clemency and Binoerity. On November 6 
lie entered Bologna, where he was to be crowned; and there he 
■cunmoned the prinoee and repreeentetiveB of the Btates, which had 
all, with the exception of Florence and Venioe, eent to meet him 
with addresses of congratulation. And everyone seenked to get 
what he wanted. Franceeoo Maria Sforza was reinvested with 
Milan (December S8), and received a niece of Charles as wife. The 
Doke of Modena vae confirmed (March 1580) in the posaession of 
Hodena, Ferrara, and Beggio ; the Uuqnin of llantaa (March 1580) 
was raised to the rank of a dnke. Venice made peaoe on December 28 
on condition of resttxing the places which were unlawfully seized 
during the war, and the same day concluded with Oharles and the 
priooee of Savoy, Milan, Mostfenat, and Mantua a league for the entire 
padflcation of Italy. Only Florence, which had been besieged einoe 
the and of October, held out At last, after six months spent in 
Italy, Charles received the crown of Lombardy at Bologna from 
Pope Clement on February 2S, and on the 24th of the same month, 
tuB birthday and the anniversary of the battle of Favia, the crown of 
the Holy Botnan Empire. Ghiu'lee was the last crowned Emperor, 
and he was not crowned at Bome. 

Florence was still holding out at the time, and held out until 
August 12, 1580 : the imperial general, Philibert of Orange, having 
been killed in a sortie on the 8rd of the same month. Charles 
immediately restored it, according to the treaty of Barcelona, to 
Alexander de' Medid. He bad, however, before this time left Italy 
to attend the Diet summoned at Augsbu^ for April 8, but at which 
he actually arrived on June 18. Siamondi regards this visit of 
Charles as aooomplishing the evil destiny of Italy ; and in some 
respects it did so, but it was a case in which the destiny was a less 
evil than the suspense from which it delivered Italy ; for, for six- 
and-thirty years, since the invasion by Charles VIII., the oobappy 
country had been the battlefield of foreign armies, had been ravaged, 
Backed, and plundered indiscriminately by friend and foe. The 
subjugation of Italy to German infiuenoe dates from this time, and 
from the league of Bologna concluded in 1682 for the peaoe of Italy- 
The question of the evil or good of this is one that we shall answer 
according to oar own political prejudices. If it be a had thing for 
one nation to be ruled by another, one race by another, not for its 
own good but for the good of the ruler, and against its own will, and 
by means that only constant political intrigue and insubordination 
in the subject people con justify, then it was a bad thing for Italy to 
lie at the mercy of Austria. But if it is a necessity to the world 
that nations which cannot govern themselTea, which, when they are 
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left alone, turn tbear weapons against their own throats, which are 
oonstanU; inviting foreignete to arbitrate in their qnarrels, which 
are as oanstantlj, bj their intrigues, fomenting wars betweem 
stronger powers — if it is a neoaaaitf that such a race should in the 
end fall under a foreign yoke, Italy riobl; deserved what she got, 
and so far it was for the good of the world. She ezohanged the 
shadow of liber^ for the snbstanoe of peace. 

Well, in the spring of 1680 Charles left Italy for Germany, and 
there bnsied himself for some time with the religious quarrels, the 
aspect of which was beooming threatening. In 1582 the urgent 
neoeesity for a oonncil to unite Christendom in reform of doctrine 
and to defend it against the impending oonqueat by the Turks, 
brought him again into Italy and to Bologna ; and in the second 
interview with Clement (at Hantua, Novembn 8, 1582) the league 
for the defence of Italy was reconstituted. All the states exoept 
Venioe were included ; an organised confederacy, with definite con- 
tributions and contingents, was formed, and at the head of it was 
placed a Spanish OenenJ, Antonio de Leyva. The business of the 
council the Pope temporised about. The league was arranged on 
February 21, 1568, and Charles immediately afterwards s^led for 
Spain, taking with him the Spanish troops, whose presence was 
o&ensiTe to the Italians and wboee place was to be filled by the 
forces of the new confederation. (He landed at Barcelona in April 
1588.) He left Italy, for the first time for nearly forty years, at 
peoOB. And nominally the peace between Charles and EVanois did 
oontiiine until 1586. In reality Francis was employed during the 
whole of that time in undermining the infiaence of Charles amongst 
his neighbours, and preparing for another war. He had already, in 
1525, opened a secret negotiation with the Sultan Solyman ; in 
1S84, alarmed by Charles's naval preparations in the Mediteianeai) 
he concluded a treaty of commerce and mutual defence with the 
great enemy of Christendom. In 1582 he had made another alliance 
with the Smalkaldio League at Esslingen ; in 1588 he entered into 
the closest relations with the Pope, and even acoepted as a wife for 
his son, afterwards Henri II., Catherine de' Medioi, niece of the Pope 
and of a house as famous for its sudden rise to sovereignty as it was 
remarkable for the meanness of its origin and the brilliant versatility 
of its politics. He was also now drawing more closely to England 
than any French sovereign had done before, and aiding Henry VllL 
in his plan of getting rid of Catherine of Aragon. Of these negotia- 
tions, that which was most dangerous to Charles was the one with the 
Pope, and to frustrate this he offered to marry Catherine de' Mediei 
to the l>uke of Milan, to the disparagement of liis ovrn niece ; but 
Francis was too quick for him, the marriage was arranged so as care 
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folly to avoid giving the Emperor & reasonable ground of offence, and 
to keep him still more in good humour he was allowed to manage the 
hnsiiMM of the English divoroe in his own way. This was, how- 
erer, soon taken out of his hands by the resolution of Henry ; and 
be imperial influenoe exhausted itself in those fulminations against 
him and bis people which recoiled on the Papacy itself and ended in 
the English Reformation. 

Matters cnpt on towards a warlike solution. Franois was 
gaining time, and Charles always benefited by peace ; besides, be 
had other enemies to meet, and the defence of Christendom rested 
solely on him. Tfae death of Clement and the snooesBton of Paul III., 
Akeaandro Fameee, a strong imperialist, also bad the efiect of 
changing the tactios of the players. This event took [daoe in 
September 1684. The general history of the period is diversified by 
the expedition of Charles to Tunis and the revolt and extermination 
of the Anabaptists in North Germany, both inddeute which belong 
to another part of our eoheme. The new storm rises again in Milan 
bat breaks in a new, though still an Italian quarter. Charles had 
by this time returned from Tunis, September 1686, and was staying 
in Blcily and Naples enjoying his triumph, and received everywhere 
by his barons with the greatest magnificence. He was thas em- 
|doyed when the news reached him that the Duke of Uilao was dead, 
and that Francis had seized Savoy and expelled Doke Charles, the 
Emperor's brother-in-law. The news of Bforza's death was to 
him simply the news of an escheated fief ; but it was speedily 
followed by a demand from Franois of the investiture of the duohy 
for the Duke of Orleans, one of the vague promises which, both 
before and afterwards, the Emperor held out, or suffered Frands to 
believe that he did, in order to gain time. 

In the matter of the Doke of Savoy, Francis appears in the new 
character of a bully. The Duke was not a very wise man, but he 
was wise enough to know bow to give way when there was no cbanoe 
of success in resistance. And accordingly, when Francis, who 
wished to pick a quarrel that would justify him in annexing Savoy, 
demanded a passage through his territories, he immediately allowed 
it Fianda — who, by the by, was nephew of the Duke, Louise of 
Savoy, bis mother, being the Duke's faalf-siater — then insisted that 
all the demands which be bad on Savoy, either aa King of France or 
as son of the Duchess Louise, should be satisfied. The Duke could 
not ondertake to do this, and bis daiiful nephew thereupon drove 
him out of Bavoy, plundered him of all that he had, and occupied 
his fortresses. Francis's errand to Italy was, however, originally 
intended for the chastiaement of Francesco Maria Sforza, who had 
lated Merveille or Uaiaviglia, an envoy of Franois, with 
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whom hs had been traneacting treason, and who he feared might 
betray him to Charles. Fnuioie had seized Savo; on his way to 
avenge this breach of international law, when he heard of the death 
of SfoTza (October 1686). On this he withdrew his arm;, re- 
taining, however, the ationgholdB of Bavoy, and betook himself to 
negotiation. The Duke of Savoy, who had married a daughterof the 
King of Portugal, threw himself on his brother-in-law's protection, 
the revolt of the Genoese, which had been prompted or connived 
at by Francis, leavii^ him qoite landless. ES»nois acted foolishly 
in this. He had intended war, and might have taken Milan, if be 
had proceeded at once on the newB of the Duke's death : by opening 
a negotiation with the Emperor he simply gave him all the advan- 
tages of delay ; he could not hope to overreach him in negotiation 
or to bafSe him in intrigue. 

Charles was prompt to take all the advantage afforded by 
Francis's hesitation ; he played him with promises and half -engage- 
mente until he had got together supplies for the war. These 
supplies the Neapditan kingdom afforded. Taking advantage of 
his personal popularity, he called a Parliament (January 8, lfi86) 
at Naples and asked for a subsidy. The request was most liberally 
answered. The Neapolitan barons saw the imminence of dai^er to 
their coasts from both Francis and his friend Solyman : it was 
better to give their money to Charles for defence than to be plundered 
of it by the corsairs. They voted a million and a half of ducats, 
three-fourths to be paid by the nobles and the remainder by the 
towns. So well furnished with money, Charles proceeded on 
March 22 to Rome: he had already ordered levies of troops in 
Germany, and, peace being still maintained, provoked the fears and 
suspicions of Fnnois. Early in April he reached Bonie, and there, 
in an assembly held by the Pope and cardinals, be declared his 
grievances against Francis in the most vehement terms. He ended 
by professing himself ready to meet Francis in single oombat 

Bobertson makes, on this speech, which doubtless was intemperate 
and imprudent, some characteristically unfair comments. The idea 
of the single combat had been broached by Francis himself before 
the outbreak of war in 1628, and should not therefore be regarded 
as an insane whim of Charles : in other points Francis had dee|dy 
injured the Emperor, he had taken advantage of his exigenciee, even 
when he was at peace with him, he had broken f^th continually, 
and never for a moment 8topi>ed the most selfish and unsisupulous 
intrigues with the Saltan on the one side and the discontented 
princes of Germany on the other. Francis oould have heard nothing 
from Charles that he did not deserve, although Charles's conduct 
touching Uilan had been far from immaculate towards him. 
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Tbe Emperor's appeal seems, however, to have startled all partiefl. 
The Pope earnestly pleaded for peace ; and Charles himself con- 
desoended to make such an apclog; for his language aboat Francis, 
ae induced him to oontinae his negotiations. NerertheleBS he mnst 
have oon^ered his speech equivalent to a declaration of var, for the 
King of France still continued in oooupotioQ of Piedmont, and 
CfaBirieB, having got together as army of 40,000 men, proceeded 
northwards. He deeigned, we are told, no less a scheme than the 
oonqoest of Franoe ; not content with oanying out the attack on 
Provence, which he had seen fail under Bourbon, he jdanned an in- 
vasion of the north also from the side of Flanders. The campaign 
of ProTcoice he reserved for himself. 

Francis's army of Piedmont retreated before him ; the Harquie 
of SalozEo, a Savoyard by allegiance, to whom Francis had en- 
trusted tbe Fiedmontese fortresses, turned against him and betrayed 
his trust to Charles ; but for the siege of Fossano, which detained 
hmk a month, he would have token Francis unprepared. He reached 
the Var, which divides Piedmont from Provence ; his army under 
Antonio de Leyva, his fleet under Aqdrea Doria : with fifty 
thooaand men he crossed the river on July 25 and [oooeeded towards 
Marseilles. But Marseilles a second time jooved impregnable : after 
a fortnight's hard work, to his intense mortification, he was com- 
pelled to raise the siege, and to return with the loes of half his 
army. 

Francis, or rather Montmorency his genenl, had devastated the 
oonatry before him ao that he could not advance, and had skilfully 
avoided any risk of a general engagement The si^e was raised on 
September 11. As soon as he reached Qenoo, unable to faoe the 
Italians after so great a reverse, he embarked for Spain in October. 
This was the greatest reverse that had ever befallen Charles : and 
he had lost his best general, Antonio de Leyva, as well as the 
preetige of all his former Bucoessee. 

The invasion of Ficordy by the Count Henry of Nassau was not 
so prosperous as to counterbalance the misfortunes of the imperial 
army in the south : the nobles armed, and the fortieases held out. 
The Count had to retreat like bis master. Montmorency, the 
general personally opposed to Charles, gained the chief glory of the 
struggle, which Francis would have risked by a battle ; the same 
cautioDB policy, however, probably threw away tbe chance of over- 
whelming the enemy on hisretreat. Francis's triumph was saddened 
by the loss of his son, the Dauphin, who died on August 12, and 
whoee death he did not hesitate to accuse Charles of causing, 
although others attributed it to the machinations of Catherine 
de' Medici, anxious to make a way tor her husband to his father's 
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throne. Neither ator;, probabl;, is in the least entitled to belief. 
So the ;eai 1686 ends in the thoroogb discomfitare of Ohailes. 

Fmnois began thenewjeacwifiha proceeding which may beoom- 
pared for absurd unreality with Charles's escapade at Borne, and 
which was probably modelled on Philip Augnstus's mock trial and 
forfeiture of John of England, which reenlted in the i«etora(ion of 
Normandy and Anjon to Franoe. He appeared with his court and 
officers in the Parliament of Paris, and preferred a charge of treason 
against Charles of Austria. Chariee, aoooiding to his showing, had 
broken the treaty of Cambmi ; the treaty of Cambrai, by that act, 
was annulled, and the rights and duties of each reyived as they were 
before it was agreed on ; therefore the suzerainty of Franoe over 
Flanders and Artois revived, and Charles became again a vassaL As 
avassal, he was ordered to appear and answer the charges of Francis: 
the summons was served by the proclamation of a herald on the 
frontier of Picardy. Charles of course did not attend ; the Par- 
liament pronounced him contumacious, and his French provinoes 
forfeit. 

In order to give effect to the sentence, Francis marched towards 
Picardy and gained some few places on his march ; but he ma 
obliged to leave the conduct of the war to bis son Henry, who lost 
all that his father had gained. He was just about to nak a battle 
with the Flemish army, in order to relieve T^rouanne, which had 
been besieged, when a truce was announced. Queen Mary of 
Hungary the govemante of the Netherlands, and Queen Eleanor of 
France, both sisters of the Emperor, arranged this truce or armistice 
between them ; it established for ten months peaoe between Franoe 
and the Netheilanda, beginning from July 80. 

It must be taken as a proof that at last the force of both parties 
was abating, their resources beooming exhausted ; for, although the 
war continued a little longer in Fie^ont, the truce of the Nether- 
lands was but an anticipation of the truce of Nice which followed in 
the next year. The tmoes began indeed before the end of the year 
1687, but were prolonged until June 1688,' when, by the mediation of 
the Pope, the two sovereigns met him at Nice and concluded a 
truce for ten years. Paul III. did not allow them to meet one 
another, although they were both for some days in the town : nor 
did the arrangement go further than the temporary character of a 
truce implies. It involved no permanent change of position of 
either of the parties, simply the abstaining from warfare against one 
another. It was in a manner a necessity for Charles. What with 
the efforts made by Solyman to help Frsjicis, the devastation of the 

■ Le»ga« ol TeniiM, Fope, ChaiiM, and FerdinKid, agalnit tha Tnrks, 1S88. 
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eoast at N&^n and Spua b; Hajiaddin Barbuosani, aod tbe per- 
tinaoioiis attaeka on Hungary, gmt part of wbicb wbb in pooseseios 
of the Turks : what with the rapidly increasing power of the Fro- 
tastant prinoefl in Germany ; the importance of tiie Council, which 
eonld not be much longer delayed ; the difiSonlties in Flanders, 
which shortly after culminated in the revolt of Ghent ; and the 
general nnwiltingnesa of the Cortes, the States Qenetal, the Diet, and 
the Parliament in tbe several oonstitutionally governed kingdoms 
which owned his sway, he most have required rest and opportunity 
for preparing for the defence and conservation of Christendom. He 
was indeed sick of governing ; and from this time, it is believed, 
entertained the design, which he carried out many years later, of 
retiring from active life and leaving his kingdoms to Philip as soon 
aa be should be old enongh to manage them. 

The truce of Nice settled nothing : it did not even obtain for the 
Duke of Savoy the restoration of his fortresses. It did not settle 
tbe question of the Milanese or set aside the verdict of tbe Parlia* 
ment of Paris. It was merely tbe oonceesion to the Papal media- 
tios of an armistice, which for the moment was welcome to both 
parties, which either might transgress as soon as he felt himaeU 
strong enough, and which left all the former causes of animosi^ 
aneztingaisbed. For Fianois, then, it was a piece of good luck ; 
he had no other formidable eaemiea to fear ; at peace wiUi Charles, 
he was at peace with or safe from attack from all the world. With 
Charles it was far different ; to him peace with France meant only 
an opening for work in other quarters, war with the Turks aitd 
Algerines, war in Hungary and tbe Mediterranean ; quarrels with 
bis own Cortes or estates ; the inoalonlable weariness of the 
religions struggle now threatening in Germany, and beginning to 
threaten in tbe Xx>w Countries also. Nay, in Naples and Spain the 
doctrines of the reformers were gaining ground to an extent that en- 
dangered the orthodoxy of the most Catholic nations. 

It was not that in theae ooimtries the evangeUoal sentiments 
had allied themselves, as in Germany, with independence in politics ; 
but they had unsettled the faith of many in certain doctrines 
preached commonly in the Boman Church, which were not as yet, 
as they were a few years later by the Council of Trent, formally 
determined to be of tbe substanoe of tbe faith. Protestant views, or 
views which at a later period were marked as Protestant, mads 
themselves acceptable in tbe highest quarters of the Church ; men 
like Pole and Gontarini were both doctrinally and politically allied 
on many points with the reformers : Charles himself had listened 
gladly to the preaching of Bernard Ocbino, who shortly afterwards 
became a Protsatant and sabseqaently a Unitarian ; and some of his 
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favoarite chaplains, Carranza for example, figured afterwards aa 
vietmu of Papal persecution. Bat althoagfa these men were pre- 
pared to go certain lengths towards reform, the; were not prepared 
to oat themselves loose from the Church. The German and 
English ProteBtanta had convinced themselves of the ftdseneeB of 
the Papal claims to snpremacy in doctrine as well as in politios : the 
Italian lef ormera, with some brilliant exoeptionB, chose to forfeit tbeir 
convictions of the need of reform, rather than risk the aapremaoy of 
the Chair of Bt. Peter. And out of much the same series of oaoses 
which prodnced this result arose the Sodetjr of the Jesuits, which, 
more than any other like institution that ever was f onnded, was created 
for the reformation of the Church, and }ret ended in the most de- 
termined maintenance of all the most flagrant abuses. 

The attempts to introduce the Inquisition into Naples, which 
were made during Charles's reign, were peihapa owing rather to the 
seal of his viceroy Pedro de Toledo than to his own inclination for 
persecution. The history of the reform movement in Naples is, 
however, complicated and puzzling : nor has it been yet written with 
much pretence to fairness. The persons who were affected by it 
were not persons who otherwise exerted much iuflnenoe in Europe, 
and their names are perhaps as well known now oa they were in 
their own days. Peter Martyr, Bernardo Oohino, Aonio I^deario, 
Vittoria Colonna, are the most famous names of Italian reform : 
but they have not left a considerable mark either on theology or on 
political history. Nor can we, with any regard to the proportion of 
our discuaaioiiB now, turn out of the way to review them. These and 
Bome of the Spanish divines, Valdes in particular, were much more in 
accord with Luther than with Pole and ContarinL The Neapolitans 
resisted the attempt to introduce the Inquisition, and Booeessfally : 
nor was it established in Naples during Charles's life. Unfor- 
tunately, without reconise to the Inqnisition, the ordinary prooess 
by the canon law and the asaiatance of the secular arm affoided too 
many opportunities for indefensible and irresponsible cruelty. 



LECTUBE VII 

FBOH THB TBUOB OF NICB TO THE PBACB OP CBBSPY, 1G44 

Ws take up the string of history again at the truce of Nice, which, 
having been negotiated from the month of June 1688 to the end of 
the year, was finally ratified tor ten years by the Emperor, February 1, 
1689. The ten years ultimately turned ont to be about thrae: 
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anotfaei w&r follows to 1641, whioh ftlao laata for three years, and is 
oonoladed b^ the peace of Crespy in 1S44. 

The trace of Nice had Bcuoel; one of the elements of & Bound 
penoe ; it sc&roely even oalled itself a peace ; it waa the result ot 
00 greftt BQccefls on either aide ; it was not the volimtar; or apon- 
taneouB act of either aovereign ; it settled no disputed question ; it 
was brought about by the Pope for purposes alien to the war which 
it was intended to close, and between princes whom he so much 
distrusted that, during the negotiations for it, he did not suffer them 
to have one interview with each other. Notwithstanding this, oir- 
CTiDBtances, in themselves ot minor importance, seemed, after it 
was concluded, to make its permanence at least probable. 

A few days after Charles's departure from Nice, he was forced 
bj stress of weather to put in to the coast of Provence, where 
FrsQcie met him and offered him hospitality. The two great 
princes, who had been more or less at war for twenty yearn, and 
who had not only fought against one another, but brought mutual 
aconsationB, such as seemed to make their personal enmity irrecon- 
cilable, met and were, or pretended to be, pleased with one another. 
It really appeared that war might be coming to an end. Both 
^inoes were now ezpraienoed and sobered down. Charles was 
indeed only thir^-eight years old now, but he had been accustomed 
for twenty years to the most intricate and laborious sorts of public 
business. He had lived such a life as is calculated to make a man 
old before his time. You must have observed how very little any 
other naone than his own comes into the history of bis counsels. 
Doubtless he had faitbful ministers, as he had skilful and valiant 
generals. But none rises to such eminence as to eclipse his master : 
there is no Wtdsey, or Cromwell, or Strafford in Charles's train. 
Whatever is done, he must have the doing of it : and henceforth, 
wherever there is a war, he will have a leading part in it. We may 
be sore that he, for one, longed for peace ; although it must be a 
peace which would be as laborious as war, for the consolidation of 
perfect peace in Christendom must be the signal for an onslaught 
upon the Turks. But, although be may have longed for it, it is 
impossible to say that he espected it ; pressed by the Pope into the 
truoe of Nice, be was willing to use that truce as a breathing time ; 
but he must have known that, from the first attempt to trample out 
the smouldering ashes of the late mx, a new fiame would, as it did, 
actually arise: be knew the hatred of Francis, and, although be 
would temporise even to a degree that was hardly honest, he could 
not foi^ve, or sincerely reconcile himself with, an enemy whom he 
most entirely distrusted. 

The three years of the truce are diversified with some very 
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nemorable tnuiBactions ; the snlrveTsion of the Cottea in Caatile, 
tbe choatisement of Qheat, and the expedition to Algiers. These 
eTflDte, which belong to other portioca of oiu sabject, are not with- 
out their bearing npon this. The gn&rrel with the Cortes was 
oaosed b^ the mnt of snppliea to pay the wages of the soldiers 
employed in the l&te war; and the exhaustion of the imperial 
resonroee, by the unhappy expedition to Algiers, was no doubt one 
of the arguments that induced Franois to begin a new war. Bat 
the revolt of Ghent is the one that more immediately oonneots the 
two acts of the drama. This oocnrred, as you will remember, in 1689, 
owing to the refusal of the people of Ghent to pay tbe oontribntioD 
voted by the estates of Flanders in 1S86. Charles's behaviour to 
the Ghent envoys, who visited him in Spain, is a aingnlar instance 
of his occasional want of toot. There was no doubt that the 
l^vilege claimed by Ghent, of not being liable to taxation which had 
not been voted by its own representatives, was destructive of all 
govemmect ; had it been general, it must have precluded the 
possibility of any taxation except local and unanimous taxation, and 
taxation so transacted must neoeasarily lead to the loss, by the 
powers taxed, of all opportunities of joint action in poli^os, and all 
ohanoe of obtaining redress of grievances. But, though Charles 
saw this, Ghent, though a single dty, had the riches and the pro- 
portions of an independent state. Ghent was very dear to Charles, 
and he should have treated tbe representatives with respect ; instead 
of doing this, he remitted the discussion of their charter to flie 
Council of the Netherlands at Mechlin, from which under the oiroum- 
stances they oould barely expect such justice as they desired. They 
did not wait for it, but applied to Francis for help ; if he would join 
them in an attack on Ch&rlea, they would assist him to recover the 
French provinces which were still in Charles's hands, Artois and 
Pioardy, the homage of which had been given up by Franois at the 
peace of Cambrai, but which the Parliament of Paris in 1S87 had 
declared to be forfeited to the French crown in consequence of 
Charles's treason. This offer was a very welcome one to Franois, 
and, as later events have shown, the acceptance and carrying oat of 
it would have resulted weU. The population of these territories is 
more French than Fleming or Walloon, and now they are firm^ 
consolidated with Franoe. But Francis hod set his hea^ on Milan, 
and Charles had played him with Milan for a bait The interview 
of the monorcbs in Provence had been the beginning of a series of 
milities, and the Emperor had no doubt allowed Francis to believe 
that he would, on the arrival of a settled peace, invest Charles Dake 
of Orleans with the Dnchy of Milan, as a fief of the Empire. Fruicis, 
accordingly, not only refused the proposals of the men d Ghent, but 
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lepwted tbem in detail to Gbules. The Constable de Hontmorwc; 
was the adviaer of this policy, and afterwards sufFered for it. 

Gharlee saw the peri] of hig eitaatioB and was ready for all risks, 
fie trnsted, it seema probable, more to Francia'a regard for the 
ordinary Qode of honour than to any good feeling on his part ; some- 
what also to his own power of intrigue. 

Contiaiy to the entreaties of his Spanish ooancil, he determined 
to ask kave to oross France on his way to Flanders ; he instmoted 
Gianvelle to hold oat hopes to Frands about the Milanese, but to 
avoid any express engagement Frands listened and was deceived, 
partly perhaps by his own wishes, partly no doubt by the Emperor's 
finesse. Charles was allowed to land at Bayonne, was met by 
Francis himself at Bonrges, and went by Orleans to Paris, which 
he entered on New Year's Day, 1640. Six days he spent there, 
dniing which Frands was sorely tempted to seek a short cat oat 
of his difSonlties, bat his dread of oatlawry by all Earope was 
too great, and he safEered the great bird to escape from the net. 
Charles knew his man, and tha^ whatever he might be willing to 
do underhand or with reservation, he dared not do it openly. I do 
not say this to Francis's discredit : his character is too low to lose 
at all by being credited with some respect for the appearance of 
honoar ; he shoald have the benefit of the fact. Charles was in his 
power, and he neither imprisoned nor poisoned him ; as to binding 
him with oonditiona, he knew how little likely oompulaory agree- 
mente were to be obeerved ; and be was oonscions that the history 
of the peace of Madrid was too fresh in all men's reoollectiens to 
allow him to d^m the benefit ot any each negotiations, even were 
Charlee liable to snch coerdon. 

Putting the most favoarable constraotion possible on this finesse 
of Charlee, we oannot aoquit him of very disingenuous behaviour, or 
of an nnfaiz treatment of an enemy, on whose generosity he seemed 
to be throwing liimseU. Charles was not the man to break a treaty, 
but he was quite the man to sail as near the wind as was safe. Hu 
did not lie to Francis, but eutFered Frands to be lied to by others, 
and to decdve himself. He never dreamed of aorrendering either 
the Milanese or Flanders, but if the French King would deceive him- 
self, why e'en let him. So he made his way to Ghent and punished 
the burghers. When Fiands applied to him to fulfil the anderstood 
promise to the Duke of Orleans, and Cliarles found that he moat return 
a downright answer, he declared that he would give up neither 
Flanders nor Milan; Frands might do what he liked. Frands 
jsepued for war. 

The rest of the year Charl« spent in the Netherlands ; in April 
1E41 he vras at a IMet at Batisbon, in which some of the disputa- 
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tions of MelftnohtboD and Eck were Darned on, and in which be 
put the Dnke of Cleves to the ban of the Empire. This was, yon 
remember, Dnke William, brother of the unluoky Anne of Cleves, 
and olaimant, on the cesaion of Charles of Egmont, of ths dachy of 
Gueldeis. Charles had rejected the Duke's claim in favour of his 
own : and the Duke had thrown himself into the arms of Francis, 
and was now outlawed bj the Empire. The Emper jt, after the Diet, 
vent down into Italy, where he met the Pope at Lucca ; from Italy 
to Majorca, thence to Algiers ; thence, after the failure of the expedi- 
tion, back to Spain. That disaster was the signal for a new attack 
on tt» part of Frands. This breach of faith on his part is neither 
to be wondered at, nor very severely blamed, except in so far as it 
really sacrificed the good of Europe and Christendom generally to the 
desire of revenge. We have no reason to suppose that Francis was 
amenable to the higher motives ; he saw his opportuuity and took 
it ; nor is Charles much to be pitied ; he had indeed avoided a breach 
of treaty, hat he had really deceived his rival ; he had wasted an 
enormous force, which might have recovered Hungary from Bolyman, 
in a vain attempt on an untenable acquisition, which he had failed 
even to acquire ; he had done this in a way that is little short of fool- 
hardiness, contrary to the entreaties of the Pope, and contrary to the 
advice of his own generals and admirals. Btill Francis could not 
look for much sympathy in Europe La an attack, itself nude in breach 
of trace, upon a monarch who had anffered so heavily tor the defence, 
as he thought it, the common defence, of Europe. The German Pro- 
testants would have nothing to say to him ; Henry VIIL was rapidly 
cooling towards him, and as many obstacles to a renewal of relations 
with Charles were being gradually removed he was resuming his 
ancient position with respect to them both. The Soots were as usual 
a thorn in Henry's side, and the Scots were as usual emboldened by 
their alliance with Francis. 

The cams beUi occurred in July 1541 ; but the very occasion of 
it showed that peace would have been otherwise possible no longer. 
Francis had concluded the truce of Nice without leave from his most 
potent ally, Bolyman, and, by doing so, had left Charles and bis 
brother Ferdinand at liberty to nse their arms against the Turks, 
had made in fact the great o|^rtunity which the Algerine expedition 
had wasted. Bolyman had sulked in consequence, and Franois had 
to request humbly a new alliance : into this he wished to draw the 
Venetians also ; and for tliis end he accredited two envoys, neither 
of them a subject of bis own — Antonio Bin^o, a Spanish exile who 
had been bis ambassador at Constantinople, and Cesar Fr^[oeo, a 
Genoese. They were to go by Venice to Constantinople. The 
Marquis del Guasto, who vras governor of the Milanese, regurdless 
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of ttwir SMmd character, or rather pechaps refrsing to recogniBe it, 
arrested them and had them aasaesinated. Their papers revealed the 
negotiation, betrayed the treachery of Franoia, and left him no ohoice 
bnt to be^in war or wait until Charles should attack him. He did 
not hesitate ; although the Latherans of Germany woold not listen 
to him, the Kings of Denmait and Sweden wen ready to join in an 
attack which would relieve the fears of their co-religionists. 

Francis I. and Christian UL proclaimed war against Charles in 
the spring of 15i2. There was no mistake as to the spirit and vigour 
with which this was undertaken. Francis levied five armies, and 
attacked the Emperor in five different points: Artois, Brabant, 
Luxemburg, Piedmont, and Bonaaillon. The Dauphin was sent into 
Navarre ; the Duke of Orleans to Luxemburg ; the Duke of VendAme 
to Flanders ; V&s Roesem, marshal of Guelders, to Brabant ; the 
fifth army, under Annebaut, into Piedmont Four of the five armies 
re[veaent the four great claims of France on Charles, for the Milanese, 
Navarre, Flanders, and Burgundy ; the fifth, the quarrel of the 
Duke of Ooelders. The campaign, or the five campaigne, were not 
Ivilliant. Charles was greater in defence than in attack, and the 
force of Francis was wasted by being so divided. The story is 
simple: the Dauphin was snooessfol in BoussLUon and besieged 
Perpignaa ; the Duke of Orleans overran Luxemburg and captured 
every fortress except Thionville — but, this done, he left his acquisi- 
tions and hastened to join his brother, in fear of an attack by the 
Emperor on the army of Navarre. That attack was never made ; 
Perpignan, under the Duke of Alva, was proof against a siege, and 
these two branches of the great design ended in a not in^nous 
failure ; a result more brilliant than useful. Tbe expeditions to the 
Netherlands were delayed. The Piedmont one ended in the acquisi- 
tion ot a few towns and fortresses. 

It was, however, high time for Charles to be on the spot 
Fetdinand held a Diet at Norembe^ early in 1648, which entreated 
the Empercnr to return from Spain and repel the attack of the Duke 
of Cleves and the French. The fieet of Solyman was plundering 
the coast (d Italy, and Francis appeared to be stronger than ever, 
beftting up everywhere friends for himself and enemies for Charles. 
Thus u^ed, the Emperor left Spain, which he placed under the 
management of his son Philip, the estates of Aragon and Valencia re- 
oognising him as heir and designato suooesaor ; saUed to Genoa ; 
saw the Pope at Bosseto in Lombardy, between Piacenza and 
Gr6m(ma, and then met the Diet of the Empire at Speyer. Thence 
he hastened to the north. The Duke of Cleves was the first enemy 
to be demolished, and he was effectually demolished. He had won 
(March 34, 1648) a battle at Sittard, which hod tnmed his brain ; for, 
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sUhongh he was at the time in treaty with Charles through hie 
ambassadors, and the Protestant powers had done their best to 
|ffoonre a reaonoiliation, he repudiated all mediation and defied the 
Emperor. The poor Duke soon found oat his miatske ; Charies 
besieged in Aiignst and took his strongholds, and reduced him to 
the condition ot a suppliant. Charles was not a vindiotive enemy, 
and the Duke, from the position of Ms dominions, might become a 
raluable friend. He was, at the intercession of the Duke of 
Bninswick and Elector of Cologne, restored to Cleves, but oompelled 
to renotmoe the Duchy of Guelders, the le^ue with France and 
Denmark, and the Protestant religion. This done, Charles gave 
him as a wife, instead of the Princess of Navarre whom Francis had 
promised bim, his owa niece, the daughter of King Ferdinand. 

The importance of the Dnke in this aSJair is well worth noting. 
It might have been fatal to Charles's hold on the Netherlands to 
leave a neighboar, whose domioions were so oritioally situated, 
bound by any tie at all to his great enemy. But the war of 1618 is 
not confined to Gleves. Francis knew tlw weak point of Germany, 
and a second time seized Luxemburg ; whilst towards the Netbet- 
landa he occupied and fortified Landrecy, which gave him the com- 
mand of Hainault. Charles preferred the latter battlefield. His 
foroea, assisted by the English contingent, which Henry, vrho had 
finally broken with both the French and Scots, had supplied, besieged 
Landiecy. He himself hastened to join them : Fnmoia marched in 
the same direction; and it seemed not impossible that at last a 
general ei^agement might decide the long-standing rivalry. Bat 
the world was disappointed. Francis manoeuvred ; Charles was 
cautious, the season was advanced ; the troops were wearied and 
winter was approaching ; it was a very busy time in Germany, and 
accordingly Charles retired into winter quarters. 

If the war of 1642 was uneventful, and that of 1648 disap- 
pointing, no snch cha^e can be brought against that of 1544, in 
which, as if for a last effort against one another, both parties put 
forth their atmost strength and skilL Charles made the utmost 
exertions to disarm the allies of Francis, by concluding separate 
treaties with them. The intrigues of France and Scotland provoked 
Henry VIZI, into at last sincerely determining to help the Emperor ; 
and Francis, finding that the friendship of Solyman did him more 
harm than good, sent Barbarossa about his business. The GermaoB 
were prevailed on by the conoessionB made at Bpeyer in April to 
support Charles with a force of 20,000 foot and 4,000 horse. In 
this, which was Charles's last campaign against Fronds, in which 
both put, or seemed to put, forth all thdr strength against each 
other, and in which the allies on both sides shovred an unusually 
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Bincere porpoBe of fulfilling their obligfttionB, almost everything 
faiTDed out exMtl; the oonttary of what waa to have been expected. 
It woold almost seem that Charles had at last got the power of 
onuhing his rival ; he had obtoiced aotive sapport from the Ger- 
mans, who were more apt to retard than to promote hia designs in a 
general way ; and be had arranged a definite plan with Henry VIII., 
who had BO often contented himself with holding the balance between 
the two, and doing no more. Aooording to this latter arrangement, 
the allies w«e to oonoentrate their attacks npon Paris itself, each 
at the head of an arm; of 36,000 men ; they were, moreover, to 
march direct npon Paris, not wasting time on iba fortresses between 
the border and the oapitaL Henry was further to disable the Boots 
from bringing any aBsistanoe to Frands by an invasion of that 
unhappy country, which it was supposed, withont the material aid that 
Frands ooold not afford to supply, mnst lis at the invader's mercy. 

Hatters were so far advanced before the end of 1648. Charles 
delayed the opening of the campaign nntil the snmmer, in the 
meantime secnring the co-operation of the Diet with the force 
already stated. Francis, however, in that quarter which was open 
to his attack, did not hesitate to take the initiative, and this led to 
one of the most famous battles which marked the whole straggle, 
the battle of Cerisoles in Piedmont. IThe Marquis del Ouasto, 
Charles's general in Italy and Governor of Milan, had, the year 
before, seized and fortified Garignan, in the fwfeited territory of the 
Duke of Savoy. The Count of Enghien, whom Francis had placed 
at the head of his army in Savoy, determined to besiege Carignan as 
a step to the entire occupation of Piedmont. The Marquis advanced 
from Milan to the rescue, and offered battle. Enghien had been 
forbidden by Francis to risk one. Beady as boUi were for the 
struggle, neither woold begin it : Enghien restruned by his master's 
orders, the imperial general by hie wish to take the defensive. At 
last, after a strong and earnest appeal from Enghien delivered by 
Honlnc, Francis sent him orders to engage. The battle really came 
off on April 11, and the result was the decisive victory of the 
French. The actual advantages gained by this were rather negative 
than positive. Del Ouasto was disabled from joining his master in 
the invasion of France from the south-east, but the capture of 
Carignan and a few other Piedmontese towns was the sum of the 
positive guns. 

It was not before June that Charles felt himself strong enough 
to take the field. He then advanced from Bpeyer, where he had 
remained since the Diet, to Metz, and awaited the action of 
Henry VIII., whose fleet and army, under the Eatl of Hertford and 
Lord Lisle, took Edinburgh and Leith, and devastated the south of 
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Sootiand early in the year. Charles's army now amonntod to fifty 
thouaand men, twioe Uie Qumber with which bia treaty with Heniy 
bound him to attack Paris ; but he advanced slowly, and gave time 
to Francis to place every available obstaole in his way. He first 
retook Lnxembnrg and the other fortresses of the dnchy, and then 
invaded Champagne. Henry, in July, crossed over to Ficardy to 
fulfil, or rather to shirk, his part of the arrangement with Charles. 
In singular forgetfolness of the agreement they had made not to 
waste time on the fortresses, both Henry and Charles devoted them- 
selves, late in the year as it was, to that very point. Henry stayed 
before Boulogne for seven weeks, and only succeeded in taking it a 
week before the final peace was made. Charles, who had lost, a 
fortnight before, Luxemburg, and also had stopped to retake Com- 
mercy, Vaucouleuie, and the other places seized by the French in 
1643, adopted the same plan when he had actually entered Cham- 
pagne. Francis removed all supplies out of hia way, not scrupling 
to devastate the most futile province of France, if he could by so 
doing starve out the enemy. Ligny, which Charles took after the 
capture of Commercy, was aa off-lying piece of Luxemburg sur- 
rounded by the territories of Lorraine ; the first place in Champagne 
which he besieged was St. Dizler, which commanded the passage of 
the Mame, and was defended for five weeks by the Count of San- 
oerce. This loss of time and force, for the army before St. Dizier 
had suffered greatly by disease, was unquestionably the ruin of the 
campaign and the salvation of France. Even whilst France seemed 
most defeooelesB, Charles had learned his own weakness, and was 
negotiating for peace. 

It is frightful to read that, with the greatest prince of Europe 
actually en route to attack the capital, Francis's time was occupied 
and the unity of his council disturbed by the quarrels between two 
wretched women, the mistresses of his son the Dauphin and himself. 
The negotiations hung fire in consequence ; and Charles, feeling 
himself unfettered, put an end to them by surprising Epernay and 
Cfa&teau- Thierry, and advancing within two days' march of Paris. 
The panic that followed this hasty movement brought the duohesseB 
to their senses : the Dauphin threw a force into Charles's way by 
garrisoning strongly both Meaux and La Fert4. And the Emperor, 
seeing himself at last seriously opposed, turned northwards to 
Soissons. He felt, no doubt, that now he had done all he could 
safely attempt. Henry would not fulfil his put of the agreement 
until Boulogne and Montreuil were taken. 

Charles and Fr&ncia suddenly arranged peace. This was settled 
and signed at Orespy, near Meaux, on September 16, 1644. The 
terms consented to by Charles in this treaty are only less astonishing 
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than the sfakhy shown bj Fnnois dnring the inToeioii : the nenlt 
of the mr bearing no proportion whateTU to the greatness of the 
foreea emidc^ed and the energy exhibited, or the anocesa really 
gwned by the invasion. It would almost appear oertaio that Charles 
ooold have made good his retreat into the Netherlands without a 
■teng^le : it wonld almost seem as if fais march on Paris was really 
intended only to compel FnutoiB to peace ; yet the peace, when it was 
agreed on, was scarcely less advantageous to France than it must 
have been if victory had declared for Francis. 

In the complicated web of wars and peaces, we are liable to lose 
sight of the real causes of the several detached straggles, and to take 
too general a view of a contest which hod its origin far deeper than 
any contested claims to the towns on the Somme or even the sove- 
tfiignty of the Uilaneae. Bat when it becomes necessary for the 
adversaries to take breath, we are obliged to see that the minor 
points mnst be at least formally and temporarily settled. The 
treaty of Creepy, as the dosing act of the wars between Charles and 
Francis, has to he looked at somewhat minutely ; for it has its own 
bearings as to these psrticalar points, as well as ite place in the 
strategic or politic programme of Charles. The former are these : 

(1) All places taken since the truce of Nice are to be restored. 
This, I oonoeivB, wonld leave the Emperor in possession of Luxem- 
burg, in which he had done no more than retake his own strongholds, 
which had been taken by Francis after the conclusion of the trace. 
It involved, however, the severance of the alliance with Henry VIII., 
who was not likely to give up Boulogne after a week's possession 
of it 

(8) The two princes are to unite for the maintenance of the 
Qitholic religion : Francis is to contribute 600 cavalry and 10,000 
inlantry towards Charles's war with Turkey ; Francis thus throws 
over Solyman as Charles threw over Henry, a treatment which shows 
that the one was regarded only as a little more tolerable and less 
dangerous than the other, 

(8) Francis reoouuces all claims whatever on Naples, Flanders, 
Artois, and Goeldeie also as ally of William of Clevea : Charles, on 
the otiier side, renounces the towns on the Bomme, the old bone of 
oontention between the Dukes of Bnrgandy and France a century 
before this, and likewise the dnohy of Burgundy and county of 
Charolois, the claims on which had now become a matter of 
respectable antiquity. Francis, moreover, givee up the defence of 
Mavarre and undertakes the restoration of Savoy to its displaced mler. 

All this is right and fair: the remainder of the treaty is the 
astounding part. Charles, by this, promises to Francis that he will 
give either his daughter, or his niece the daughter of Ferdinand, in 
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mflrriage to the Duke of Ocleoce. If he gives the daughter he will 
give with hex the entire BnooeBsion to the Nethertande, as an indepen- 
dent state from the date of hia own death ; if he gives the nieoe, she 
shall have the Milanese in the same way : and, b; a further arrange- 
ment, if the Milanese is given, Charles is to retain Bargn°^7 • ^ the 
Netherlands aro given, he is to retain the Milanese without daim 
from Francis. Within four months Charlea is to state which of the 
yonng ladies the Duke is to have. 

Saoh ore the provisions of the treaty. That Charles ahoold oon- 
aent to the alienation in permanence of so large a part of the inheri- 
tance of Philip as either the Netherlands or the Milanese, whilst he 
himself hod the upper hand, is extremely strange ; nor can it be ex- 
plained on any theory, except the absolute neceeai^ of peooe. How 
and why that peace had, witliiB two years from the opening of the 
war, and whilst he had so much still on his side, become such an 
imperative necessity, requires a carefnl study of the state of affiura in 
Germany and Italy to understand. Robertson is, I think, right in his 
belief that the action of Pope Paul HE. is traceable in this : that 
Charles was partly wearied and portly exasperated by the Pope, and 
really saw, in an alliance with Francis, a way to setUe the tellgioua 
question, whioh must be settled before Europe could be at peace. 
With all his dislike and jealousy of the Pope he saw that he must be 
satisfied, and in this matter the political interests of Frauds, looked 
at with the eye of a statesman, were identical with his own. If be 
offended the Pope, he threw him and what remained of independence 
in Italy into the arms of Francis ; if he made peace with Francis, a 
solid peaoe, or one that looked fairly solid, he might yet have time 
to put down the Protestants, to attack the Turks, and to reduce the 
Pope to political insignificance. 

The extirpation of Protestantism was made the subject of a 
separate article with Francis, but the extirpation of Protestantism ' 
was as valuable to Charles, as involving the securing of peaoe in 
Germany and his own consequent supremacy in Italy, as it was 
because he was a bigoted Catholic, and one who, as we saw, sympa- 
thised with the cruelties of the Inquisition. It was then, I think, 
a real and great oonoession on the part of Charles, to secure Francis 
as a friend : a concession which, when the occasion was past, it would 
not be hard to repudiate on some ground to be found among the 
many complicated agreements of tfae treaty. At all events, however, 
at first, he showed the intention of keeping it, and, within the four 
months specified, promised definitely his niece and the Milanese to 
the Duke of Orleans. 

The treaty was not approved of by the Dauphin, who considered 
that Francis sacrificed too much ; but, if we consider how often the 
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remmcutioiia made hj the King bad been repiidiated and isnewed, 
and how lightly any obUgatioii sat upon the father, we shall be sni- 
prised to see that the son, with hia eyes opened by theii common 
mistress, ooold have given him oiedit for even such » little quantum 
of sinoerity. But, all things oonsideied, we must allow something 
to the already failing health of Charles : he was a martyr to the 
gout ; and although he had acted with great speed and decision in 
several matters, and although in the war in Qermany which soon 
followed he displayed perhaps to a greater extent than at any 
period of his life his skill and promptness in execution, we may 
quite believe that bs waa weary of the labours which had tasked his 
enmgiee for so many yews. He had long contemplated resignation 
as pooaible ; be persuaded himself to beUeve that, disabled as he 
was, he would only hold power until Philip was old enough to 
sncoeed him. Philip was now sevmteen, and at seventeen Charles 
had been King of Spain and ruler of the Netherlands. 

The main [«ovision of the peace of Creepy came to nothing : 
within a year after the signing of it (September 6, 164G} the Duke 
of Orleans died, and Oharlee considered himself freed altogether from 
any further obligation. The two years succeeding the peace were 
occupied, by Francis in war with England, which ended in June 
1546; by Charles in fruitless Begotiationa about the Council of 
Trent and preparations for the Qmalkaldic war, the first year of 
which, with the inoreaaing filmT|<w of Charles, Francis watched with 
anxiefy. Charles was wise in his suspicions of tlie Pope, whose 
conduct was dictated rather by regard to the interests of the Famese 
than by a regard for religion. The Emperor was fighting the 
Protestants in defence of the Pope's spiritoal authority, the Pope was 
intriguing agaanai the Emperor in defence of the temporal possee- 
sions of his own family. Fmnois was watching his time, malrin g 
new friends and looking up old ones. Before the orisia came, how- 
ever, he died on March 81, 1647. Henry VIII. had preceded him 
by a oouple of months, dying January 28. Luther had died a year 
before. Charles saw himself the last left of the chief players in the 
great game of war, and he had the chief part of his work still to do. 

We ought not, perhaps, to bid good-bye to Francis without one 
more word of execration. A contrast between Charles and him is 
the correct thijig in this place. But I cannot see that such a 
contrast con seriously affect our notion of Francia's ciiaracter and 
place in history. Tbe lowest estimate may be taken of Charles ; 
but it does not help Fi&ncia to rise one instant in our opinion. 
Charles may or may not have been prosaic and unchivalroua : but 
that does not make Francis poetic, or his sham chivalry anything 
nKwe than a sham. Charles may have been a sincere bigot, but it is 
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DO help to Fianoia that he vaa an insincere one. If you had to 
choose between two peraeontors, yon would, I imagine, prefer the 
honest one to the dishoDest one. Charles was a bigot ; Francis does 
not therefore become an enlightened man : nay, hia superstition is 
more contemptible than the other's narrowness. For want of faith, 
for unparalleled selfishnesa in a ruler ; for utter heartlessness as a 
man and a king ; for incapacity as a ruler at home unredeemed by 
any brilliant snooesses in wars, whioh he never suffered to be inter- 
rupted by a sound peace ; for a degree of laches inoompatible with 
personal honour ; with a reputation for the grossest ingratitude to his 
best servants, and for any unsompulous tyranny exercised on behalf 
of the basest faTOoritea, Franois occupies among the Kings of France 
a bad pre-eminence; deserves a condemnation which the splendour 
of his court, the magnificence of his bnitdings, the charm of his 
manner, the patronage of art for whioh he is ftunoos, the general air 
of chivalry which, like our Edward III. — a prince whom he strongly 
resembles in everything except power and suocees— he tried to throw 
over his dishonourable and abandoned life ; not one of these, nor all 
of them together, serves to do more than gild his infamy. All that is 
bad about him is too substantial and effective ; all that seems good 
or noble is sham, and a sorry sham, a very ragged covering to the 
mismanagement, misrule, and tyranny that make him the fit repre- 
sentative, as he was the father, of the worst dynasty that ever reigned 
in Europe since the rotten empire of Borne fell to pieces — the 
dynasty of Henry II. and bis sons ; or, if you please, that of 
Catherine de' Medici. 



LECTUEE Vni 



Tsa history of the Reformation in Germany falls into three epochs, 
which we deBCiibe as the period of argument, the period of intrigue, 
and the period of war. The first reaches from the yeu 1617 to the 
second presentation of the Confeaaion of Augsburg; the seoond 
from the formation of the league of Bmalkald to the outbreak of 
the Smalkaldic war ; the third from the Smalkaldic war to the peace 
of religion, which shortly preceded Charles's resignation. At the 
risk of seeming to give a disproportionate amount of discossion to 
the subject, we most devote two more lectures, one to the second. 
Mid one to the third phase. We have traced the movement up to 
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the date of the Aogaboig ConfesBioo, which was presented to 
Clmlea on Jose 25, 1680, » few months after his ooronation u 
Bmparor, and whUst he ma still, u indeed he wu always, only not 
BO bopefoUy as now, earneett; presoing on the arTaagementa for 
the peace of Christendom, preparatory to a general attaok on the 
Tnrks. At this time bat five princes of the Empire and two 
imperial dties had oommitted themselTes on the side of reform ; the 
names attached to the Confession when it was presented are those of 
the Elector of Saxony, Uargrave George of Brandenburg, Ernest 
dnke of Liineburg, Philip landgrave of Hesse, Wolfgang dulra of 
Anhalt ; and the towns of Noremberg and Beutlingen, a place in the 
south of Swabia ; bnt before the end of the Diet four mors towns 
added their names ; and the example was qnickly followed. 

To begin, however, with the Diet of Aogalmrg itseU. Charles, 
before he was crowned at Bologna, made (January SI, 1S80) the 
gammoning of a Diet his first bosiness. According to the Golden 
Boll of Charles IV., this first Diet ought to have been at Nuremborg. 
Charles, however, snmmoned it at Augsburg, which, amongst other 
advantages, had this, that it was the residenoe of his ^thfol faankers 
the Fnggers. For the Diet was not called only for the purpose of 
settling the religions dispute ; there was the demand for snpplies for 
the never-ending Turkish war, and Charles, moreover, was desirons, 
by proonring the election of his brother Ferdinand as Hing of the 
Bomans, to rid his own shonlders of the pressore of imperial business. 
And the religtoos qaestion was now qnickly oeafflng to be a merely 
domestio one. The Lntheran opinions had taken deep root in 
Denmark as early as they had in Germany, and the qnestions were 
there, as in Germany, complicated by the overweening secular 
claims of the prelacy. Three kings — Christian II., a bully and a 
tyrant, Frederick I., and Christian UL — successively devoted them- 
selves to the task of promoting the Gospel and humbling the bishops. 
In Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, who had learned Lnthetac doctrine 
whilst in exile at Liibeck, brought teachers from Germany, had the 
Hoi; Scriptures translated, and in 1627 obtained from his States 
the recognition of the reformed religion as that of the State. 

Although in France the movement against the Church and clergy 
was not so Buooessful as among the Scandinavian nations, it yet 
found support lai^iely among the nobility and people ; nay, it had 
ito poselytes within the circle of the royal house. But the kings of 
the house of AngooUme never really favoured it ; Francis, his son, 
and his grandsons, with perhaps the single exception of Charles IX., 
were men singularly devoid of principle and were attached to the 
Church simply by reason of habit with a dash of superstition. A 
idigious man in those days most have taken one side or the other : 
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an itreligioua mui then, as now, sinip]; adhered to the side on 
which his own interests seemed to lie, and Frands and his sons 
found that on the aide of Borne. England was rapidl; tending 
towards a change: therefore France and Scotland must oontinoe 
and wax more exceeding Catholio. In Germany Charles was 
politically inclined to be merciful, though, as a strong Catholic of 
those days, he was religiously bound to persecute ; and Frands 
would have a becoming policy marked out for him by Charles's 
changes : he could vindicate his own orthodoxy by persecuting at 
home, and, having laid up a stock of merits thereby, could afford, 
without loss of character or risk of his salvation, to support Charles's 
heretical subjects in their opposition to his authority. 

Thus the Protestants were by no means likely to be helpless in 
a struggle if the Emperor should provoke one. But Charles had no 
wish to do ao ; he wanted the schism to be closed ; and as yet only 
two ways approved themselves to him, the two ways that had been 
tried and proved failures already, argument first and a aentcoioe of 
the Diet to follow. &e did not want to go to extremities. Saxony 
and Brandenburg and Hesse were rich States ; he could not afford 
to lose their contributions ; nor could he afford to dispense with the 
help of an old friend like George of Brandenburg. A campaign 
against the Turks was a much better way of defending the ^th 
than the burning of heretios. On June 16, 1680, Charles came to 
Augsburg, and the first sign he found of the spirit of the Protestants 
was the refusal of George of Brandcnbnrg, in the name of the other 
princes, to attend the Corpus Christi festival on the following day ; he 
would rather, he said, part with his head than forsake the GospeL On 
the 80th, the Diet opened ; on the 25th, the Confesaion was [r«- 
sented ; and Charles determined on hearing the confutation : this 
was drawn up by Faber, Eck, and Coohlfeua, and read on August 8. 
The reformers were ordered to submit at once, but they determined 
on answering this. Uelanohthon drew up his apology for the 
Confession and offered it to Charles (Beptemher S2). He refused 
to receive it The end of the Diet was the publication (November 19) 
of a decree against the Reformation : passed in the absence of the 
Elector of Saxony and his friends r reviving the Diet of Worms with 
new sanctions ; insisting that the princes should return to the old 
religion within so many months or be declared enemies of the 
Empire ; and finally repeating the often made and broken promise 
of a Council, this time to be held within six monthe. 

This done, Charles issued summonses for a Diet at Cologne in 
December, at which the election of Ferdinand was to be transacted. 
The Elector of Saxony protested against this as an infringement of 
the Golden Bull, though what his arguments were is not very clear ; 
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Init be sent his son with his excuses to Charles and himself called 
together the Proteetutt prioees at Smalkald on December 22. There 
he farmed with tbem the league of Smalkald, oontraiy to Luther's 
viahes, who desired the Bbmggte to be conducted on atrtotly l^al 
prindplee ; the lawTers, however, conviDced him that oombination 
was recognised by the Constitiition, and he aoquiesoed. Philip of 
Hesse wished to include the Swiss in the league, but they were con- 
sidered by the strict Lutherans ineligible, thdc view of the Euchariat 
being irreconcilable with that of the Saxon reformers. This league 
was more completely organised and defined for defence for six years 
on March 29, 1681. In the meantime the election at Cologne went 
oD, and on January 6, 1E81, Ferdinand became, in spit« of the pro- 
tests of John of Saxony, King of the Romans. Ferdinand was as 
faithful a Catholic as, and a more onscrupnloua one than, Charles ; 
and the confederates having, as I think, taken their first wrong step 
in opposing his election, added another, by canvassing for support 
among the foreign states hostile to or only formally at peace with 
the Emperor. Neither Henry VUL, however, nor Francis I. showed 
any inclination to join the league of Smalkald as yet. Henry was 
too sound a Catholic, and Francis was not ready to renew the war ; 
his interest, moreover, lay rather in the favour of Fope Clement VII. 

But Charles had foi the present played out his hand ; the very 
existence of his hereditary dominions in Gtermany was imperilled by 
the Turkish invasions which year after year poured through Hungary, 
his brother Ferdinand's kingdom, into Austria. He had already 
resigned to Ferdinand the Austrian patrimony, but he could not, the 
leading and moat victorious prince in Europe, suffer the loss and 
disgrace to continue. In spite of the extent of his dominions he 
was always poor : in Germany be was poorer than elsewhere, he 
must have peace and he must have money. So having failed to 
frighten the Protestants into submission, and to bribe the Fope into 
concession, be found that his best, indeed bis only, policy was peace. 
He began to negotiate, and in tbe following year peace was made ; 
the Archbishop Albert of Mentz and the Count Palatine Louis were 
the mediators. The repreeentativea of tbe tvo parties met at 
Sehweinfort in April 1S82, and again at Nuremb^g on June 8. 
On Jnly 28 Charles proclaimed peaoe throughout Germany, and 
immediately went off to meet the Turks, wbo retired before him, as 
we saw, without a battle. On August 16, within a month of tbe 
peace, John the Constant died, leaving bis electorate to his son, 
John Frederick the Magnanimous, one of the best and most unfor- 
tunate princes of tbe century. 

By the terms of this peace of Nuremberg tbe Protestant princes 
recognised Ferdinand and undertook to vote money for the mu : 
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Charles on his part annnlled the edicts of Worms and Augsburg, 
and, as had been done at the first Diet of Speyer, pat it in the power 
of each Stale to regulate its own religious aS&ira, until the Cooacil, 
which, M osnal, waa to be held in six months. For some years 
matters went on qoietl; bo tar as the relations of Charles to the 
Proteetants are oonoemed. He had other work to do, and they en- 
joyed a comparative quiet. But the period was not aneventfal. Id 
the first plaoe the movement in England, some of the principal actors 
in which were inclined to Latberanism, although the mainspring 
was a very different influence indeed, went on apace. The snpiemacy 
of the Pope was repudiated ; Catharine of Aragon, the Emperor's 
aunt, was divorced, and her daughter bastardised ; Cianmer, a friend 
of the German reformers, was now Archbishop of Cantarhuiy ; the 
Bible was translated, and men like Fox and Latimer were on the 
highway to promotion. Henry even sent over an envoy to the 
le^ue of Smalkald in 1G85, and fVancis was desirous of intrigning 
with them as Charles's enemies. But the reforming spirit had got 
ahead in France likewise, and the cruel way in which it was there 
rejcessed was repellent to the Germans : they in their turn declined 
to listen to Francis's dishonest and unprincipled invitations. Neither 
France nor England waa anxious. It seemed, to do more than make 
use of them for its own designs ; neither was willing to adopt the 
Augsburg Confession, as its supporters desired. Cromwell, who was 
the leading man in England, in spite of his Protestant leanings, was 
ft time-serving rogue, and eventually came to grief in consequence. 

Nor was the Pope at this time able to do much. Clement YIL, 
intriguing on the one side with Francis against Charles and with 
Charles against Henry, hod so mismanaged matters that lu) one 
trusted him. He lost the obedience of England, and risked that 
which remained of Germany. Nor was it likely that Charles would 
sacrifice the Protestants to him before the result of the ever future 
Council should be seen. He died, however, in 1684, and Paul QLi 
his snocessor, had nothing better than the same promise to move the 
Emperor with. Clement would have called an Italian Council will- 
ingly, and Paul did in fact promise to call one at Mantua in 1686 
and the next year issued the formal summons. But the Germans had 
from the b^inning demanded a free Council on their own soil, and 
such the BomoD Pontiffs never had called Tolnntorily, and now, since 
the exam|de of the Council of Basel, had determined that they never 
would. The promise of Paul III. had the effect of stirring up the 
l^cea to a greater effort : in 1686 the league of Smalk^d was re- 
newed ; and In 1687, after the summoning of the Council, they drew 
up a new series of articles, far more strongly expressed than those 
ol which the Confession of Augsburg consisted, to be presented to 
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the bishopB when they should meet Bnt the idea of « CoanoU blew 
OTor for the time. 

It was just now that the terrible oatbieak of the AoabaptistB in 
Uonster took place : an event which, althongh it in some reapeots 
neemblee the Peasant War of 1626, must be oareMly distingoished 
from it. In the Peasant War, u in every inBorrootion of the land, 
there was, no doubt, on element of religions enthnaiasm, for i^iioh 
the Lutherans at the time were taken to task unjustly ; but the 
Anabaptists, although their tenets were repudiated by the reformers, 
were a seat of religionists distinotly, and based their claims on mis- 
interpratatiooB of the Scriptures, much as a sound Bomaniat would 
consider that the Lnthemns themselves did. No doubt, the general 
break-up of the blind oonfidenoe in the anctent forms of futh con- 
trihated largely to the growth of such sects, even whoe it did not 
originate them ; the ancient rule of authority, rightly or wrongly, 
was broken down, and out of the gap went the madman and the 
criminal, as well as the innocent who had been captives. The wioked- 
neflsea of the Anabaptists cannot be laid more justly on one than 
on the other of the two parties, the one of which had set at naught 
aathcoi^, whilst the other had strained it beyond enduianoe. But 
the Goinoidenoe of these exaggerated forms of tenet and nonatroeitiee 
of -pimatam with extreme Puritan views Is too common in history to 
allow OS to separate the Anabaptist excesses altogether from the 
doctrinal movement of the Oerman Beformation. Those excesses 
called for, and received, the severest punishments, and an unhappy 
frequency of persecution was thus inaugurated. In fact, the repres- 
sion of the Anabaptists was the first step in Germany towards the 
attempts later made to extinguish heresy by sword and fire. It 
most not be forgotten that Charles had lived for years in Bpain, in 
constant view of the acta of the Inquisition, and had early introduced 
it into the Netherlands, and only been prevented by the resolution of 
the people from doing the same in Naples. But the Inquisition 
was a force too unmanageable and irresponsible to be introduced 
into Germany ; nor hittierto had any attempt been made to imitate 
its ^ooeedings. The reformers lived in a constant state of alarm, 
bnt up to this time blood was not shed tor religion. 

So we come down to the year 1S41, when disputations were 
renewed, this time between Eck and Uelanchthon ; and the rerivaJ 
of the talk about a Council which ended the next year by Pope 
Paul's proposal that Trent should be the place of meeting. Trent 
was geographically in Germany, but it waa much nearer to Italy 
than to Saxony, and, lying in the midst of the Austrian estates, 
although itself under a prince bishop, could not bo regarded as a 
Bale place for the Emperor's enemies or those whom he might incline 
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to treat as Buch. Ihiring these yeore Ghsries was obliged b; tbe 
exigencies of his wars to keep good terms with the Proteat&Dts, who 
in the great Diet of Bpeyer in 1544 laid him under the greatest 
obligations (March 24) b; a grant of men and money. The King of 
tbe Romans accepted the place as fitting, and tbe Pope gave notice 
of the Coancil tbroaghont Christendom. In 1S46, at a Diet at 
Worms, Charles attempted to win the Protestants to attend the 
Council ; but in vain of coarse. Ferdinand bad no better argument 
than the duty of submission to tbe decrees of the Council as soon 
as they should appear, and snch advice was but mockery in tbe ears 
of the princes. And the princes were not in a mood to submit ; 
their influence and numbers were increasing. In 1544 Frederick the 
Wiee, the Count Palatine who bad defended Vienna against the 
Turks in 1629, succeeded to the electorate, and he was known to 
have reforming tendencies. In 1S46, although be had not joined 
the Bmalkaldio League, he abolished the ritual of the Mass in his 
domimons. Since 1540 Hermann von Wied, Archbiahopof Cologne, 
had been an earnest refoimer and had employed Bucer to preach the 
new dootrines in his electorate. Three of tbe electoral body were 
now openly Protestant ; the Archbishop of Mentz continued averse 
to persecution. Joachim, since 1586 Elector of Brandenburg, 
although he did not join the league of Smalkold, and remained 
faithful to the Emperor, became in 1589 a Lutheran so far as to 
swamp thne bishoprics. 

Nearly all North Germany was now subject to Protestant rulers. 
It was not probable either that these would submit blindly to the 
decrees of a Council in which they were not represented, decrees which 
were not yet conceived ; or that when the decrees were conceived and 
published they would be accepted by men against whose cherished 
beUefs they were framed. Nor was it to be expected that Charles 
would suffer the defection of half the Empire from the Boman faith 
without a struggle. It was clear that, as soon as the Goundl should 
publish a decree, submission oi war must follow ; both sides were 
prepared for anoh an arbitrament. Charles, released from immediate 
pressure by the peace of Creapy in September 1644, was for the 
moment at peace and able to bring a force into Germany. The 
league of Smalkald was aimed and ready for reeistanoe. On 
January 7, 1546, the Council of Trent held its first sitdng; on 
February 18, Martin Luther died at Eisleben. Tbe first decrees of 
Trent were laid before the Diet at Batisbon in April and there 
rejected by the Protestants : the princes refused to recognise the 
Coundl as that for which they had prayed and waited so long. 

The war was not long delayed. In this war it is worth while 
attending particularly to the attitude of the princes. We ace not to 
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sappose thai the taking tip Lutheran views, or even the introductiOD 
of them by aome of the princes into their dominions as the State 
religion, is the same thing as to join the league of Smalkald or 
to go to war against the Emperor. We have to distingnish between 
tin Protestant States : (1] Thoao which were prepared for rebellion 
and self-defence in resistance to the Emperor ; (2) those which were 
avflise to vu and did not r^ard the religions cause as sufficient to 
warrant them in taking up arms, and so remained neutral; (8) 
those which, whilst upholding the Protestant religion, were fighting 
on the side of Charles, either on account of some private and personal 
quarrel with the leaders of the league, or because they believed the 
assertion, which Charles was never weary of making, that he took up 
arms to bring his rebel subjects to order ; not to oppress Frotea- 
tantism, but for a merely secular purpose. It is hard to see how 
anyone who was not wilfully blind coi^ accept Charles's statement 
that such was the cause of the war, for his own persecutions in 
the Netherlands and in Spain were sufficiently notorious ; but it was 
on this understanding that Maurice of Saxony and the princes of 
Brandenburg, Joaohim the Elector, John of Brandenburg-Anspach, 
and Albert of Brandenbu^-Culmbaoh and Baiieuth, continued 
futhful to Charles. The Elector Palatine remained Protestant and 
neutral ; the brunt of the straggle was borne by John Frederick the 
Magnanimous of Saxony, Philip also the Magnanimous of Hesse, 
the Duke of Wiirtembei^, Ulric VI., and the free cities. 

The infinence of the Brunswick dnkes was paralysed by a division, 
the history of which explains the attitude taken by the Brandenbnrgere 
in the Smalkaldic war. The Duke of Wolfenbiittel, Henry, was a 
bigoted Catholic ; Ernest of Liinebnrg was one of the original pre- 
senters of the Augsburg Confession. In the year 1643, Duke Henry, 
by an attempt to enforce on the citizens of Goslar the reetitution of 
the ecclesiastical property which they had seised, drew down on him- 
self the anger of the Elector of Saxony and Philip of Hesse, who 
deprived him of his dominions. In 1646 be returned with a force 
supplied by Franca and attempted to recover them, but he was de- 
feated in this and compelled to surrender himself and his sons to the 
Magna nim otiH landgrave. Albert and John of Brandenburg as well 
as the Electee Joachim, offended at this harsh treatment of their 
Iripaman, joined the Emperor instead of the league, to which by 
religion they were before inclined. The defection of Maurice of 
Saxcmy is traceable to a similar want of tact on the part of John 
Frederick, giving an excuse for the ambition and jealousy of his 
Irinannan wMch eitded in his own downfall and the transference of 
the electoral dignity to the younger branch. 

This division among the Protestants was promoted, of course, by 
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the Emperor's declaration tbat his purpoBoa were Bolel; directed to the 
restoration of order, in the secular sense, thronghont Oetmanjr- Bat 
there were further difficulties in the Protestant camp arising from 
the opposing views of Philip of Hesse, who was a politic and ener- 
getic man, very nnscmpnlonB as to the means he adopted for his 
lighteons ends ; and those of John Frederick the Magnanimous of 
Saxony, who was a brave good man, bat very iimooant of policy and 
obetinate to a fault. They did not indeed quarrel, but the elector's 
oonacienoe fettered Philip's political genius and was indeed for the 
time fatal to the good cause. One of the first signs of the struggle 
approaching was the depositioo by the Pope of Hermann of Cologne ; 
he was displaced by the Pope (July 7, 1646), and, the Emperor having 
consented to enforce the sentence, be solved the difficulty by resign- 
ing the see which he had held for thirty-two years in February 1647. 
This is, however, to anticipate a little. Well, the Protestant piiocee, 
after being tried by Charlee singly and oollaotively, refused, at 
Batisbon in April 1646, to accept the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
In June (19th) the Emperor made a secret agreement with Uanrice 
of Saxony to give him the electoral hat if he would join in displacing 
Mb oonain John Frederick ; he also concluded an alliance with the 
Pope, who was to send forthwith a large force into Germany ; he 
stirred up the Brandenborgeis to attempt the deliverance of Henry 
of Brnnswiok, and sammoned his own forces from Spain and the 
Netherlands. 

The state of peace ended formally, I believe, on July IS, when 
the league of Bmalkald published, the reasons for taking up anne. 
The following day Philip of Hesse moved bis force southward to 
attack the Emperor, who was at Batisbon, as usual behindhand vdth 
his preparations, with about 8,000 infantry, to resist Phili|^ who 
came against him with 60,000. Not a whit, however, frightened by 
the superiority of his force, Charles, on the receipt of the manifesto 
of the league, put the elector and Philip (July 20) under the ban of 
the Empire. He had no right to do this without tri^ or Bummons 
at least before the Diet, but he dispensed with this, as perhaps he was 
justified in doing by the open attitude of war assumed by the con- 
federates. They, in retaliation, proclaimed war against him by a 
herald and renounced their allegiance, treating him as a pretender 
to the Empire and calling him Charles of Ghent (August 11). Charles 
refused to receive the proclamation, and threatened to hang any more 
such heralds that might come to him. He had by this time moved 
from Batisbon to Landshut, where the Papal force joined him after 
a passage through the Tyrol, where they might easily have been out 
o£F if the elector and landgrave had been as prompt as their captain 
ScherteL Finding himself followed by the enemy, he removed to 
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Ingolstadt, where he fortified a very strong c&mp, from which all th« 
ItuiiltB and assaalts of the leaguers failed to draw him. Whilst at 
Ingolstadt he leoeived the Baccoon from the Netherlands which 
they had failed to iateroept. He then eictended his lines, ooau|ded 
Donaawerth and Nordlingen (September), and waited ontil the cod- 
federates should quarrel. 

It was now time for Maurice of Saxony to play his game. His 
innocent and magnanimoos cousin, ignorant of the secret treaty, had 
actoally left him to govern Saxony as his deputy. To him Chailee 
directed the letterB of proscription against John Frederick. He 
took the advice of his states, which agreed with him that he must 
obey the Emperor, and, after proposing to his cousin that he should 
giro up his part of Saxony to him, took up arms and defeated the 
little band of men left to protect the electorate. With the aid of 
Hungarian auxiliaries, supplied by Ferdinand, he occupied the whole 
electorate excepting the fortified towns of Wittenberg, Ootha, and 
Eisenach. The news of this struck oonstemation into the leaguers, 
whose headquarters were at Ulm : John Frederick wished to letum 
northwards, but the rest proposed to treat with Charles. He of course 
would be content with nothing short o£ absolute and nnconditional 
submisaion. John Frederick in consequence put an end to the cam- 
paign, and, leaving nine thousand men to defend the cities of Swabia, 
returned home to meet his treacherous cousin. The imperial forces 
thus set free immediately took possession of the cities within their 
reach, and amongst them the great fortress of Ulm. The Count 
Palatine was obliged to renounce iiis neutrality ; the Duke of Wiir- 
tembei^ to submit to an enormous fine, and Strasbu^, Augsburg, 
and Frankfort to renounce the league. 

Such were the suocesBes of Charles's quiet and deliberate tactics. 
The enormous superiority of the le^uers in point of force was 
counterbalanced by a defensive attitude and prudent delay ; whilst 
the diversion in Saxony not only dispersed the great force of John 
Frederick and Philip, but aotuallj gave the Emperor the opportunity 
of repairing his finances by the fines he could impose on tiie citita 
aitd princes who were left alone, unable to resist him. The return 
of John Frederick turned the fortune of war in Saxony. He quickly 
recovered all that he had lost, took prisoner Albert of Brandenburg 
whom Charles sent to the aid of Maurice ; harried Maurice in turn 
out of his own dominions, and closed the year 1S46 in triumph. 

The gradual improvement in Charles's loospects was, as usual, 
ealliog forth the fears of bis rival Francis and of his never 
very sealous friend the Pope ; and the year 1547 would have 
undoubtedly witnessed some very serious modifications in the state 
of parties, had not the deaths of Henry VHL and Frantns I. robbed 
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tbe Proteetante of bji; hops of a diversion in theii favour. Chiu-les 
did not hesitate for a moment, on receiving the news of Franoie's 
death, to march towards Saxony and make a bold stroke to end the 
war. He had but 16,000 men with him, but they with the benefit 
of his caution and oxperience were enough, he thought, to defeat 
and reduce the elector, whose usual imprudence and ill-luck he 
counted upon. John Frederick determined, after separating his 
force and changing his plans more than onoe, to contest the passage 
of the Elbe at Muhlberg. There tbe great battle was fought on 
April 24. John Frederick showed incapacity as well as magnanimity. 
The Saxon force was thoroughly beaten, Charles losing only fifty 
men as against the elector's 1,200 ; and John Frederick himself, 
with Ernest of Brunswick, son of Duke Philip of Grubenhagen 
(not, you observe, the hero of the Augsburg Gonfeasion, who had 
died in 1646), was taken prisoner. 

It is not to be wondered at that bo great a success should hare 
provoked Charles to exult in an unseemly way over his prisoner. 
John Frederick had indeed brought upon himself, partly by impru- 
dence and partly by vanity, all that he had to suffer. The Emperor 
at first threatened the extiemest measures against him and by that 
means frightened the Eleotress Sybilla of Cieves into surrendering 
Wittenberg: he went so far as to bestow all his estates upon 
Maurice, but he spared his life, holding ont, however, no hope of 
release from imprisonment. John, who was greater in advarsi^ 
than in prosperity, and whose firmness was greatly exercised in 
patient endurance of imprisonment, bore his fate with equanimity. 

The formidable confederacy was now thoroughly disabled ; only 
Philip of Hesse remained, and he was by this time as penitent as 
could be wished. Charles got him into hia power on June 17. He 
had taken Wittenberg ; and whilst bestuvnng Saxony on Maurioe, 
he had reserved Gotha and its little territory aa a future provision 
for the imprisoned elector : and he hod liberated Ernest of Brunswick 
in exchange for Albeit of Brandenburg. The friends of Philip, his 
son-in-law Maurice and the Brandenburg princes, interceded for him. 
In faith in their undertaking he presented himself before Charles 
and submitted to the most abject terms : he renounced the league, 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of the imperial chamber, consented to 
pay B fine, to release Duke Henry of Brunswick, and to do and 
suffer whatever the Emperor wished. With the greatest difficult 
he avoided having to receive the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
He condescended, as a matter of form, to ask pardon on his knees. 
But when the time came for him to return home, Charles consigned 
him to captivity, declaring that he had bound himself by no other 
pomise thaa to spare him perpetual imprisonment The document 
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wUcb be had signed, according to the tradition of the Germans, 
md ewige for einige. Philip supposed that he should be spared all 
imprisonment, the Emperor read it only as aparing him imprison- 
ment for life. By this very disingenuous pettifogging act, Charles 
disgraced his great and deserved triumph. 

He had now the two great leaders of the league in his bands, 
and all the inferior ones had submitted. But the end was not yet. 
The Pope was, as usual, alarmed at the imperial success, and 
suspected that, if tlie Council of Trent continued to sit, Charles's 
infloence would be found greater in it than bis own ; nor was it bis 
interest that the Emperor sbonld be all-powerful is Qermany. He 
connived at, therefore, if he did not actually suggest, a division in 
the Council : half the preUtes, for fear of the plague, seceded to 
Bologna and reconstituted themselves there aa the veritable Council. 
UntU that schism was healed the business of the reformation could 
not proceed. It became, ther^ore, Charles's object to reunite the 
two divisions, in order to pacify Germany by reforms whilst his 
SDOceases were atill fresh : it be^me the Pope's aim to hinder this 
nuDion, leet under the Emperor's influence the reforms should go 
further than was convenient to himself, and Charles's power in 
Germany increase to a degree incompatible with any independent 
spirit in Germany, auch as had been so often, from the time of 
Henry IV. downwards, the salvation of the Apostolic See. The 
infloenoe of the family interests was also still strong with Paul III. 
The Emperor had refused to give Parma and Piacenza to his son 
Pietro Lndovioo, and he was half inclined to go to war. 

Charles i^ain saw that no time mnst be lost. He summoned 
&e Diet to Augsburg, and during a sitting of some months prepared 
the minds of the princes. Among the other business transacted in 
this session were the release of the landgrave : the investiture 
of Manrice with the electorate of Saxony ; the reform in the 
imperial chamber, which was loudly called for and had been indeed 
one of the stated causes of the war of Smalkald ; but the most 
important was the obtaining a consent to receive the Tridentine 
decrees. By intrigue of one sort or another, Charles persuaded the 
states to give a conditional consent : they would receive the decrees, 
but not without terms. Maurice was bought by the electorate : 
Joachim of Brandenburg fallowed Maurice's line ; the Elector 
Palatine Charles frightened into consent, but the cities would have 
a provision made for their teachers being heard before the Council 
of Trent, and for the decision of all points by Holy Scripture and 
primitive tradition. Charles pretended to accept this as an explicit 
promise to obey, and forwarded to the Pope, as the wish of the Diet, 
a petition for the reunion of the Council. But the Bologna division 
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proved obstinate, aod, the Pope declining to coerce them, Chartes 
took on himself to provide a core for the spiritual evils of Germany. 
After proteating hy his ambassadors against the conduct of the 
oooncil (January 1648), he propounded what was called the Interim, 
because it was intended as a provisional arrangement for the interval 
before the Council should determine on reformation, on May 16, 
1648, at Augsburg. 

ThiB document or declaration of the Emperor, wbiob m»y be 
compared with some of Henry VIII.'s manifestoes in England, was 
a summary of Christian teaching drawn up by two Catholic divines, 
Julius Fflug and Michael Sidonius, and one nominally Protestant, 
John Agricola. Unfortunately for its character as a compromise, it 
contained nothing but Roman doctrine ; two points of practice only 
being temporarily conceded to the Proteetante : the retention by the 
married clergy of their wives, and the giving of the oup to the huty 
in the districts where it had been customary. Unpalatable as it was 
to the whole party, it was accepted by the Diet in which it was pro- 
mulgated. The Archbishop of Mentz rose immediately on hearing it, 
and in the name of the assembly approved it, without their authority 
indeed, but oocontradicted. Charles pretended to receive this nn- 
anthorised assent as satisfactory and dissolved the Diet. Both parties 
were equally outraged, yet Charles declared that he would enforce 
the Interim on them alike. John Frederick gained dignity by re- 
fusing, and Philip lost it by promising adhesion. The Electors 
Palatine and of Brandenburg, with Maurice of Saxony, reluctantly 
received it ; but the Margrave John refused, pleading the Emperor's 
promise to his Protestant allies. The Spanish forces took tbe cities 
one by one, and compelled submission in them, Charles abolishing at 
the same time their ancient constitutions. Hollow as the peace was, 
Charles pretended to believe it, and, seeing only peace in Germany, 
departed to the Netherlands with his prisoners. 



LECTURE IX 



The Interim was propounded by Charles on May 16, 1548. Two 
years of uneasy quiet followed it, during which the Protestants were 
diEcussing among themselves how to avoid any decided action that 
would either commit them to the objectionable formula, or draw 
down upon them the vengeance of the Emper(», who was for the 
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time irresistible. Gharlea hod sorrived his rivals, and hie chief 
enamies were in his own prisons. He had extrngnished political lif« 
in Spun, and had nearly done the same in German;, partly by divid- 
ing the Protestants against one another, partly by breaking down 
the oonstitutioiis of the free oitias which refused to receive the 
Interim, and imposing on them a new municipal system and new 
Catholic magistrates. He lived daring this time in Belgimn, making 
a royal progress in company with his son Philip, and, during the 
intervals of gont, bending his politic mind to the compassing of two 
ends : the greater one, the recalling of the Ck)ancil of the Chorch to 
Trent ; the smaller, the substitution of Philip for Ferdinand aa his 
BuooeesoT ixi the Empire. 

It is poasible that the next two years might, but for the gout, 
have been the quietest years of Charles's life. But his two sets of 
ne^tiations gave him employment and suwed the seeds of difficulties 
which, in spite of the goat, were to put him to as great trouble and 
exertion as he had ever had before. The negotiation with the 
eleotois for the substitution of Phihp had no effect except to offend 
Ferdinand and cause a sort of political alliance, or rather resumptioB 
of friendly relations, between him and Maurice of Saxony, which 
bore froit later. The negotiations for the re-summoning of the 
Counml and closing of the schism of Bologna were hampered by the 
diffieultiee touching Panna and Piaoenza, which were ol&imed by the 
Pope aa the property of the See of Bome, by his grandson Ottavio 
Fsxnese u his dnohy, the investiture of whidi, either from Emperor 
or Pope, he insisted in vain on receiving, and by the Emperor as over- 
Joid iA Milan. So long as the Emperor refused to recognise either 
the Pope or his grandson in the possession of Parma and Piacenza, 
80 long Paul III. declined to recall the Council to Trent ; so long 
Charles could make no use of the pretended consent of the Protestant 
l^inces to receive the decrees ; and there was no chance of perma- 
nent peace in Germany. Several cities, Hamburg, Bremen, Litbeok, 
Magdebu^, refused to receive the Interim altc^ther, and the states 
which received it were already quarrelling about the extent to be 
aUowed to the class of questions that ware called adiapkora, which 
the divines were anxions to make as definite and the pohticianB as 
large as possible. 

This state of uncertainty ended with the death of Paul III. on 
November 10, 1649 : accelerated, as his contemporaries believed, by 
the oonduot of Ottavio Famese, who bad seized Panna, then held by 
a Papal garrison, and offered to hold it of the Emperor. The election 
of the Cardinal del Monte, who had acted as Paul's representative in 
the Council of Trent, and who became Pope, as Julias III., on 
February 8, 1660, pnts an end to the complication of the Famese 
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rights, with the other obstaclee to the Council ; although FoFina snd 
PiaceD7>a coutmued act only now but long af terw&rdB, nay, almost to 
the present day, to act as an open wound in Europe. To sum them 
up briefly and put them oat of the way, Ottavio Famese got from 
Juliua III., in the beginning of his reign, a recc^Tiitioa aa duke. 
Julius repented very soon of having thrown away what might have 
been kept to the Holy See. Ottavio placed himself under the |x'o- 
tection of Henry 11. of France, with whose forces he fought a cam- 
paign against the Papal and imperial forces, the King and Emperor 
being still at peace. After the peace of Passau, Ghailoa secured 
Ottavio in possession of the duchy, and in 16S6 Philip 11., in order 
to draw him off from France, gave him the town of Fiacenza, the 
castle of which was, however, retained by him as overlord until 1686. 

The accession of a new Pope inspired Charles with renewed 
hopes of the Council. He phed Julius with constant requests, 
and, not content with that, took the business of Germany again in 
hand, summoned the Diet t^ Augsburg for June 25, left the Nether- 
lands at the end of May ; met the Diet in July 1B60, and laid 
before it a proposition to renew the promise made in 1546 to receive 
the decrees, and another to force the Interim on Magdeburg by a 
regular Bi^, 

Tbe conduct of the siege was committed to Maurice of Saxony, 
who becomes for the remaining years of his life the chief man in 
Qermany. We have traced his career hitherto as that of a 
thoroughly selfish and unsorapulous man ; he was a sound Protes- 
tant, but had stood aloof from the league of Smalkald, had ruined 
the Protestant cause by the attack upon Saxony in the Smal- 
k^dio war ; had risen to the electoral dignity by an act of treason 
to the head of his family, and had urged witii the whole force of his 
authority, and with the insinuating power of his dissimulation and 
address, the hateful Interim upon the unwilling people. His action 
now might well astonish the faithful, if any of them retained any 
belief in hia sincerity. Possibly some few were aware of the depth 
of his schemes, and to a certain extent took part in his design ; 
but it would seem certain that his purpose, even at the moment 
he undertook the siege of Magdeburg, was hostile to the Emperor. 
Either he intended to create for himself an independent dominion 
or to turn the tables on Charles. That he had determined to 
revenge himself for the long-continued detention of his father-in- 
law the landgrave Philip, who had consented to receive tbe Interim, 
and whose imprisonment was a disgrace to Charles, as it was an 
insult to Maurice ; that his selfish ambition was so great that it 
would shrink from nothing by which an increase of power might be 
Beiswd or purchased, although it does not follow that he had formed 
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any definite design of founding a new dominion since he bad eup- 
pl&nted hifl conain ; that he and Germany in general had a real ground 
of oomplaist and even of anned reeistanoe against the Emperor, 
on aooonnt of the foroihle abrogation of the constitution of the free 
towns and the high-handed way in which the Diet had been treated 
ever since the battle of Miihlberg ; and that, moreover, bis alliance 
with Ferdinand somewhat oonntenanced the idea that in reeiet- 
isg Charles whose plan to substitate Philip was nnqueetionably 
dangenras to Germany — all thiR, I think, may be regarded as certain. 
Bat althoDgh these reasons or some of tbem may justify resistance, 
and others palliate the treason of rebellion, it could only have been 
a very deep-laid scheme of revenge that induced him to dissemble 
BO long and so craftily. If he was merely waiting for his opportunity, 
we may admire hia adroitness and rapidity in seizing it ; but the 
vtnoe of history generally accuses him of deliberately and expressly 
deceiving Charles, of studiously lulling his suspicions, and, having 
done ao, of sparing no weapon of political warfare agunst him. 

He is a wortderful man, Maurice, I am afraid we must allow it — 
a wonderful scoundrel. Scoundrel or not, he undertook the siege of 
Magdeburg, confiding the personal management of it to George of 
Mecklenborg, a Protestant of his own stamp, who had the command 
of a host of mercenaries trained under the wretched Henry of Bruns- 
wiok, whose history we discussed in the tost lecture. The siege was 
not a very brisk one. Magdeburg was a strong place ; and Maurice's 
plans wanted time to ripen. Negotiations alternated with attacks 
and sorties, in one of the last of which George of Mecklenburg was 
taken prisoner. 

Whilst the siege, which lasted from November 1660 to November 
1661, was in progress, Charles was urging the Coanoil on Julias III., 
who, not having a family interest to maintain, had only the usual 
Papal obstacles to prevent his concurrence. The month that the 
si^fi of Magdebu^ b^an, he recalled the Council to Trent, and on 
May I, 1561, it met. One of its first acts was to accord safe- 
oonduct to the representatives of the Protestant doctrines, whom 
Charles was strongly u^ii^ all the princes to send from Germany. 
In conformity with his command a Urge number of divines were 
selected to attend the ConncO, and some of them actually reached 
Trent : but the Ring of Fiance protested against the holding of the 
assembly imder imperial influence ; and Charles at the same time, by 
forcibly ejecting the Protestant ministers in Swabia and Augsburg 
itself, afforded great reason for suspicion that there would not be 
fair play. Philip Melanchthon, who had agreed to attend and 
present the Confession of the Saxon Churches, got as far as Nurem- 
berg aod there thought better of it, for be went no further, Charles 
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himBBlf, who &t all events was thoroughly in earnest about this, 
and of whom it is too much to say that he waa insinoera in his 
deaire of religiotis peace, betook hiinBelf to Inosbrack, two dajra' 
jonme; from Trent, and there watched the proceedings. So entire 
was his security that he retained only a small guard about him 
and sent away the little army that he had always so much difBculty 
in paying, partly to fight against the Turks in Hungary, partly to 
su|^rt Julias III. in the little war of Parma. 

Well, the Council drew its slow length along from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth session : and the siege of Magdeburg proceeded 
almost as slowly until it surrendered on November 9, 1561. Before 
it surrendered, Maurice had made a league with Henry n. against 
Charles, and the surrender was the signal for renewed and reunited 
action on the part of the Frotestanta. All along, to the very last 
moment before he proclaimed war, Maorioe took the most elaborate 
measures to deceive the Emperor. Of oouiae his treaty with 
Henry H., aa well as his abortive negotiation with England for help, 
was kept profoundly secret. But if Charles had not entertuned 
some suspicions, Maurice's zeal most have overdone the thing. It 
is wonderiul how he got both parties to believe him, prevailed on 
the Magdebai^rs to elect him their burggrave, whilst the merit of 
his victory was urged on Charles as a ground for entire trust in 
him ; prevailed on Ferdinand by the zeal with which he supported 
his right to the succession, and through Ferdinand blinded the eyes 
of Charles ; and prevailed on the Protestants to confide the entire 
management of their affiurs to him, although he had so often 
betrayed tbem. The mercenaries who had helped to besiege Magde- 
burg were taken Into the pay of Mecklenburg, lest Maurice should 
be suspected of keeping too lai^ a force, and Melanchthon was sent 
to Trent, for fear he should be thought likely to act op to his own 
pronounced views as to the decrees, the only point on which the 
Emperor had mistrusted him, and on which he was obliged to make 
a show of firmness for fear of alienating the Protestants. Charles, 
perhaps, believed that this also was a trick of Maurice, intended to 
betray the reformers once again. But if Maurice was so cunning a 
man, and yet bad resort to such elaborate artifice to outreach 
Charles, we cannot but conclude that, though in this case unques- 
tionably hoodwinked, Charles was no mean adept in the same art. 

At length the plan was ripe. Henry II. was ready for war. 
He had renewed his alliance with the Turks, and was ready to do 
what his father had never been able openly to do, to assist the 
Protestants of Germany in the field. The le^ue between him and 
Maurice was renewed at Chambord on January 6, 1562 ; and as 
soon as the spring opened war began. Maurice secsetly moved into 
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Thoringia. To the last he bad kept np the deception, and pretended 
to Charles's envojrs that he was going to visit their master at 
Innsbruck ; instead of going to Inniibmck he joined the foroea 
which he had collected under William of Hesae and the Dnke of 
Ueoklenbo^, and hastened by forced marches into Soath Germany. 
As be began his march he pablisbed hia complaints and demands 
OB the Emperor. Three reasons were given for rebellion : the 
safety of the Protestant religion, the unconstitutional behaviour of 
Charles to the Diet and the free cities, and the imprisonment of 
the landgrave Philip. All of them were reasonable grounds, and 
moderately stated. Unfortunately, one of his allies, Albert of 
Biandeobtu^, who had got a little force of hia own together to seek 
adventons and found a principality, thought it neoessary to issue 
another manifesto, in which the same principles were stated in 
oEEandve and exaggerated language. 

CoincidenUy vrith Uanrice'a action, Henry II., on March 16, began 
his own movement. He also proclaimed war on Charles, and 
announced himself the defender of the liberties of Germany and of its 
captive prinoes. This was a poor reason for an orthodox tyrant like 
Henry to give, but as usual matters were in an uneasy condition, and 
swords had been drawn already, both in the Low Countries and on 
the Italian frontier, on the old pretexts. The Constable Mont- 
morency commanded, and led his army into Lorraine. He took the 
imperial i»tiee Toul and Verdnn, and on April 10 Uet^ also. On the 
18th Henry joined the army in person and overran Lorraine, levying 
contiibntiona through Alaace also, and even from Straesbnrg itself. 

Maurice on hia part lost no time; after hia proclamation he 
marched towarda Augsburg. Everywhere he was received as a 
deliverer, restored the displaced magistrates to the free towns, and 
the chorchea to their Protestant ministers. The garrison of Augs- 
bnrg fled at his approach ; and Charles saw him at a distance of 
two d&^' journey from Innsbruck, where he was absolutely defence- 
lees. Charles's fortune had hitherto never failed him, and very 
confidently he mnst have trusted it when he ventured to stay 
at Innsbruck. He besought his brother Ferdinand to mediate, 
ai>d perhaps trusted that Maurice would not go to extremes with 
him. But Maurice's masterpiece waa now in hand. He did not 
refuse to negotiate, far from it ; he left his army under the Duke of 
Mecklenbu^ and met King Ferdinand at Lire on the Danube. 
Whether he prevailed on Ferdinand to let him give Charles a lesson 
IB diplomacy I cannot say, but the two, finding that they could not 
arrange matters at once, agreed to meet again at Passau on May 26, 
on which day a truce waa bo begin for the purpose of negotiating, to 
last until June 10. 
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Until iiaiy 26 Mfturioe wob free to gain any advantage he oould ; 
after that his hands would be tied. He determined to make one 
bold stroke for the highest stake, and seize the Emperor himself- 
He took the oonunand of his army again on May 9, and hnrried 
them on towards the Tyrol. On the 16th thay arrived at the border, 
routed the little force that Charles had placed at Giissen and Buten, 
and seized Ehrenborg by storm, or rather by panic. If it had Dot 
been for the mutiny of a body of mercenaries at Ehrenburg, he 
wonld have taken Charles in his bed. As it was, the delay gave time 
for the news to reach Innsbruck ; the Emperor was carried off in 
ft litter into Carinthia, where it was impossible for an army to follow 
him, and rested at Villach. Before he left Innsbruck he, set the 
Magnanimous elector free ; but the poor fellow did not know what 
to do with himself, and, thinking Maurioe a more dangerous friend 
than Charles, posted off to Villach with him. Maurice, finding that 
the bird was flown, returned to the anny in Bavaria, where Albert 
of Brandenburg was doing mischief to both sides ; and then went 
on to Passau to keep his engagement with King Ferdinand. 

At Passan a congress of the powers of Germany was held, from 
Uay 26 to Angust 2. Charles was utterly impotent for present 
resistance. The Council of Trent had collapsed on the news of 
Maurice's march southwards, and on April 28 adjourned for two 
years, not to meet again for ten. Henry was threatening not merely 
the imperial dominions but the Empire itself, and had inflicted a 
wound from which, as a matter of fact, it never recovered. The 
three bishoprics Toul, Verdun, and Metii, were permanently lost to 
the Empire, and Lorraine, Alsaoe, and Strassburg were going too. 
The war of 1870 was the revaiicke for 1552. Ferdinand himself 
saw that the succession which he was waiting for would not be 
worth having, unless Charles were brought to reason. The congress 
comprised representatives of nearly all the German princes. Maurice 
acted for the Protestants, Ferdinand, moving to and fro between 
Fassan and Villach, for the Emperor. The immediate demands of 
the former were : the release of the landgrave ; religious peace and 
liberty, and the redress of civil grievances, the despotic aggressions 
of Charles and the iniquities of the Imperial Chamber. The whole 
assembly of the princes, Catholio and Protestant, joined in begging 
Charles to satisfy Maurioe and stay the civil war. Ferdinand was 
as anxious for peace as any of them ; and Charles, when he saw 
that to prolong the struggle at present would be to give up the 
Netherlands to Henry, and Naples to Solyman, was ready to yield 
if he could save his dignity. Even as it was, he was the gainer hy 
delay, and if he could have prolonged this, he might have managed 
to divide the allies ; but Maurice was too wide-awake for that, and 
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choee to yield somewhat, rather than to risk the loss of the 
adnuitage he had bo cleverly won. Now that the great point was 
within reach, he saw clearly that Cfaarlee might do him much harm 
yet, and that the only sound peace would be one that Ch&rles could 
be compelled to keep. 

The princip&l artiolee of the treaty were: the release of the 
landgrave of Hesse ; the holding within six months of a Diet 
which should provide meuis for settling religioos disputes hence- 
forward ; the abstinence in the meftntime on both sides from 
interference with each other in religions matters ; the admission of 
Protestants to be members of the Imperial Chamber ; the provision 
that, in case the fature Diet should fail to provide machinery for 
the settlement of religions questions, the article of this treaty shall 
continue in force by which the seonri^ of the Protestants is 
provided for ; both parties forgive each other the injuries done in 
the war ; and the nnmly Albert Aldbiades may, if he likes, be 
included within the settlement. The qnestion of Charles's uncon- 
stitntiossl dealings with the cities was to be referred to the proposed 
Diet. 

I shall spare you any refiesions on reflexions, such as Robertson 
favours na with, on this collapse of the design which he imputes to 
Charles of eetablishing a despotic government in Germany. If all 
is well, we can consider some of them in the last lecture, when I 
shall hope to give yon my idea of the character and policy of the 
Emperor. But now we must follow up the other half of the 
stn^le. The treaty of Passan pacified the Protestants, and they 
had shown their r^ard for their generous protector and avonger 
Henry of France, by omitting any mention of him in the treaty. 
Albert of Brandenburg, who had done them more harm than good, 
was provided with an escape, but nothing was done for Hem'y. 

Gharlee saw the mischief that the alliance between France and 
the Protestants had done him ; saw that the wound given to his power 
inside Germany was curable : time might give him anoth^ chance ; 
but if Germany were ever to be defensible on the side of Lorraine, 
the three bishoprics must be speedily recovered. As soon as the 
treaty of Passan was concluded, he set out at once towards Lorraine. 
Maorioe he sent to Hungary to fight for Ferdinand ; Albert of 
Biandenborg, who declined to join in the peace and was ravaging 
the Catholic states still with 20,000 men, he thought a more 
endurable evil than the retention of Metz, Verdun, and Toul by the 
French, and on the whole wisely. By Augsbai^, where his army 
met him, and where he divided the churches of the city between the 
Protestants and the Catholics, he proceeded, on September I, towards 
Xionaine. On October 22, he began the siege of Metz. Metz was 
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defended by Heniy of Quise, who brought to the task a great deal of 
spirit, and akill for beyond the then undeveloped soience of militac; 
defence. Eia bravery and eameetnese oieated in the yery inhabitaato 
of the town, which had tmtil that year been Qeriiian, a pecfeot furore 
of independence. He had with him the very flower of the French 
nobility and army, whilst with Oharlee were a magnificent force of 
60,000 men and uointemipted communicationB. 

The Biege of Metz was, no doubt, the thing th&t broke the 8[drit 
and heart of CharleB. For fifty-six days he persisted in continuing 
it, in spite of gout, of intolerable weather, and of terrible pestilence 
in the army. It is easy to condemn him for cruel^ and waste of 
the lives of the thousands who perished in that awful time : but it 
should not be forgotten that Metz had been torn from the Empire 
by a wanton, unprovoked aggression, and that the holder of it had 
the key of Germany in his hands. It was not a mere retaliation by 
war, but the expulsion of a foreign invader from the imperial 
territory, that Charles had undertaken. We know that he failed, 
lost bis army, and was obliged to retire on January 1, 1668, into 
the Netherlands, the Frenoh exulting in the thought that they had 
at last seen the demolition of the power which had overcome them 
so often. 

The same time saw several mishaps in Italy : the expulsion of 
the imperial garrison from 8iena, and an alarming show of 
hostility on the Neapolitan coast by the Turks. But these events 
are not of great interest as touching the string of Charles's history. 
Siena was recovered in the year 1656, and annexed in 1667 to the 
Medicean state in Tuscany, which had also acquired Fiombino from 
Charles by mortgage, and which was raised by the Pope is 1670 to 
the title of Grand Duchy of Tuscany. Another Italian republic 
thus tasted death, and, if it were worth while going into partioulara, 
tasted it by the same means bo many before had done, a preference 
of French intrigue for the risk of imperial oppression. The 
republioB InsiBted on being republics, the Empire insisted on regard- 
ing them as imperial free towns ; trying to become independent 
by French aid, they lost both characters, missed being republics, and 
ceased to be free. 

The break-up of the siege of Uetz is the last great event of 
Charles's life, but it is not the end of his political intrigues, nor even 
of his active military career. Notwithstanding the gout, be thouf^ht 
of marrying again, and not only thought of but actually fought 
another campaign. But his disappointments and ill-hec^th were 
telling upon him ; the defeat at Metz brought all hia failures home 
to him, and, although we must not exaggerate his failures as those 
writers do who make capital by asoribing to him superhuman dedgns, 
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we caimot doubt that, both at Villach and at Metz, personal humilia- 
tion had oome to him as intolerable to bear as the breakdown of great 
[BDJectB. His conduct of aSioirs in 1568 was enongh, however, to 
show that the French had counted too oertainly on his declining 
power. Earl; in the year he sent an army into Picardy, took and 
destroyed T^rooanne (Jane 10), which was in some respects to 
France what Bletz was to Germany, and took also Hesdin by storm. 
This provoked Henry, who led an army, in the direction of the 
Netherlands, thns rousing up Charles in person from the retreat at 
Brussels, where he had buried himself since his return from Metz. 
Bat, as nsuai when both princes were in the same campaign, a 
gener&l engagement was avoided. Henry, it seems, was at this very 
time trying to draw on Maurice again into alliance and aspiring to 
the Empire, which he oalciilat«d would soon be vacant. 

In Germany matters were proceeding rapidly towards a deter- 
mination for the time of the religious orisis. The Diet promised by 
the treaty of Passau was not yet called, but the Protestants were in 
no harry about that, having secured liberty lor themselves during 
the intOTval ; and Charles and Ferdinand were too busy to set about 
it on the Catholic side. Uauroe of Saxony had returned from 
Hungary ; and Albert Aldbiades, having made his peace with Charles 
and joined in the dege of Metz, had again rushed into his robber 
warfare and attacked the Franconian cities, Bamberg and Wiirzburg 
tHshopri(», and the Ndmbergers. Albert Aldbiades was not a man to 
make friends ; he had persecuted the Catholics, and refused to com- 
bine with the Protestants ; there was scarcely a state in the Empire 
that he had not outraged, and, now that there was time and lei- 
sure, all men joined against him. I cannot think, notwithstanding 
Carlyle's admiration of him (and he was a true HohenzcUem), that 
there was much good in him ever ; at all events now there was none. 
He was little better than a robber chieftain, a sort of Arab or 
Bohemian, as the modem phrase is, fighting about everywhere on a 
pretence of religion. He roused all the princes against him. 
Maurice was put at the head of the army of the allies, and Albert 
Alcibiodra was thoroughly beaten in the battle of Sievershansen, near 
Lunebui^, June 9, 1668. There Maurice himself fell, but Albert 
Aloibiades never lifted up his head again. He was put under the 
ban of the Empire in May 1664 ; he Bed to France, and, faihng of 
help there, to Baden, where he died in 1SS7. 

Germany, in this action at Sievershaosen, lost her two most 
brilliant men ; for whatever vrae the moral charaot«r of Albert 
Alcibtades, of his extraordinary ability there can be no doubt ; either 
in military capacity, or in political intrigue. The way in which be 
was able for so long a time to stand practically outlawed against all 
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Qeimaay provea it if nothing else did. Carlyle calls him » ' failure 
of a Fritz ; ' that is, an abortive attempt at a Frederick the Great. 
Thia ia unfair ; Albert at the loweat estimate was in character as 
much above Frederick the Great as he was in success beneath him. 
If success is the criterion of character, William I. of Prussia ia above 
Frederick the Great himself, Philip Augustus a greater man than 
St. Iionis, and so on. In truth, Albert was very hke the original 
Alcibiadea, able and somewhat taking, hut desperately unprincipled 
and picturesquely adventurooa, and that seems to be alL But foe 
Maurice we must say more: we read with astonishment that he 
was only thirty-two when he died; be had done so much good and so 
much harm already. Perhaps hia youth, coupled with his wonderful 
ability, may be the fairest key to the difficnltiea of any consistent 
view of hia conduct and cluracter. He was dearly immensely 
ambitious and perfectly conscious of bis great ability. His perfidy 
to his cousin John Frederick may not be defended, but may partially 
be accounted tor, I think, by hia natural contempt for the narrovaesH 
and obstinacy, amounting to pigbeadedness, of that heroic and 
virtnouB prince. No doubt John Frederick was magnanimous ; no 
donbt Philip of Heese was magnanimous too ; I do not see anything 
they bad in common, except that they were both Protestants, and 
both hod to endure imprisonment. In other matters the similarity 
did not go far. 

John was a good man, Philip a bad one ; John a religious 
Protestant, Philip an irreligious one ; John a patient prisoner, 
Philip an impatient one; John would not accept the Interim to 
deliver himself from prison, Philip did accept it and did not escape 
any the sooner ; John was content with one wife at a time, Philip 
nsed bis Protestant Uberty by having two. I suppose the Germans 
called Philip magnanimous for fear he should be jealous of John 
Frederick. 

But it was Maurice that I was speaking of. If he — oonsoious of 
his own ability, seeing the way open to his ambition and despising 
his worthy cousin ; warranted in his adhesion to the Emperor not 
merely by interest, but by tfae example of other princes of far higher 
rank, the Count Palatine and Elector of Brandenburg — mode by one 
act of faithlessness to John his way to the electorate, and by one act 
of faithlessness to Charles the pacification of Germany; why, he 
did, certainly, what no ttiorougbly conscientious man would do, but 
what any young prince of his power and opportunities would be very 
strongly tempted to do. He died too soon for us to conceive at all 
what he might have come to : but I should think it extremely pro- 
bable that he woold have been Emperor if he had outlived Charles, and 
that as Emperor he might have given a new history to Germany. 
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It is astoniahing to see baw, DotwithstandinR hie treatment of John 
Frederick, the whole of the Germans trusted him. 

The battle of Sieversh&QSen closes the history of Qermany for the 
jraar 1568. Charles continued in the Netherliuids, negotiating the 
raairiEige of Philip with Maty of England, and preparing for another 
campaign which Henry was provoking him to. The promised Diet 
was still pcratponed ; It was summoned for August 1568 ; then for 
November 1664 ; it was not got together finally until March 1555. 
By that time Charles's active career was over. The history of 
1664 consists of the attack by Henry 11. on the Netherlands, in 
which he took Marienburg, Bouvlnes,and Dinant; but which fell, as 
a campaign, into a merely marauding expedition. It is redeemed 
by the events of the siege of Be&ti, where the Emperor took personal 
share for the last time in the actual labours of wu. The Dnke of 
Qoise, who was besieging, was compelled by Charles to raise the 
siege and retire into France. In Italy there was the ai^e and 
surrender of Siena. The next year began with an attempt of 
Cardin&l Pole to n^iotiate a peace between Charles and Henry, 
which failed ; the attempt to surprise and betray Metz, which also 
biled ; and Ferdinand's first es3ay ts get the princes to Angsbnrg 
to the Diet which was to settle the questions that had been troubling 
Gemmny for nearly forty years, and whose work was really the fit 
termination of the reign of Charles. 

This Diet began, or at least the first attempts at it were made, on 
February 6. Then, in a very thin meeting, Ferdinand stated his 
view ; the Council was for the present hopeless, he had nothing 
better to propose than a revival of the plan of disputation and con- 
ference between the best men on both sides. This alarmed the Pro- 
testants, who saw all they had struggled tor again risked ; and they 
were further startled by the appearance of Cardinal Morone as Papal 
legate at the Diet. It is possible that a secession might have fol- 
lowed, but peace was saved by two things, the death of Julius III. 
and the political interests of Ferdinand. Julius III. died on 
March 5, and his snccessor, Marcellus II., on April 80. Cardinal 
Morone left Augsburg on the death of the Pope whose oommission 
he had received. Paul IV., who succeeded Maroellua, was a 
determined enemy of Charles V. : it was morally certain that there 
eontd be no effective operation in religious matters between them ; 
and Charles's aversion to beginning a new struggle with the 
Papacy may have been one reason for hastening hia resignation. 
Ferdinand's interests were greatly dependent on the support of the 
Protestant larinces. Charles was moving heaven and earth to obtain 
the imperial succession for Philip, and had offered to buy off his 
brother's claims, and take Einy means whatever to reoondle the 
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hostilit; of the priDcea. Bnt they knew too much of Philip, ajid , 
indeed Charles himself was learning that he had shown far too 
mnch consideration for an ungrateful son. The princes stood by 
Ferdinand, and Ferdinand could not help giving in to the desires 
of the Protestants, which they would, as soon as he was left to him- 
self, be perfectly able to enforce upon him. He saw, too, that the for- 
mation of a league between Saxony, Br&ndenbm^, and Hesse, b; 
which they added to their ancient treaty of erboerbrUderuvg, or 
mutual right of succession and cross- remainder, an article binding 
them to support the Augsburg Oonfession, would pnt an end to the 
imperial power in the North altogether if it were ever to be ranged 
against it 

The Q^otiations draped on until September 26, when the 
Recess of Augsburg was drawn up and published, for the peace of 
religion. By this it was provided that all states which had adhwed to 
the Confession of Augsburg should be free from interference of any 
kind from Ferdinand, nor should Catholic ecclesiaatioal jurisdictions 
be exercised in them : and that war should no more be nndertaken 
for causes of religion ; that all church revenues seized and appro- 
priated before the treaty of Passau should be retained by their 
holders ; that every state should be at Uberty to establish its own form 
of religion, and those of its subjects who reject that form should be 
at hberty to emigrate ; and that any Catholio prelate changing his 
religion shall cease to hold the dignity which entitled him to his 
place in the Empire. 

Such, I said, is the last act of the reign of Charles. A month 
after the issue of the Recess, Charles resigned the Netherlands to 
Philip as the first part of bis abdication of bis whole estates and 
functions. On February 5, 1656, he resigned Spain also to Philip, 
and on September 7 of the same year be sent the imperial omamenta 
to Ferdinand with the act of renunciation of the Empire. The last 
year of Charles's nominal reign belongs to that of Philip and Ferdi- 
nand ; the latter of whom had exercised any imperial functions that 
could be exercised in Germany since the treaty of Passau. I shall 
say a word or two about the abdication in the lost lecture, whilst 
contemplating the reign and character of Charles in a general 
review. 

LECTURE X 

aBHEBAI. BBTIEW OF C 



An the head of the Empire, as the inheritor of many great names 
and dignities, and as the actual possessor of widely extended terri- 
tories exposed to the aggression of the Mahometan states OluuUe V. 
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'was marked out as the defender of ChristeDdom. Aod amidst 
the varied and complex queationB of the politics of hie reign, compli- 
cations in which we lose sight for years of an; individualit; of 
character in the principal actor, it is refreshing to see him from 
time to time distinctly buckling on his armour and setting out on 
his crosades. It is carious to remark how in this respect be repeats 
the policy of the e&rlier emperors, in particular of Bigismund ; and 
bow closely bound up with the desire of repelling the Turks is the 
argent demand for a Council to reconcile all the Churches, to reform 
the relations between the Papal See and the national Churches, to 
zeform and purify religion itself. It was not thought likely that a 
divided Christendom would succeed in an attack on the Turk, or 
that an unsatisfied population would subscribe liberally the funds 
needed for such an enterprise. 

On reviewing the relations of the European states at this date, 
the internecine quarrel of Francis and Charles, the divl^one pro- 
dnoed by the Reformation, and the amount of intrigue that was 
winding its way into the general politics of Europe ; and on the 
other band, the long reign and immense power and prestige of the 
Saltan Solyman (1620-1666) ; it does seem an extraordinary thing 
that Europe oontiiined to be Christian. It was on Charles alone 
that the defence of Christondam rested ; and if his successes were 
not brilliant, the reality and efficiency of his defence are rather to 
be admired than to be depreciated. The march of Solyman was 
stopped, although there might be no great victory; he was not 
suffered to reach the heart of the West, although the selfish dtssen- 
mona of the princes and the divided heart of the people suffered a 
territory far too lai^ to be spared to faU into his hands. Although 
these matters have not in the ordinary text-books the importanoe 
they deserre, we will devote a morning to the exhibition of them. 

Not only were Charles's Spanish dominions exposed to the 
ooDstant attacks of the maritime powers of North Africa, who tor 
tbe moat part were independent of the Turk, and his Neapolitan 
dominions in the same way threatened from the sea, but the 
whole of Eastern Germany lay open to attacks which a strong 
government in Hungary and Bohemia was requisite to ward 
off. In d^ence of Spain, Charles made bis expedition to Tunis ; 
in defence of Italy the one to Algiers ; his defence of Germany 
brings OS into direct relation vrith these two kingdoms, which the 
inertness, or rather perhaps the honesty, of Frederiok lU. had 
suffered to slip out of the hands of the Austrian family. Albert n. 
had been King of Hungary and Bohemia as well as King of the 
Bomans and Duke of Austria. His little posthumous son Ladislas 
had sDoceeded to both as soon as he was bom ; and on his death at 
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the age of eighteen in 1468, each kingdom, irrespective of the claimB 
of Frederick III., hod chosen for itself a king slien to the royal 
houBfis of Europe. Matthias Corvinus was King of Hungary from 
1468 to 1490 ; George Podiebiad of Bohemia from 1468 to 1471. 
They were reunited, however, on the deaths of these two great 
princes, by another Ijadislaa, a son of Caaimir IV. of Poland by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Albert II. 

Ladislas after a short quarrel with Maxmilian, who compelled 
him to surrender the share of Anstria proper which be had received 
with his two kingdoms and to secure the succession on the failure 
of bis own family to the house of Austria, was for the rest of his 
life employed in the struggle with the Turks. In this he was by 
DO means successfuL He was not well supported by Maximilian, 
who indeed had much else to do ; nor by his own subjects, who 
were too ready to turn their arms against one another. In 1516 he 
died, leaving his kingdoms to his son Levis, a boy of ten, whose 
minority as usual opened the way to civil disturbances, and these to 
new attacks by the Turks. 

When Lewis was fourteen, the Ottoman succession fell to 
Solynutn the Magnificent. The thrones of Kuropo were now filled 
by the strongest men who ever contemporaneously occupied tbem. 
There may have been greater sovereigns than Charles, Henry, Francis, 
and Solyman ; bat there never were so many great ones together, of 
so well-consolidated dominion, so great ability, or so long tenure of 
power. And of the four not one had any particular love of peac« : 
each had » taste for war and an engrossing thirst for power. But 
Solyman bad to make his way by aggression ; the others bad bnt 
to hold their own, or to fight for what they thought they bad a 
claim to. Solyman's first steps to conquest must be made in 
Hungary, the second in the Mediterranean. Hnngary, a prey to 
dissension and with a child king, was a tempting bait ; the destruc- 
tion of the settlement of the Knights of St. John at Rhodes was on 
absolute requisite for the obtaining that command of the Mediter- 
ranean which could secure Egypt, the conquest of his father 
Selim, and the supremacy in North Africa on which he had set his 
heart. There Is much nobility about Solyman in his earlier history, 
and bis chivalrous and merciful character reminds one of Salodin ; 
but, hke so many Eastern heroes, he outlived his virtues, and fell, 
under female influence, into a dishonoured old age. But his early 
successes were conspicuous. In 1521 he took Belgrade and over- 
ran Eastern Hungary and Croatia. In 1S22, after a long siege borne 
with unparalleled heroism and endurance, he wrested Rhodes from 
the Hospitallers and so opened the Mediterranean to hie own fleet. 
Cyprus still remained in the hands of Venice, but Venice was not yet 
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involved in hostility to the Turk ; her mercantile interests vrere 
still predominatit, and she was more enriched by peace than 
war. 

In the destruction of Bhodea, Solynian cleared ont of his way 
tbegrcAtest and foremost hindrance to Ottoman conqneat. For two 
hondred years and more, since the last effort of the Crusaders bad 
ended in the loss of Acre, the Hospitallers had been the great 
defence of Christendom by sea ; their exploits are amongst the most 
wonderful in all history, but they are forgotten for the want of 
a nationality that can claim them as its own. In 1530 they settled 
in Malta, which Charles V. gave them as King of Sicily : there they 
established themselves in nearly their former glory, and Solyman 
lived long enongh to endure at their hands not merely reprisals for 
the treatment they had received from him, but a victorious resistance 
to another siege as carefully planned and as elaborately carried out 
as the siege of Bhodea had been. 

Id 162S the captivity of Francis I. had opened to Solyman 
another way towards influence in the West. Francis negotiated 
with him preparatory to an alliance which was to bring him down 
on Germany itself. But Hungary stilt lay in the way to Germany ; 
and to subdue Hungary Solyman first bent his energies. He 
marched in 1526 on the young King Lewis, who was defeated and 
killed in the battle of Mohacs (August 29). Solyman took and 
bnmed Bnda, the Hungarian capital. The death of Lewis left the 
succession to bis two kingdoms open. Ferdinand, his brother-in-law, 
to whom by the treaty between Ladislas and Maximilian the king- 
doms were secured, entered at once upon Bohemia ; but the Hun- 
garians, a prey, as nsnal, to domestic quarrels, refused to receive him, 
and elected John Zapolski, voivode of Transylvania, who conde- 
scended to apply for the support of Solyman. This was readily 
accorded, and for ten years be was maintained by Eastern aid in 
half the kingdom. In 1686 he made peace with Ferdinand on 
oondition of being allowed to retain his possessions for life ; and he 
died in 1541. 

Both during his life and after bis death, John Zapolski'a alliance 
Opened the way for Solyman into Hungary : in 1529, as his ally, he 
advanced and again took Buda, crossed into Austria, and besi^;ed 
Vienna. From Vienna, which was defended by Frederick, the Count 
Polatiiie of the Bhine and afterwards Elector, he was compelled to 
retreat (October 14) with great loss, whikt Charles was in Italy on 
the business of his coronation ; but he made a second attempt in 
168S. Charles on that occasion met him with an army of 120,000 
men, but the two honts parted without a battle. Solyman, it is said, 
distraated the good fortune of Charles ; and to Charles men and 
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arms were too preoions to be wasted in conflict when tlie deeired 
object was effected in Solyman's oompuleory retreat. 

Leaving John Zapolski to fight Ferdinand by himself, Solyman 
next devoted his attention to the Mediterranean ; or rather, having 
views upon the East and the Persian Empire in particular, he gave a 
commission of admiral to Hayraddin Barbarossa, the famous corsair 
of Algiers ; who not only ravaged the Christian territories bordering 
on the Mediterranean, but, anzioua to found a strong kingdom for 
himself, expelled Muley Hassan, King of Tunis, and made that dty 
the headquarters of the fleet and army vrith which he threatened 
both Bpaitt and Italy. Muley Hassan, in his distress, had recourse 
to Charles ; and Charles, proud of his success against Solyman, 
undertook the expedition to Tunis, which ycu have so well described 
by Robertson. For this expedition Charles brought together forces 
and ships from all parts of his dominions ; the fleet was under 
Andrea Doria; the army Charles himself commanded, with the 
Infante Lewis of Portugal and the Duke of Alva. The expedition 
was successful in spite of great losses and expenses. He took the 
Goletta, with Barharossa's fleet, and drove him himself out of Tunis 
to Algiers. Muley Hassan was restored, surrendering the Goletta 
as the payment for the help he had received. The dates of the 
Emperor's movements are : July 16, 1686, he sailed from Cagliari : 
August 6, he reinstated Muley Hassan ; August 17, sailed for 
Sicily ; August 20, landed at Trapanl ; September 12, he was back 
at Palermo. The great corsair was far from being annihilated : for 
several years, however, the struggle was carried on by sea ; constant 
flights and pursuits, but no great battle. 

In 1586 Hungary was pacified by the treaty between John 
Zapolski and Ferdinand, and Solyman had there no pretext for inter- 
ference; but in 1640, on John Zapolski's death, on the pretext of 
defending the rights of his widow and child, the Sultan took up arms 
against Ferdinand for the conquest of Hungary. In this quarrel the 
Hungarian element was represented by George Martinuzzi, Bishop 
of Waradin, whom John Zapolski had left guardian to his infant 
son. The widow would gladly have fulfilled the arrangement with 
Ferdinand, but Solyman and Martinuzzi objected, and the former 
prepared to sustain his objection with an immense army. Ferdinand 
was weak enough to ofFer to pay tribute on condition of being allowed 
to hold Hungary ; but, happily for the credit of the Empire, Solyman 
refused the offer. He then brought up his army, drove the Germans 
from before Buda, took posseesion of the capital and the little King, 
and annexed Hungary to his own Turkish Empire. Martinuzzi he 
rewarded with the regency of Transylvania, wMch had belonged to 
John as vodvode, and which Solyman generously left for a portion to 
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the little King Stephen ; there, under the name of John Sigismund, 
uid as the patron of the Booiniane, he ruled until his death in 1671. 

This conduct is the greateat blot on the public fame of Soljman ; 
and it was eiovned b; the murder oE the German prisonerB, Buda 
became a Turkisb city ; the churches even were turned into 
moBques. 

And now we have to set against this nnscmpulonB act of Solyman 
an equally singular mistake on the part of Charles, or at least a 
messore which its ill success qualifies for the character of a blunder. 
His pertinacity and his pride were both involved in the hunting of 
Barbarossa out of the Mediterranean ; and in the interval of peace 
with France that followed the truoe of Nice, and the league of Pope, 
Charles, and Ferdinand against the Turks (which the Venetians idso 
joined 1688-1640), after great preparation and the liberal contribu- 
tions of all hia kingdoms, he in 1641 sailed from Majorca to Algiers. 
The expedition was most unfortunate : a terrible storm dispersed 
and wrecked the armament ; one short skirmish, in which no success 
was achieved, was the sole act of hostility that took place. The 
destniction of the fleet and army by the storms put an end to hope : 
after a series of unparalleled disasters, distresses, and personal hard- 
ships, which the Emperor shared with the meanest of his soldiers, the 
remains of the army were got away from the hostile ooast, and, aft«r 
a tedioos voy^e, returned to Spain, landing on December 6, 1641. 

I do not quite see how this expedition can be justified when the 
condition of Ferdinand in Hungary was what it was ; but it is 
possible &&t Charles considered the defence of Hungary to be safe 
in his brother's hands during the winter months when tiie Tories 
were pret^ sure to be quiet, and that the Algerine expedition was 
fixed for this unfortunate time of the year in consequence. Bat it 
was every way most disastrous, for it invited Francis I. to a renewal 
of the war, it destroyed the Emperor's prestige, and, to a lamentable 
decree, wasted hia reeoorces. 

Solyman now renewed, and drew closer, his relations with Francis, 
and the Venetians also entered the league. In 1648, and again in 
1544, Solyman, having quite paralysed all action on the part of poor 
Ferdinand, invaded Austria again, and ravaged Silesia and Moravia. 
In 1645 he turned Ms attention to Italy, and by the agency of Bar- 
barossa, threatened, and even ravaged, the coasw from M ice to Messina. 
The same year he made peace with Ferdinand on the condition of 
receiving a tribute of 60,000 crowns annually, and that each should 
retain what be held in Hungary. The peace of Crespy in September 
1S44 had, in fact, robbed him of the open alliance of Francis. As 
they had never been able to act in concert, this made no practical 
difiiarence ; nor did the ooolness last loi^, for, shortly before his 
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death, in preparation for a renewal of war, Francis was argent in 
entreating 8ulyman to strengthen his grasp on Hangorjr. The 
attitude of hostility was not materially altered by the peace, but, 
during the Smalkaldic war, Ferdinand was too weak to take the 
aggressive, and Solyman was growing old, weary of the sameness of 
the war, and busied with designs in the Bast. 

Nor were Mortinuzzi and the young ruler of Transylvania getting 
on well with the Turkish pashas whom the Sultan hod left to be 
thMr allies and defenders. In 1551 Martin uzzi offered his services 
to Ferdinand ; the Queen and the little King received two duchies 
in Silesia in exchange for their rights in Transylvania ; Martinuzzi 
a cardinal's hat and the government of Transylvania. Gastcddo, 
Ferdinand's minister, and Martinuzzi were to join their forces to 
carry on the war ; but the jealousy of Castaldo and the conacions 
superiority of Martinuzzi prevented any cordial co-operation. Fer- 
dinand was persuaded of the treason of the bishop, and was prevailed 
on to allow him to be aseassioated. The Turks, rejoicing in the 
removal of such a formidable minister, proposed to renew, and to 
throw more energy into, the war. Solyman, in conformity with his 
part of protector, declared that he would avenge the murder. 

Again the war is carried into the Mediterranean ; Dragut, the 
successor of Hayraddin Barbarossa, ravaged the coast of Calabria. 
Mehemet, beglerbeg of BoumeUa, restored the Queen and Prince of 
Transylvania. Ferdinand's mismanagement and poverty combined 
caused bis forces to mutiny, and his subjects to rebel. The trea^ of 
Paesau (August 2, 1662) enabled Ferdinand at length to bring Maurice 
of Saxony with 20,000 men against the Turks, but the success of 
Maurice was not equal to his fame ; he also was hampered with 
Castaldo, as Martinuzzi had been, and could effect nothing per- 
manent. Nor is it worth while to attempt to trace the further steps 
of the struggle : the war of Austria with Turkey continues for a 
century and a half with little intermission and with various suooess, 
the battle of Lepanto (1571) itself scarcely shows the turn of the 
tide. 

The defence of the Mediterranean during this long stru^le 
rested partly on the Sicilian viceroy, partly on the imperial 
admiral, Andrea Doria, partly on the Knights Hospitallers, now 
established at Malta. As I feel some remorse for the cursoiy way 
in which we have treated these great men, we will, at the risk of 
some repetition, have a word about them, and close the lecture with a 
remark or two about the progress of the Spanish arms in the new 
Western world. 

Don Pedro de Toledo, who was Charles's viceroy at Naples from 
1682 to 1668, was a man after Charles's own heart : he was a good 
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general, &n able ftdministrator, a reformei of tha law, a persecutor 
of the Protestants. And, although from time to time the greatest 
efforts were used, even b; persons like the Marquis del Guasto, to 
sappl&Dt him, he retained his master's good will until he died at 
Florence of the malaria fever, caught in the expedition of that year 
fw the recover; of Siena. On his vigilance depended the defence of 
the Italian coasts, as on Andrea Dona the command of the open 
sea. The fint great alarm from the Turks during his vioerojalt; 
was that of 1687. Don Pedro, on the news of this, organised a 
general defence ; summoned the whole regular force of the kingdom, 
and choee for encampment a central point in Lower Apulia, whence 
succour might easily he sent to any threatened point ; armed the 
citizens of Naples, and trusted the defence of their dty to them in 
company with a handful of trained soldiers ; and, calling a parlia- 
ment of the barons, engaged them in like manner to give their own 
services and those of their vasBals. 

Solyman's expedition was partly under Barbarossa, who was 
bumii^ to avenge the loss of Tunis ; partly under Solyman himself, 
with the Pasha Lussibeo as admiral. The former landed in the 
province of Otranto, and plundered there ; the latter took Castrio 
and Urgento, and enslaved and carried off the inhabitants ; bat the 
approach of the viceroy's army, and the news that Andrea Doria 
was taking reprisals in the Le^'ant, seut the Turks back in a hurry 
to their own regions ; and Pedro took advantage of the patriotic 
furore thns created to rebuild the castles and other fordfications on 
the coast, and at the same time prevailed on Charles to furnish 
supplies for the building of a chain of wateh-t''wers round the coast, 
which, by beacon-fires and other ante- telegraphic contrivances, could 
at once spread the alarm of a threatened invasion, and summon 
the defenders to the spot. The next great alarm was, however, in 
1641, when Barbarossa sacked Boggio and threatened Rome iteelf. 
It was on this occasion that he joined the fleet of Francis at Mar- 
seilles and besieged Nice. The fleet of Andrea Doria again frightened 
him away. In 1S44 Barbarossa ravaged the islands of Ischia and 
Procida, and purposed a landing at Fozzuoli. But the viceroy was 
ready to meet him, and he did not venture to approach. 

The war of 16fi2, in which for the fimt time the French were 
able to afford armed aid to the Protestants, was also the occasion on 
which Bolyman seemed most likely to lend effective aid to the 
French. And this time the attack was no doubt caused partly 
by the discontent prevalent in Naples, consequent on the attempt of 
Charles and his viceroy to introduce the Inquisition, and partly 
directed by the King of France at the suggestion of the Prince of 
Salerno, who had rebelled against Charles and Sed to Henry. 
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Again Don Pedro had recourse lo the good will of the barotu, and 
800,000 ducats were raised for the paymeat of a foroe of 80,000 
men to be used in a sudden emergency. On Jul; 15, 1662, the 
enemy really came : it was a great fleet of 160 galleys nnder Dragot, 
the suooesBor of Borbarossa, and Sinam Paeha, anchored at Prooida, 
within dght of Naples. There, however, tbey stayed for a month 
and then sailed away without waiting for the French fleet whioh 
was to have acted in concert with them : according to one story, 
they were bribed by the Viceroy, according to another they were 
dissatisfied with the French. After their departure the French 
arrived at Genoa with the Prince of Salerno, but their friends were 
by that time in the Levant and would not return. Thas the 
greatest storm blew over, and although Dragut cootinued annually 
for a long time to give alarm and even to plunder the coasts of 
Sicily and Naples, nothing like an invasion or attempt at conquest 
was made. The incitements of the French had failed to produce 
their former effect, and the frequent betrayal of Turkish interests 
by them for their own ends wearied out the patience of thdr aUies. 

The later expeditions were rather piratical than warlike; and, 
indeed, from the beginning of the career of Hassan and Hayraddin, 
the piratical was no small element in the naval expeditions of the 
Sultan. This comes out more distinctly in his dealings with the 
Maltese knights, whose settlement at Malta by Charles in 1S80 had 
exposed them to constant aggression from Barbarossa and his 
imitators. The gift of Charles to the Order was one which brought 
them great labour and little profit, and rid Charles of considerable 
rraponsibility. It comprised not only Malta and Gozo, the adjaoent 
island, but the city of Tripoli on the mainland of Africa, which was, 
indeed, nearly all that remained of the conquests of Cardinal 
XimeneB, under whose administration it had been acquired for 
Spain in 1610. Of this splendid endowment, Malta was a barren 
island, producing a revenue of 41 ducats per annum ; Gozo was 
fertile, but without a harbour. Tripoli was a well-fortified city, but 
in a situation indefensible against the arms of modem vrarfare. It 
was a very poor exchange to the knights for the rich island of 
Bhodes, which they had defended to the last, and which ought to 
have been defended by the joint fleets of all Europe, and might have 
been but for the guilty ombitioQ of Francis I. 

The Hospitallers, however, were eager to get an independent 
home, whioh would rid them of the restrainte of their Papal allies 
and render them less of a tool in the hands of Clement VII. They 
accepted the gift, and after an unhappy attempt to get a better settle- 
ment at Modon, in the Peloponnesus, set themselves to conduct the 
defence of £urope from this unpromising standing-ground. Under 
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Uteir management Malta became fertile ; and fortified b; tbeli skill 
it became practically impregnable. As soon as they had settled in 
Uieir oocapation they threw down the challetige to the Turk ; in 
1681, their fleet, in oonjonction with that of Andrea Dorio, took 
Cnon, in the Peloponnesoa, with Patraa and some other less 
important places, and strongly fortified the first. In 1582, Coron 
me besieged by one of Solymon's oorstdrs and rdieved by the two 
fleeta after a general engagement with the Turks, in which the 
Chriatianfl were victorions. 

Id the Tonin expedition of 1686 the knights fonght side by side 
irith Charles and draw down the vengeance of both BarbaroBsa and 
his patKm on the Order. Tripoli was the most acoessible of their 
posseBsions, and Tripoli was attacked by Sinam, the DevildriTer, who 
had bnilt a fcrtress called Alohaide, near Tripoli, to watoh for a 
favonrable opporttinity. He was not, however, aacoessfol ; he was 
himself defeated by the garrison, and a detachment of the fleet from 
Malta destroyed his castle. 

The Algerine expedition of Charles for a time drew off the 
vengeance of Solymon; but on the death of Borbaroasa, shortly 
after, he promoted another ooraair, named Dragnt, to the command 
of his fleet, and Dragnt set his heart on aoqniiing Tripoli His first 
ae^niaition was Mebedia, a fortress which bad advantages that 
Tripoli vranted, a strong sitnation as well as fottiSoations almost 
naosaailable : it bad been a sort of pet^ repnblio ontil Dragnt 
seized it, being one of the old dependencies of Tunis, which, after the 
l«eak-ap of the power of Tonis, had not been thought worth 
appropriating by the Saltan. From Mebedia, Dragnt pillaged the 
opposite coasts and watched for Tripoli. The knights, on the other 
hand, watched Mehedia, and in 1660, in conjunction with the 
viceroy of Bicily and Don Garcia, son of Pedro Toledo, they took it, 
after a very brave, nay savage, resistance. Dragut persuaded 
Bolyman to make an expedition against Malta. In July 1661, just a 
year before the similar expedition to Naples, Dragnt and the Devil- 
driver made a descent on the island and ravaged Oozo ; having thus 
difltraeted the attention of the knights, Dragut turned on Tripoli 
Unfortunately the garrison hod quarrelled among themselves, and 
one party dedared the place untenable. With this insubordinate 
crew, the governor saw nothing better to do than to oapitnlate: 
Whilst negotiating, be was, contrary to the laws of all nations, seized 
by the Devildriver, and the rebellions faction oondnded the sUrender. 
The following year the Maltese fleet, under Iieo Strozzi, made an 
onfortunate descent on Barbary ; and from that time for many years 
the knights played the part of cmsadiog corsairs. 

The great ineffective siege of Malta by Solyman falls some years 
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after the death of Charles ; in 1G6& the whole power of the Turkish 
Emidre waa brought against the little rook, and was driven off witii 
a loss of 2S,000 men. Charles had used the services of the knights 
without shoving them much gratitude ; he had, perhaps, hardly 
appreciated their value ; and after they had fortified Malta he oooll; 
proposed to them to emigrate to Mehedla. This they refoaed to do, 
at the risk of offending Charles. 

I have said, perhaps, too much aboat the knights, but they are very 
interesting people, and there is a pictnresqneneea ae well as ntili^ 
about their proceedings which is invitiiig. Anyhow, no view ci 
Charles's measures for the defence of Europe can be oomplete witti- 
out attention to them ; although praotioally independent in their 
action, they were nominally his vassals, and must have been always 
an important element in his oaloulationB of the expense and necessity 
of a orosade. Their existence was one long crusade — a link between 
the present age and that of Frederick Bubarossa and Biohard 
Goeur-de-LioD, whioh an historian, if not a politidan alscs may grieve 
to see finally and completely broken. 

The knights lost Malta in 1798. We took it from the French in 
1800, and although tbe restoration of it to the Order was provided 
for by the peace of Amiens in 1808 ve have oontinued to hold it 
ever since, justifying ourselves by the weakness of the Order and 
our own necessities, a plea as strong, perhaps, as any by which the 
modem sovenigns of a great part of Europe can Tn^intnin their own 
position in great portions of their territories. 

Into the career of Andrea Doria I cannot, in conformity with the 
plan I have adopted of avoiding personal details and devoting our 
attention to political events, now attempt to go. I may, however, 
say that from 1628 to 1560 he not only maintained the possession of 
Genoa against the French and their faction in the republic, but 
commanded the imperial fleet against the Turks. His interests were 
one with those of Gbailes, who trusted to him without misgiving 
and without jealousy. In relation to Genoa, tbe chief events of his 
long domination as the chief citizen although not the presiding 
magistrate of the republic were the attempt of the Fiesohi in 1647 
to seize the city on behalf of the French, and the loss of Corsica to 
the united fleets of France and Turkey in 1G6S. Andrea was then 
mghty-four, but he took the command or direction rather of the 
expedition which was intended to recover it, and kept up the stiuggla 
against France for several years with varying success. In lfifi9 be 
saw the island restored, by the treaty of Cateau-Cambr^is, to his 
native city ; he died in 1660, aged ninety-two. 

It would be pleasant if we could add to these defenders of 
Christendom tbe name of the rich and powerful republic of Venioe ; 
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but with Uw exoeption of the leapie of Pope and Emperor agucst 
the TuikB in 1588, io which the VeoetiuiB joined, we read of little 
done by them in the way of orosade ; and tUs show of hostility 
me tenniiuted by a peace between Venice and Solyman in Ootober 
IMO. The interaets of the Venetiane were pniely aelfish, whether 
their momentary policy was a merely oommerdal one or a design of 
territoiial and pohtioal aggrandisem e ni The peculiarity of their 
dtaatioD and their history, and the great strength ol their internal 
oqcBiiiBatlon, seem to set them quite by tbemselveB; they are 
dependent on no allianoes, oonstontly inviting bnt as constantly 
eecftping attack, ever growing richer and more powerful and more 
wU-oontauned. Their policy with respect to Turkey, although, 
looked at trom the modem point of view, it was prudent and 
enlightened, was, according to the medieval idea, ungenerons and 
treascmable to Ohrietendom. It must be allowed, however, that, 
alUtoogh a high-spirited and really chivalrous nation would not hare 
entered into the relations with the Turks into which Venioe had 
entered, it was a different thing to accept the neoessily of maintaining 
and increasing them. Nor had Venice begun her career as a chivalrous 
state ; her beginning was mercantile, and as Genoa had been to tbe 
Byzantine Emidre, Venice, partly perhaps by defence against the 
aggroooion of Genoa, was to the Ottoman. It was no small contribu- 
tion to dvilisation that resulted from the Venetian policy ; whether 
it was enough to justiEy neutrality in the perpetual cruBade may 
well be doubted. 

Bdore leaving the subject we may hurl a last stone at Francis 
and ttie Frenob policy which invited the Turks into Europe, 
to &e deetruction of the Church and Empire of Oliristendom. 
Were it for this alone, his memory is stamped with eternal infamy. 
The wretch who was murdering the Protestants at home and intri- 
guing with them abroad added yet this, that he invited into Hungary 
and Naples and the coasts of the Uediterranean generally the forces 
of a prince who, whilst he was no doubt as good a Gbristian as 
Francis and far more noble and honest in every way, stood at the 
haad of a system which men believed to be Antichrist, and main- 
tained an army and fleet every act of which was full of relentless 
barbarity and wanton cruelty. The sin of Francis is unpardonable, 
and in any comparison between him and Charles it is enough to 
decide the inclination of the scale, however scanty the estimate of 
Charlee's merits, and the overvalue set upon FranciB's brilliancy and 
ability. Nor has his conduct the catchpenny excnse of enlighten- 
ment. Francis was as ignorant and bigoted as any man of his age : 
he was purely selfish, wantoit, and revengeful, and for the gratifica- 
tion of theee instinote he sacrificed the welfare of Europe. 
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I cannot, iii^Uip^faet place, pass over altogether onmentioDed the 
exploite ot Hernando Cortez and Fmnfflaoo Pizarro. I can onl7, 
however, mentiOD them to show that I have not oninteutioni^y 
omitted them. Bat in truth the plan of the lectoie has not been 
safib aa to involve any referenoe to them. The Spanish oc^niea in 
the New World had begun under Ferdinand and Isabella, and a 
oonrideration of the policy by which they were managed belongs to 
the earlier period. The oonqnests of Peru and Mexico fall within 
Cfaarlee's reign; bat the; introduce no new elementa into the 
government or political condition of Spain ; and their other reenlte 
on htx Bodal condition really fall onteide of Charles's life altogether 
and belong to the later history. Charles's relations to both the 
great conquerors were generally those of respect and gratitude. He 
is accused of neglectdng Cortez, because he did not place him in the 
government of the country which he had conquered. But this was 
not neglect : it was a part of the policy which had been pursued, 
with far less reason, in the case of Ccdnmbus ; nor can it be sud 
that Gortez sufFared, tor, although he was not made dvil governor, 
he remained CapWn-Oeneral of Mexico. Bat the truth of the 
matter is that the visits of Cortez to Charles weie ill-timed. One 
was in 1629, whilst the negotiations for the peace of Cambrai were 
pending, and the interests of all Europe were on the Emperor's 
mind. The other was in 1541, when he joined the unhappy 
expedition to Algiers, and Charles was overwhelmed with vexation 
and chagrin. The subsequent neglect into which he fell may be 
as easily accounted for. Charles was never actively ungrateful ; be 
perhaps thought that Cortez had received his reward. Pizarro did not 
live long enough to have to complain. The money that Mexico and 
Peru poured into Spain had scarcely begun to flow in such abundance 
as to afieot political history. 



LEOTUKE XI 

THE CHAKICTEB OF CHABLBS V. 

Wb have now to attempt some eetiniate of the character of CharleeV., 
of the distinguiahisg features ot his policy, and of the actual results 
of his reign on the history of Europe. We must first,! think, beg the 
question that he had a character, and that he was not, aa Bobertaon 
makes himr'tCmsre machine on whose wooden framework you con eal- 
colate exactly the mechanical effects of every blow ot fortune, t shall 
not ask you yet to beg the queation that he had a consistent policy. 
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As for the goDeml resnlt, we know that then mast have been one 
onlaaa the whole theory ot oanse and fionaeqDence is a mistake. He 
had, (ben, a eharaoter, some traits of which were doubtless inhented, 
anoe pcnnts of whioh were brought out more prominently than others 
by his ednoation, and etiU more by his being called on at so early an 
age to rule without a guardian so enormous an extent of dominion. 
I will try not to analyse the characters that other people have 
written of him, but to say what seems to me, from the oarefol 
reading of his life, to be the most reasonable view of his character. 

I think, then, first, that we cannot deny him the character of a 
great soTereign and a great man. Doubtless there are degrees (A 
greatness, and there is a difference between the greatness that is 
backed by thorongh goodness and the greatness that achieves 
success : a difference between the man who makes himself great and 
the man who shows his power only by maintaining an inherited 
position. But to say this is not to deny greatness to the latter if 
the difficulty of sustuning the position increases as the exaltation of 
the position increases. I mean to say that only a great sovereign 
oould have kept together the empire that Charles V. did keep to- 
gether for forty years. This I claim for Charles to begin with : 
power and force of character that entitle him to be called Great. 
Greafatess may be shown in several ways ; the end may be sought by 
diffisreat means. One king is great in directing everything himself ; 
another in organising the work of his servants ; a third in choosing 
servants who will organise, direct, and do everything obedient to the 
impulse of a will that has but to indicate its direction and to be obeyed. 
Of these there can be no doubt that the last is the h^heet degree. I 
think that Charles can only be said to have had it in a measure ; and 
this was perhaps his misfortune rather than his fault. He had no 
minister whose greatness in the least degree enoroaohea on the great- 
ness of his master. He had ministers and advisers, and good ones, 
who did his will and managed the details of his work for him care- 
fully ; but he had no minister who ruled him or directed his policy ; 
he had none who had a policy at all likely to run counter to his own ; 
be never betrayed or was betrayed by any of them ; not one has left 
anything like a great name behind him. We oouolude that he had 
□ot the material of great ministors to choose from, but that he found 
good and able administrators. His generals and admirals were well 
ahosen ; and bis other subordinates hardly come at all into history. 
He ohose his viceroys of Naples and his queens governantes for the 
Netherlands well ; none ever thought of treason or rebellion. Even 
his brother Ferdinand, plaoed in a position of all positions the most 
trying, and certainly attached to him by no tender fraternal affection — 
for dnring their youth they oonld scaiijely ever have met — was faith- 
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f nl to him thronghont, men when sonl; tempted st the end of the 
reign b; Gh&rlee's maaceavieB in favour of Philip. This givea one 
the notion of a very businesalike, oominuidiQg, and overseeing 

Cut agun ; Boooess ma; be won either by force or hj policy, or 
by a peTBiBtenoy which partakes of both and has sometbdng besides 
of its own. Charles had this last, and with it considerable energy. 
Sonie of his rapid efieots are as fine as anything one reads of in 
medieval history; he had great power of deceiving other people 
without committing himself ; that is a gnat gift of policy. The way 
in which he played Francis from time to time with different baits is 
amusing enough and a sign of great power in its way ; but neither 
of these can account for bi^ suooees. There was a certain persistent 
stead; defensiveness about him that is more distinctive than either 
bis force or his craft. I should roughly describe this as wiriness ; 
Charles's character is altogether wiry ; not defident in muscular 
force, not deficient in grace and agility, but pre-eminently tough and 

Further, in social life it would seem that he was a good &iend 
and kind master ; he was never betrayed by a servant ; never, from 
the time he came to maturity of character, did he disgrace or abandon 
a minister ; he was not intolerant to an unsnooessful generaL He 
trusted and was trusted by his own people ; he was not vindiotiTe 
Bfl an enemy ; he was not wasteful of the lives of his people, except 
as every warrior or king with a warlike policy must neoesmrily be. 
But Charles's policy was not intrinsically warlike ; he kept up no 
great standing army, his wars were generally defensive, and poverty 
as well as humanity compelled him to be economical of his fighting 
materiaL 

He was, although a reserved man, kind and genial : he was a 
faithful hmband and had a very good wife. His appetites were 
strong but under considerable restraint; Ms morally compated 
with that of his oontempomriee is pore ; his illegitimate children 
woe bom either long before his marri^e or long after his widow- 
hood; and^no vile connexion was ever flaunted before the world. 
The children were indeed the result of what in the case of kings was 
a sort <rf legalised concubinage ; but Obarlee was not an adulterer 
nor a slave of women, nor a taker of other men's wives. He was 
not a drunkard, as, considering Flemish habits, he might have been. 
If, like many men who have led hard lives, he was a heavy feeder, 
one can hardly wonder, but even this was only a peculiarity of his 
tatter years, and may have been attributed to him without maoh 
cause by people who were set to watch whatever he did, and had 
little else to do than to count the number of the diffennt 
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dishes at hia dinner. He was oertainly a sinoere Cfttholio; a 
fltriot obeerver of the Utter ot all DOren&ntB ; for even in the famonB 
oaee of Philip of Hesse he took oare, if the story is true, to 
have the letter of the law on his side ; there was, I am inclined to 
tiunk, more wiriness than tenderness about his oonsdenoe in such 
matters. 

The articles of impeachment against him generally are ambition, 
dishonest policy, and penesating cruelty. As for the last, I said so 
much whilst speaking ot his administration of the Netherlands that 
I need not dwell on it now. It is too true, Charles was hot only a 
man ot a persecuting age, but sympathised and organised persecution 
and urged on the already too willing inquisitors. He is guilty on 
the f aoe of the matter. He did not perseonte in Oermat^, pully 
beeanse he oouM not, partly because bis position would have been 
HidaDgered if he had made the attempt ; that he persecuted the Cal- 
rinista because their views were political, and spared the Lutherans 
because they were not pronounced heretics, as Motley says, can hardly 
be tme. The Inquisition was established in the Netherlands before 
Galvininn had got any real power or displayed any dangeroaa politi- 
cal tenets ; and the meoBares which he took to force the Interim on 
the Swabians were not leas than persecuting, though blood might not 
be shed or the fires lighted for religious causes ^one. I think he 
was a sincere persecutor, and that his professions of tolerance were 
transparently insincere, were merely a political device intended to 
bring abont the result they actually effected — the division o( the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany. From this fearful accusation there is 
no escape : the persecution might be allowed for, but the strong and 
urgent sympathy with the persecntors can never be extenuated. 

We should be glad to know that he repented ; and some historians, 
arguing from the line which his favourite priests took after his death, 
have imagined that it was so, and that the reaction was such as to 
incline him in some measure to receive Protestant tenets. But 
I believe this is a mistake and that to the last hia instructions 
to Philip were to go on as he had begun. To his memory this accu- 
sation is doubly fatal : doubly, because we lose all pleasure, oontem- 
l^ting it, in defending the defensible parts of his character ; and 
becaiiBe it has drawn down on him the vengeance of the bitterest of 
all critios and placed him guilty before a tribunal that knows no 
mercy. But grant it all, and try to look at the other two articles of 
impeachment : he was ambitious ; he was ambitious of glory in war, 
and of extensive dominion ; be was deceitful, he hod no chivalry ; 
be was tricky, cunning, unscrupulous in the means he took to gain 
his ends ; be played on the weakness of men, both his friends and 
tusenemies. 
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Take them singly. He was ambitiouB : vas there anything wonder- 
ful in that ? At the age at which a boy leaves a public school, he was 
» King of three years' standing in the wealthiest realms of Europe, and 
elected Emperor, titular ruler of the world and defender of the Church. 
He was, as I remarked once or twice, slow in coming to maturity. 
His early administration of Spain was that of an ignorant, hot-headed 
boy, easily led, fond of hie old friends, shy of new ones ; nngratefol 
to one certainly to whom be owed a great debt, bat whom he had 
nerer seen, of the nature of whose obligations he was ignorant, and 
whom he knew to be hostile to the friends whom he trusted. Then, 
if ever, we might loc^ on it as likely that he would be ambitioas. 
The most able, intelligent, and fortunate warrior of his time, with a 
vast empire, and a great multitude of princes to make fortunes for 
by war, would there have been anything strange if this power and 
fortune had led him to entertain views incompatible with the peace 
of Eniope 9 Power, youth, skill, and opportunity, are no small helps, 
no small spurs to ambition. Yet did Charles ever engage in war that 
was not in its nature defensive ? Did he ever claim an acqnisitioD 
that was not his own by l^al right as Emperor or as heir of his fore- 
fathers ? He held fast what he had reoeived, but he did not increase 
hia European dominions, the real field for his hypothetical ambition, 
by conquest at least, by a single acre. He was ambitions of glory in 
war ? Truly ; yet he was the most cantious of all tacticians. Even 
where be seems, as in the campaign of Muhlbeig, to have n^lected 
advice and to have risked too mui^, the result justified his oaloola- 
tions to a degree that convinces us that he knew what he was about 
better than his oounaellors ; and so great were his skill and foresight 
in this respect that, knovring his habitual caution, we may confidently 
acquit him of rashness. He was a moet cantious tactician ; a most 
economical general ; most averse, from first to last, to risk aaytfaiiig 
in battle. I repeat, his warfare was forced on him, and vras in its 
whole spirit defensive. He kept no great army, he was too poor. On 
aU sides he had enemies, who never ceased to attack him ; his own 
safety was peace, but it was no peace to suffer himself to be beaten. 
This charge of ambition is a vulgar and unmeaning accusation. No 
man con be blamed for an ambition which consists in holding fast 
that to lose which would stamp him as a mean and nnintelligent 
coward. 

And now for his nnscrupulous craft, his deoeitfulness, and what 
Motley calls his want of chivalry — the vray in which he laid snares 
for men and took advantage of their weakness, and deceived them in 
intention whilst he spoke the truth in words. I think the defence 
in this point is this : First, he never deceived his friends or any that 
trusted in him ; he did not forsake his allies or sacrifice their intensts 
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to are his own. Beoondly, be did not break bis plighted word, nor 
iaeai t^e BtMn of penonal disbononi. Wbat ia the meuung ol 
diinby? Is it not the gloss put by fine manoera on yioe and 
selfishnen and contempt for tbe rights of men ? Edward m. was 
chlv&lroas ; he thought nothing of risking the lives of 10,000 men on 
an enterprise which oonld bring no good to any mortal man hat 
faimaelf ; involved Europe in a war in which he bad not the shadow of 
a right, and bnmght more misery on England than an; other man 
before or sinoe. Fnuujis I. was ohivalions, a man who spared no 
woman in his lost, or man in hie revenge ; whose fntile ambition 
never Irt bim rest, whose unsompnloas lying wore oat every ehied 
of honour, who never scrupled to desert an ally, or pnndiase a 
moment's eeae and luxury by the saorifioe of a friend. George IT. 
would, no doubt, have been (diivalrons it he had lived a few hondred 
years before his time. He was behind bis age in this as in some 
other points of more importance. The chivalry of snob men is un- 
worthy of the name ; tme chivalry has indeed existed, but not in 
many cases in which the worid has regarded it. But as a system, as 
a rule of society or a prevailing influence, it never existed but in the 
Bomanoe writers. Happily iu all ages there have been tme knights 
of Ood without fear and without reproach, sacrificing themselves for 
others, self-denying, bearing death sooner than wrong another ; but 
I doubt whether the majority of them would be what ia called 
chivalrous. About Charles Y. there was no pretension: he falls 
very Ear below the real thing ; but hia dignity, bis reserve, and his 
self-respect set him far above the sham. 

But be was tricky ? Yes, he took full advantage oi all that 
delay and oonoealment and tact and management could do for him ; 
as with his foroe, so with his policy. He was determine^ to hold 
iaat, and he did hold fast. Hia enemies are the evidence against faim : 
the French, and the Protestants of Germany. These last he did not 
deeedve, they were for too wary to let him, although by his policy he 
divided them and made them fight his battles. I do not call him 
ingenuous ; he was most artfully politic : bat, first, was not the age 
politic ? What were Charles's sins in this matter compared with 
those of Franda, of Clement VII., of Henry VIII. ? Was not the 
whole policy of the Italians based on this principle, and carried out 
without ffuth to friend or mercy to a foe ? I would not defend dis- 
honesty, bat Charles may fairly be defended by a comparison with 
the men of his own time. His treatment of Philip ot Hesse may 
be paralleled by Maurice's treatment of himself ; it is very fax 
ootrnn by Maurice's treatment of his magnanimous cousin ; and 
beside that there is absolutely nothing against Charles but his 
dealings with Francis L What could be do with a man so false 
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oa to def; all open obligatians ; who would jnstif; himself by private 
renanoiation of a treat; which hs was going to sign ; who would 
betray his closest friend ; who stood throughout his reign — and this 
matk is a matter on which the consoienoe of the age was very tender, 
whilst Francis's nascmpuloasneas showed that he had no snoli 
oonsoienoe — who stood in lifelong alli&noe with the Turk, the pirate 
and plunderer of the West, the enemy of Qod's Choroh and Empire ? 
Ch&rlea had no weapon but cunning against a man so false ; and as 
it is agfdnst Francis that his policy ia chiefly demanded, that 
cunning has given a oolour to the policy which perhaps, judged by 
the standard of the age and the morality of its great men, it hardly 



Bat I have not undertaken to prove Charles to have been a good 
man, or within the h^faest ranks of greatness. I should on^ like 
so far to dear him from the censures of incompetent and inahioers 
jndges. The cry of ambition is a mere cuckoo cry ; the chaige of 
deoeitfolness I admit in so far as to allow that his policy with 
regard to enemies whom force and honour could not bind was dis- 
ingenuous in itself and artful, but not dishonest beyond the diplo- 
matic dishonesty of that age and of many since. I think the Prussian 
policy of 1866 was immeasurably falser, immeasurably more dis- 
honest 

Take now our seoond point. I have maintained that a wizy 
pertinacity was the distinctive feature of Charles's character, and that 
the maintenance rather than the extension of his dominion was the 
aim of his reign, the end of his ambition and his oontrivanoes. Had 
he, in conformity with this character, and as conducive to this end, 
a settled plan of despotism ; a conscious intention to desbray liberty 
of reUgjpn, and the remains of political freedom and constitutional 
independence which oontinued to exist in his wide and varied 
dominions ? Hod he this despotic plan ? Was it disappointment 
at its failure that drove him to abdication ? If he bad it, was it 
a plan of mere despotic power, or an imperial design for complete 
and united organisation ? 

Of the facts upon which such a theory might be based there is no 
doubt. It is certain that Charles V. did in Spain reduce the Cortes 
to insignificance ; that in the Netherlands he acted, with regard to 
Ghent, with justifiable severity but with nnoonstitntional vindictiTe- 
ness, a swiftness to take the opportunity of abolishing the danger- 
ous privileges of his native city, that looks almost as if he had been 
waiting and watching for it. It is true also that he tampered with 
the Diet in Germany, and that, in his efForts to force the Interim 
on the princes and dties, he broke through charters and abolished 
constitutional liberties. And, further, it is true that his contem- 
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ponries gave him eredit for a design to make himself absolute in 
Oenoaoy, fuid in Italy to reduce the Papacy to insigmfioance. This 
last, aa it is the widest, and the hardest to prove and to disproTe, ia 
alao the most popular view. 

In all these tespeots he has to pay for the sins of many genera- 
tions that went before and oame after him. It ia regarded as 
Anstrian policy ; he is the exponent if not the father of it. Aoatrian 
policy is sapposed to have grown by a combination of saoceesf ul diplo- 
macy abroad and repression of oonstitational life at home ; Prussian 
polieyi by the similar oombination of nnsompnlons Tiolenoe abroad 
and the silenoe of discontent at home, by maintenance of the 
forma without the life of oonstitntional goremmont, 

I am willing to grant, to begin with, that Charles's policy was 
tepKBtam : certainly in Spain and the Netherlands ; more or less 
BO in Germany and Italy. The question becomes one of d^iree ; 
was hia idea of repreaaion a fixed and oonsdons deaign of abso- 
Intism; or was it the porsnit of hereditary policy; or are these 
inirtanceH only oaaea of momentary treatment, the only way in which 
at the momaot he saw he ooold meet his difBonltiea ? I grant that 
his policy was repreeaiTe, but it might be that, without hia having 
a settled purpose to destroy liberty. Was hia repressive policy 
dafenaive or aggreasive? You will be prepared for my first answer. 
I believe it was defensive ; bnt I think we may go further, and aay 
that, beginning on the defensive, he did towards the end of his life 
see that the straggle was becoming one on both sides for existence, 
and that be had begun to entertain designs which, whether he aaw 
it or Dot, would, supposing them to be suocessfnl, end in absolutiBni. 
There are many factors in thia discussion : there is first his own 
mind, which we caimot penetrate ; his own servants could not, and 
he has left behind him no oonfeeaon, only the results of hia work. 
His own mind was slow in coming to maturity ; bnt when it was 
matnred, when, I think, he was twenty-two or twenty-four, he had 
the mature mind of an old man. He was a long time young: 
ceasing to be young, he was old all at onoe. In every way, in 
policy, in businees, and in warlike skill, he gained and had little to 
gain from experience; the only miatress to whom he bowed was 
disappointment. 

I do not think, then, that we are justified in attributing to 
him a oonsoions origination of a design of despotism, when for at 
least twenty yeara of hia reign there is no aign of it. All that waa 
r^treesiTfl in these earlier yeara was an inherited policy, both in 
Spain and in the Netherlands. 

In Spain Charles cannot be exactly said to have broken down 
the oomtitntiott : here, as in many other matters, we can trace his 
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obaerranee of the letter of the law whilst he transgreesed it in its 
spirit. He acted with great art, Meoiding to Bobertson, in this : 
in 1621 he used the nobility to overwhelm the towns, and in 1569 
he put an end to the power of the towns in the Oortes, by sommon- 
ing only a limited number, and those in many cases crown 
nominees. It is not, however, true that Charles in 1S81 availed 
himself of the ud of the nobles to erush the independence of tbe 
conunoDB. Spain was at that time in a state of revolution, |»ro- 
Toked, no doubt, by the impolicy of Charles and hia favourites. 
The nobles and clergy were engaged in it aa well as tbe commons ; 
but tbe revolutionary junta, by its proposition to tax the nobles, 
threw them into opposition, and placed them at once at the disposal 
of the regents. The oommonB were beaten, and lor nearly twenty 
years performed their duty of voting supplies, with murmurs perha^, 
bnt without resistance. In 1689 they refused supphes, and Charles, 
in tbe exercise of his power of summoning only those communitiefl 
whom he would to the Cortes, reduced their constitutional power to 
a cipher. 

But there is no conceivable unity between his pohoy, or rather the 
policy of the nobles, in 1621 and his conduct to the Cortes in 1639. 
It is an indispensable duty of all oonstitntional parliaments to keep 
tbe administiation of the country afloat. If the king is bound to 
consult his parliament, the parliament also has its duties not to 
refuse supplies until there is reason. That is how the parliament of 
Oharlee I. began to get wrong ; and it is how the Cortes of Castile 
incurred their fate. Do not mistake me : I do not mean that a 
national assembly has not a right to refuse money, hut it has not 
the right to refuse it unreasonably, either as an attack on the Mug, 
as was the case in England, or as a means of increasing its own 
iDd^)endence, as was the cose in Castile. English law in the oireom- 
stances compels the king to submit, even where he is iniqoitonsly 
treated : Caatiliaa law, without any pressure, placed Charles's remedy 
in his own hands. The expedient had been tried under the earlier 
kings ; the Cortes had rarely attempted to thwart Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Anyhow, the system on which it was oonstitnted, based 
on privilege and limited by royal will, broke down when it came 
into direct opposition with the persistent and strong will of Charles. 

In the Netherlands, the same year (1689), was the afiair of Ghent. 
Bnt at Ghent, whatever may have been the original right of the 
case, and granting that there could have been a privilege so deetnic- 
tive of all oonstitational right oa that a single aty should have the 
power of refusing to pay a tax levied and assessed in an assembly 
in which it was represented— Ghent, even if right to begin with, 
was nnqueetionably guilty <A the worst and most deUberato treason. 
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Ohulee's rerange on Ghent waa perhaps impoUtio, bat it was not 
onproTOked, aod it wu not ondeeeFvad. After all, the line taken 
1^ the burghers of Ghent waa an hereditary one, and Charles's 
repressive policy towards tham yraa hereditary too. It ms the most 
toibolent town in the Netherlands, and had gireo more trouble 
than any other to his anoestors. 

Bat an we called on to believe that Charles in this earns yeu, 
1688, waa so besotted with a design of absolntiBin as to strike two 
Booh blows intentionally f Snrely he would have made oertun of 
one before he attaoked the other ; as it was he submitted for the 
time to be thwarted by the Cortes ; and his design in the Nether- 
Iftnds went no further than the destmotion of the hbertiea of Ghent. 

His conduot in Germany is at first sight a more plausible ground 
for the assertion of this design ; but even this, when it is looked at 
eJoeely, fails. Even here, where more than anywhere else he breaks 
the spirit of constitutional law, breaks through the charters of the 
impraial towns, and forces on the Diet the aooeptanoe of the Interim, 
he doee not infringe any written law. The Diet did accept the 
TiWi™, and the towns refusing to reoeive it refused to obey what, 
by an nnworthy procedure, had become the law of Germany. But 
BTtrely Charles's end in this business was not to set up a new 
system ; it was simply to settle the religious question which was 
dividing Germany and paralysing the imp^ial jurisdiction ; obliging 
him to intrigue with the Pope, and disabling him from the defence 
of Europe. To put down Protestantism is one thing, to destroy the 
constitutional status of the members of the £m|Hre is another. If 
the former could not be done without the latter, Charles no doubt 
was willing to humble the princes ; but also a great number even of 
the Protestant prinoes were on his side ; and the constitution of 
Uu leagne of Smalkald was such that be might fwrly deem it 
neeeasary, both for religion and for the sake of the unity of the 
Emjira, to break it down. 

I do not now unsay anything I have said before : in the main 
quarrel I do not see how Charles oould have sat down and let the 
Elector John Frederick and Philip of Hesse have their own way. 
Having onoe taken up arms, the constitutional law was in abeyance : 
and, that being so, the system of which the ill-treatment of the 
Swabian towns was a part became a vexatious neceeslfy. The 
Interim must be adopted. It is curious that in each of his states 
the town element is the one which oomplains of being unconstitu- 
tionally dealt with. Having said thus much, I most odd that whilst 
these events to my mind afford no oonvinoing proof of any fixed 
puzpoee of destroying liberty, such as is ascribed to Biohard H. in 
s of his last years, and to Charles L and StrafEbrd by 
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those who would justitf their own iniquitieB by ohargjog con- 
templated iniqnitieB on those who ooold not oontndiot them, 
there is no doubt that Ohfulee w&s being forced into & path in which 
the formatioti of snoh a design would soon have become needful to 
him. Separate aa we may the political and the religious sides of 
the great qoairel, and to some extent they wen separable during 
the life of Charles, there can be no doubt that they must in the 
end become one. Folitioal libwty is absolutely inoonsistent with 
religiooB compulsion. Charles was finding it so, and Philip, 
advancing with accelerated speed along the groove in which his 
father bad placed him, found it so to his ruin, at least in the 
Netherlands, where the determination to force the Catholic dootoine 
on the Protestant people cost him seven of his fairest provinces ; 
seven of the most attached and most anciently loyal of all his 
states. 

In Germany, it was as much, perhaps, the weakneee oa the will 
of Ferdinand that preveoted him from attempting the same course ; 
but it must not be forgotten that Charles had failed to set the 
machine going in that direction there. Germany was too strong for 
him, aiLd there can be no doubt it would have been too strong for 
Philip had he, as his father wished, succeeded to the Bmpiro. 

That this was bo, I think, Charles realised ; I think so sagnoiouB 
a man could not fail to do so. Whether it was that he saw that 
failure must attend the scheme, or that he felt his own attempt to 
stay the Beformation had been abortive, or that he knew himself to 
be worn out, and retired accordingly to have time to think about 
death, may be questioned. There are some to whom the possession 
of power seems so sweet a thing that they cannot understand how a 
man can by his voluntary act bring himself to renounce it : but are 
there not some to whom, however dear power may have been, 
responsibility is so heavy a vreight that they are glad to renounce 
the one that they may reUeve themselves of the other ? Charles had 
stood at the bead of Christendom for forty years : at such a height 
above all other ^ooes, both in power and fortune and character, 
that nothing but national vanity can account for the comparison 
between him and Henry VIII. or between him and Francis I. He 
was a pious man, according to bis light, and recc^nised a responsi- 
bility to God, which after the darkness of his heart he had tried to 
fulfil by persecuting where he could persecute, and huntiliating 
whenever it vras possible, the enemies of the faith. He was respon- 
sible to man in a sort of way ; to keep up the high name that he had 
inherited, that through him the estate which he had tried to govern 
should take no damage. He felt himself weak and breaking : 
perfect rest did not restore him, although it may well have belonged 
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hiB life for ft year oi so. He was bound, we ma; believe that he 
believed, both k) God and to hie own fame, to resign a kingdom 
which he was losing the power to manage. I dare eaj that dis- 
appointment mingled with the tbonght, but ! oan well believe that 
he spoke the truth when he declared his weariness, and his longing 
for rest, and that this was a long-looked-for and welcome end of his 
labonis. 

In what I have said as to the seoond qnestion I have answered 
the third. If Charles did not eonsoionaly oonoeiva and elaborate a 
^an of despotic government, he left an inheritanoe of it to his 
snooeBaor in Spain and in the Netherlands. But can it be said that 
tbis was an innovation in the policy of Europe ? Lewis XL had 
reduced the constitutional government of France to absolutism. 
Henry VIII. through his parliament governed his people as abecdntely 
as Francis did his without one. The sodol liberty ma; have been 
greater, but the political liberty was quite on a par. Henry forced 
on England, not indeed Protestantism, but a renunciation of the 
^pal snpremaoy, which must end in Protestantism, and adestruotion 
of the monasteries, which had been for nearly a thousand years the 
pride and glory of England. Edward VI. advanced in the same 
direction, foroed absolute Protestantism on the people, made their 
old religious rites penal, destroyed learning in the universities, 
^epared the way for an abject submission of Parliament to the 
n^al power, not the less abject that Philip and Mary found means 
to turn it in a diametrically opposite direction, whilst Elizabeth 
changed the direction again and by tact and endurance brought 
some good at least out of the wretched state of things she snc- 
oeeded to. 

Charles was not the inventor or the successful o^aniser of 
' paternal government : ' the merit of it or the guilt of it does not 
lie at his door. The general result of the leign, however, means not 
only what he succeeded in doing, but what he failed in preventing. 
He failed in preventing the Beformation and he failed in oiroum- 
Bcribing the pernicious influence of France. He succeeded in 
impreesing upon Spain and on certain ports of the Netherlands, and 
possibly of Oermanj, and of Italy too, a decided hostiUty to the 
Beformation; giving the Jesuits a standing-ground from which 
working they recovered within a century after his death a very 
large portion of what had seemed lost for ever to the Church of 
Bome. The result of his reign includes, further, the unintentional 
issue of the means he took to promote his views ; in Germany, the 
determinate change of the whole of the North with respect to the 
Papacy, a result which a more temperate support of the nnreformed 
doetrine would not have risked ; for North Germany had always 
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beeo papal, and mti-imperi&I ; it oontdnued uitd-imperial, and now 
oeaaed to be papal. The feeling was intenaified wMch opposed the 
North to the Boath, and although for a time and at timee the 
prinoes of North and South have worked together, there has been 
DO lore lost between the people, least of all when the old achiflm was 
widened by the difference of relif^n. 

Although within Qermany this was the oaae, it can hardly be 
denied that Oharles greatly magnified the imperial office and the 
position of the Emperors of the Austrian house in Europe. The 
very taoi that so great a sovereign bad worn the imperial crown 
added importance to that crown, the real power of which depended 
80 very much upon prestige. The permanent aoquisition by Fer- 
dinand of the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia was also a result of 
Oharlea'a greatness ; and that acquisition formed from the time of 
his death, and does etiU, the great Bopport of the very existence of 
the bouse of Austria; it formed, until the final stoppage of ruildsh 
aggie^on, its great plea for the respect of Europe, and the respect 
of Europe was a necessary ingredient of the imperial influenoe. 
There is not one of his dominions that is not greater and richer and 
stronger at his death than at the beginning of his reign, however that 
advance may have been made, throagh him or in opposition to him. 
He leaves, then, a very great mark, and a groat many very definite 
mariiB, in Europe. His empire across the Atlantic we have had 
barely time to glance at, but I oonceive there also he made a mark 
for ever. We part with him, then, with some little liking, and some 
oonsiderable respect, and a great deal of pity ; and we cannot spare 
him from very deep blame ; we cannot shut our eyes to very great 
guilt. But we cannot doubt his greatness, his force and tenacity of 
mind, his great abili^ in war and govenmient ; his earnest faith in 
the religion he had been educated in ; we cannot but think that he 
might have been a better man, if he had not been so great a prince, 
with so much power for good and evil. 
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TSE POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 
THE RESIGNATION OF CHARLES V. 

LECTURE I 

EUBOPB AT THB BEBIQNATION OF CHUILES V. 

The reign of the Emperor Charles V. is not & mere period of 
eventful yeois. Ita history is the history of a series of causes and 
conseqaencee, of designs and evolutions and disappointments, that 
have a dramatic and historic unit; of the highest interest. Wide as 
were his dominions, and various as were his titles to the obedienoe 
of bis subjects ; infinitely diversified as wore the border nations 
with whose hostility he had to struggle all his life ; very various as 
were the interests which he had to consult in the Netherlands and 
OermaDy and Italy; the persistence of hie policy, the uniform 
character of his prooeedingB, and especially the precedent and 
following history of the house of Austria, which he consolidated in 
power and in a manner for the time impersonated, gave his reign 
this unity. The oontinuous struggle with the French, wherever the 
dominions of Francis touched or the claims of Francis could be 
asaerted against bis own ; the perpetual crusade against the Turks, 
in Hungary, in the Mediterranean, and on the exposed coasts of 
Spain, Italy, and Africa ; the as constant rivalry of the Popes, some- 
timee inspired by Italian patriotism, more frequently by personal 
or family ambition ; and the equally perplexing difBcnIties that 
attended the rise of Protestantism in Germany : these tour threads 
weave in and out, and form the web, whilst they give the colour, of 
the whole of the history of the reign. Throughout the greatest part 
of it also the actors are the same : Charles and Francis and Henry 
Vin. and Bolyman and Luther begin their active careers together. 
Charles does indeed survive his enemiee, excepting Bolyman, by a 
dozen years ; but as long as he lives and reigns the policy of those 
enetnies is muntained by their succesBors ; and, curiously enough, 
the deaths of these successors, of Mary of England, of Henry IL of 
France, and Paul IV.,- synchronise within a few months with his 
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own, BO that the field is left open to new actors when be, the great 
figure of the earlier drama, is withdrawn. 

How great he was and how great the efi'ect of his policy, mainly 
defensive as it was, most appear from the events that followed. 
The coincidenoe may be mainly accidental, but it is marked. How 
different might have been the success of the Beformation in 
England and the Netherlands, and the combinations of parties in 
France, if he had lived and rdgned twelve years longer, we can only 
conjecture ; bat we do know that the collapse of the Roman reaction 
in England, and the outbreak of revolt in the Netherlaoda, and the 
wars of religion in France, followed speedily upon his death. In all 
those things Philip played a conspicuous part : the part which 
would have fallen to the lot of Charles, and which Charles wonld 
doubtless have played differently from the way in which Philip 
played it. But, for all that, the results might have been the same ; 
we can only reckon safdy on the probability that the means and 
workers would have been different. 

The dramatic unity of the reign of Charles may thus be regarded 
as a different thing from the historical or political completeness of the 
period embraced by his reign. The former will mean the series of cam- 
paigns against the French and of struggles with the reformers which 
succeeded one another from the year 1680 to the year 1662 : they end 
in the peace of Passau and the discomfiture of Metz — two events that 
end the personal interest of Charles's reign, althoogh some few years 
still intervene before his abdication. Those two events ar« the 
climax of the series that has given the personal interest to the pre- 
ceding thirty years. Charles quits the stage, and he quits it in a 
great measure disappointed. But the struggles which have caused 
or have been caused by that series of designs do not cease yet ; the 
peace of Passau and the tetreat from Metz are not the cloang 
events of either series considered in itself. It is a coincidence worth 
remarking, how, althot^h neither the retirement from Qermany 
nor the subsequent resignation of the Emperor ends those two 
series, they are brought to an end at his death. The recess of 
Augsburg is nearly contemporaneous with his resignation of the 
Nettierlands ; the peace of Gateau-Cambrbsis is an almost imme- 
diate oonsequence of his death. 

I propose in this lecture to complete our sketch of the period 
covered by Charles's life. The last term's lectures brought us down 
to the resignation ; but (he view I shall now take will involve some 
little recurrence to earlier events of importance which led to his 
resignation. 

The two strings of events which bang loose at the pacification 
of Passau and the retreat from Metz are, of course, the proceedings 
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with the Frotesbote in Gernjany and the war with France. Wa 
most trace the sequel of these struggles. The peaoe of Passau 
{Korided for the settlement of all diapates touching r«li(^on in a Diat 
to be held as soon aa oiicumstuioea would permit. That Diet was 
not held until the year 1655. It was delayed portly by the war 
with the Turks, for which Maurice of Saxony was detached almost 
directly after the pocdfication ; by the sti-iiggles of Albert Alcibiades 
and the death of Maurice, and by the still continued attempts of 
Charles to joDCure the election to the imperial throne for Philip to 
the detriment of Ferdinand, who had been since 1581 King of the 
Bomans. This unhappy project of Charles, which unquestionably 
paved the way for his great humiliation in 1652, although it never 
alienated from him the personal attachment and even veneration of 
Ferdinand, bad the effect of |daoing their political interests in 
dedded opposition. Ferdinand and his son MnYimilinTi, who was 
now able to take an important ahare in politics, were never 
bBaoherons to Charles, but they saw no harm in counteracting a 
project which was in itself perhaps impracticable, but which was 
certainly detestable to the whole German people. Even the princes 
who were most hostile to the Beformation were enemies to the design 
of any further union between Qermany and Spain, many of them 
personally hostile to Philip. But the great result of it was the identi- 
fying of Ferdinand and Maximilian with the interests of Germany, 
and the preparation that it gave them for ruling the Empire with 
ft view to true German objects. And the first and most pressing 
of these objects in the minds of all Germans was peace and the 
compromise of the religious struggle. The religious struggle in 
Germany, the Germans had always insisted, should be put an end to 
by Germans, on German soil, and on national principles. Various 
ae were the d^reea of entbnsiaam in the religious champions on 
each side, early aa the struggle had began, and rapidly as the events 
had succeeded one another, neither of the two parties was hardened 
so far as to suppose that its own safety depended on the extinc- 
tion of the other. The Council of Trent had not yet quenched the 
hopes of reform within the Catholic Church itself, nor the maohina- 
tioDB of the Jesnite set the moral inatincta of the Protestants in array 
against the system which they so unscrupulously and so aucoessf uUy 
snpported. 

The ecclesiaetioal party, then, which was constitutionally ao strong 
in Germany, was at this moment not politically strong nor religiously 
very much in earnest. If it was ecclesiastical it was still German; and 
tiie retrospect of the struggle of the preceding thirty-five years was 
such as to render the moat enthusiastic likely to be content with a 
aaf 6 tenure of their own dominions, with a liberty of persecuting their 
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own sabjeote, bat without uajrideaof forcing unmitigated Bomaniam 
npOD the states which had now renomioed it. A Protestant, even a 
divided, Germany aeemed to them, moreovei, better than a perpetu&l 
union with Spain, involving the constant participation hy Germany 
in ware in which she hod no interest, and the constant hnmilia- 
tion of ba independence before Spanish soldiers or by Spanish gold. 

We are not to suppose that either Catholics or Protestants 
intended to fulfil the pacification of Fassau, otherwise than by getting 
their own way. The Emperor knew that the gain of time by delay 
was always a benefit to him ; the eoolasioBtical princes felt that their 
power in the Diet was oonstitntionally supreme if they were united ; 
the Protestant princes were determined that no constitutional rights 
shonld stand in the way of their obtaining fresh territoiy or secoring 
religions toleration for their own views. But when they were brought 
iogetlier, as always is the case, they saw that oompromise, hateful aa 
it might he, was yet ueceaaary ; that they must at all events he 
oontent to waive some of their demands in order to secure the others ; 
and that those others might, if they temporised wisely, be easily 
erected into a platform from which those now waived might be 
enoceBsfnlly revindicated. They must have peace, that Ferdinand 
and Maximilian saw, and the Froteatants saw it likewise. 

On February 6, 1666, Ferdinand, having got a few members of the 
Diet together at Augabutg for the purpose of arranging a permanent 
peace, addressed them in a sort of opening speech. In this, although 
be i^ofeesed an earnest desire of peace, and acknowledged the 
difficulty of suppoHing that it could come from Trent, he did not 
abate any of the Boman claims ; and his only substantive proposition 
was that the system of disputations, under which the first struggles 
of the Beformation had been conducted, should he renewed. It was 
well known that the only result of the former disputations had been 
to s^ngthen both sides in their first opinions, and to leave the 
Emperor and eoolesiaBtioal princes self-justified in their oppomtion 
to change ; but the Protestants were alarmed by the proposition, more 
eepecnally as it showed no sign of change in the imper^ policy, and 
it ooineided in time with the reconciliation of England to the 
Papacy, and the growth of the Jesuits. The Protestants had lost 
their great and irrefragable champions ; Borne had trained new 
athletes, and the prestige of success was now with her. Although 
the resnlt of disputations might not then change the faith of any, it 
might be such as to seem to justify the other party in their pertinacity. 
Cudinal Morone was coming to Augsburg to conduct the proceedings 
against the Protestants, and Cardinal Morone was not likely to tail 
either from want of ability or from snperabundance of scruples. 
Aooordingly they took measures for mutual defence, and in a oon- 
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ferenoe at Nsambui^, held on Much 6, the Electors of Saxon; and 
Brandenbnrg and the Landgrave of Hease, renewed their close 
ftllianoe of ' Erbrerbriidening,' binding themaelvea to maintaiii the 
Confession of Augsburg in their own dotninionB. 

The Diet met at Angaburg formally on March 7, and its delibera- 
tions terminated in the publication of a recess on September 26. 
Bxtemal events doubtless oontribnted as much to the actual result as 
internal intrigue, much more than the plan of disputation, of which 
in poiot of fo£t we hear no more. The death of Julius DL and the 
iQcall of Morone a few days after his arrival, and the election, after 
the three weeks' reign of Maroellus, of Cardinal Carafb as Paul IV., 
mnst have a&ected the proceedings as they affected everything else that 
was going im ta Europe. I shall speak of this directly. The two 
gceat points on which the pacification in religion tamed were, first, 
whether the ecclesiastical princes should be at liberty to accept 
the Confession of Augsbni^, and so alienate thdr dominions in 
perpetni^ from the Roman Church ; and secondly, whether the 
princes that remained CathoHe should be allowed to compel their 
sabjects to renonnoe Protestantism. The Protestants insisted that 
the Baformation shoold be allowed to extend itself by the adhesion 
of the ecclesiastical states ; the Catholics that they should be 
allowed to enforce their own religion within their own states. On 
aome points there was no dilferenoe of o|umon, because a change was 
hopeless ; the states that had embraced the Reformation might be 
allowed, because they could not be hindered, to retain it. And no 
int^erenoe by one state with the religion of another was likely to be 
tolerated, so far had matters gone since even the days of the Interim. 

But here were two strong and real points in question, and on 
these the compromise turns. As to the first, the Protestants, we 
are told, did not wish to secularise the spiritual principalities, but 
merely to have the right of being elected to them. The point was 
vigoroosly contested; in the end the Protestants had to yield. 
They would not enact th«r own discomfiture, but left the 
decision to Ferdinand : he decided that a spiritual prince embracing 
Protestantism should forfeit his dominions. This is the Eccle- 
aiastioal Beservation of which we shall hear so much. As to the 
second, were the spiritual princes to be allowed to persecute the 
Protestants? For that they as sturdily held out, and were by 
the same means obliged to yield ; they also agreed to leave the 
settlement to be noade by a declaration of Ferdinand that they 
would not force the Catholic religion on their aubjecta. So the 
peace of Augsburg was secured, which kept Germany in some sort of 
internal harmony for thirty years. The recess which embodied it 
was published on September 25, exactly a month before GharUs'a 
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resigiiatioti at Brussela. With it enda the religious history of the 
reign and life of Charles ro far as the; affect Germany. 

What little remains to be said of the intervening events may be 
aa well said when we discuss the character and reign of Ferdinand. 
Charles's reign over Germany continued for nearly a year after his 
reaignatiOD at BriiHRelfl ; and during that time he seems to have 
intrigued again for the sucoesaion of Philip, this time ne^tiating 
with Ferdinand himself, whom he hoped to persuade by offering him 
some fresh provision in Italy or the Netherlands. But Fardinand, 
for the first time in his Ufe perhaps, waa feeling his strength, 
realising how greatly he had served Germany and attached the 
Germans to himself. He rejected the proposal, and Charles, onzions 
to leave for Spain, at last executed his act of resignation, August 27, 
IBM. The unprecedented nature of this act occasioned some delay 
in the completion of Ferdinand's title; but all diffioultdes were 
eventnally got over, and on February 84, I6S8, the day of SL 
Matthias, the birthday and lucky day of Charles V., the claims of 
his successor wereat last admitted ; tmd he was recognised at Frank- 
tort as Emperor on March 12, 1GG8. 

Here, then, we close the German history of Charles. He did 
not continue here, as in his hereditary dominions, to exercise direct 
or indirect supervision ; or to fan the flames of religious persecution 
as long as he lived. We might almost date his abdioatioD from the 
peace of Paasau. 

We turn now to the French war, the other series of events the 
interest of which is conterminous with Charles's life. The discom- 
fiture at Metz, in 16Q2 and 1558, broke the spirit and heart of 
Charles, but they did not destroy Ms power, and he was able to make 
still some brave strokes for victory. The campaigns on the Nether- 
lands border in 1568 In which T^uanne and Hesdin were taken ; 
the failure of Henry to revenge the injury or to recover the 
towns ; and the marriage of Philip with Mary of England, did much 
to restore the power and rehabilitate the prestige of Charles ; in on 
especial degree the English marriage, for it placed at his disposal 
as influence of very considerable importance, which had been often 
used gainst him and never heartily exerted on his side, and the forces 
of a country still in a flourishing condition, notwithstanding the 
anarchy and extravaganoe of the reign of Edward VI. This is worth 
observing. Charles hod, since the death of Henry VIH., meddled 
but little with England ; under the profligate statesmen of the 
Reformation her hostility was as little to be feared as her friend- 
ship was to be desired. There had been negotiations from time to 
time ; Edward had been commended by his father to the imperial 
patronage, and negotiations respecting the Befonuation and tolttotioii 
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in tbe Netherlftiids had been ouried on with more or leas of fiinoerity 
on eitb» aide ; bat the position imd treatment of Mary, and the aid 
&ffi»rded in money to the Oennan PTotostants by England, were 
raioagh to parent cordiality, and Charles waited patiently for the 
exfaanation of the country under its scandalous adminiatration, 
tbinting that the hostility of Scotland vaa the safest gnarantee of 
at least the negative aid of England in any dispute between himself 
and Fmnce. But now all tiiis was altered. England was recovering 
herself under the prudent management of the old mimsters of 
Henry VUI. and by the successful mediation of Pole was being 
bronght to renounce the sew doctrines. The marriage of Philip and 
Hary took plaoe on July 26, and the English nation was absolved, 
in the person of its parliament, by Cardinal Pole on November SO, 
1654. 

The next year Pole tried his band at making peace between 
Chsrles and Henry and spent some time in Flanders in nego- 
tiating ; but he was unsuocessfut, and all existing arrangements were 
broken up by the death of Julius III. and of his successor Pope 
Maiceilua. The new Pope, Paul IV., whose curious career and very 
extraordinary character are so well drawn out by Banke, lost no 
time in shoving which aide he intended to take in Ute great struggle. 
He was a Neapohton, of a house hereditarily attached to the French, 
and hating the Spanish rule ; he was an Italian, and detested the 
Empire ; he was an old man and could remember the days when Italy 
was free from a foreign yoke, free to prey upon her own vitals as ever. 
He was, moreover, at this time under the influence cf his ambitious and 
an|«inoipled nephews, who were bent not more on driving the 
Spaniards out of Italy than on making for themselves a territorial 
principati^ on the pattern set by the Farned and the Uedici. Ut^ 
by such motives he lost no time in drawing near to Henry n. 

The war languished during the early part of 1666, and the 
autumn witnessed the resignation of Charles : a measure which, 
although it had been long determined on, may not improbably have 
been hastened by the Emperor's knowledge of the designs of Caraffii. 
The time was spent by Paul and Henry in negotiation. They 
agreed to form a new alliance ; the object was to be the conquest of 
Naples and the expulsion of the Spaniards from Italy. The Guises, 
who were Henry's chief advisers in this negotiation, had some pre- 
tensions to the NeapoUtan throng and one of them, the Cardinal of 
LomutM^ had a design on the Papacy. The Buke of Montm<»eno7, 
who, as usual, was opposed to a war with Charles, took the other 
side, but the pertinacity of Paul overbore all opposition, and the 
leagne was signed on December IS, 1SS6, It seems strange to 
leant that, during this negotiation with Paul IV., Henry was also 
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negotiating a peace, or rather a truoe, ^th Charles and Philip. So 
it was, howeveF ; both parties were eshaustod and tired of war, as 
the dilatory oharaoter of the campaigna of the year had abown ; txith 
were diainclined to give way. The simpte expedient waa a tmoe of 
years, dnring whioh each of the contracting powers should oontinoe 
to hold suoh of the disputed territories as he waa in possession of at 
the moment. And such a truoe was made to last for five years : a 
truoe manifestly advantageous to Henry, who thus retwned bis 
conquests in Savoy, and the three bishoprics ; but, as it seems to ua, 
diametrically opposed to the obligations he had just incurred to the 
Pope. 

The truce of V&uoelles was concluded on February 6, 1656. The 
Pope, although thunderstruck, as he well might be, at this deliberate 
perfidy, was equal to the occasion. He immediately opened negotia- 
tione, of which both parties were glad to take temporary advantage, 
for the recalling of the Council of Trent and putting down of heresy ; 
underhand, he urged Henry to fulfil hia obligations to him against 
Philip, whilst hia nephews mustered allies all through Europe, nego- 
tiating, as Francis I. had done, at the same time with the Turks and 
with the Protestants. The underhand n^otiations were those whiidt 
ultimately prevailed, the public ones serving to gain time. Yet 
even for this purpose the impetuous nature of the old Pope refused 
to be patient. He could not help throwing off the mask ; before the 
middle of the year he had begun to take open measures, displaced 
all the Spanish partisans in Borne, deprived the Colonnas of their 
duchy of Pa,lliano, seized and imprisoned the Spanish envoy. Next 
he instituted a fiscal procesa againat Charles and Philip as having 
forfeited the kingdom of Naples, and threatened them with exoom- 
munication and the absolution of their subjecta from allegiance. And 
this was the overt banning of war. 

Provoked beyond endurance by the insults heaped on his master, 
and alarmed by the machinations of the French pwty within the 
kingdom of Naples, the Duke of Aiva, the \-ioeroy of the kingdom, 
took advantage of this last measure and marched into the States of 
the Church. He might have found them an easy conquest; but 
neither he nor Philip was disposed as yet for extreme tneasurea. Both 
were superstitious if not religions. Philip would endure a good 
deal rather than risk the temporal and spiritual penalties of a 
permanent breach with the Pope. Alva remembered that the con- 
quest of Borne had been, ae a rule, fatal to the oonquerors. It was 
in September that he entered the Papal States. His succesa, 
moderate as he made it, was sufficient to compel the Pope to terms 
and a succession of truces postponed the outbreak of the realities of 
war until the January of the following year, 1667. 
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By this time Henry hftd made np his mind to fulfil his enga^ 
ments, and the Doke of Onise appeared in Italy aa the ally of Panl 
with SOjOOO men. He advanced to Boma, Philip still persevering in 
the poU^ of oonoiliation towards the Pope. In April the Doke of 
Onise entered the kingdom of Naples. In Paaaion w«ek he pillaged 
Gompli and advanoed to Givitella. Bat it was ooe thing to adopt a 
conciliatory line of policy and another to endure invasion. When 
the Neapolitan frontier vta crossed, the vnt became one between 
Henry and Philip, The Duke of Alva, strengthened by the almost 
nnaninioiis assistance of the inhabitants, presented an insurmonniable 
obstacle to the further progtesa of theDukeof Quiae. TheOolonnas, 
in another quarter, beat the Orsini and entirely destroyed the Pope's 
auxiliary force of Swiss and Qerman mercenaries. The distress of 
the Dnke of Guise began to be preaaing : hia good fortune seemed for 
onee to have forsaken him, when the necessity of peace and an 
extsQBB for letaming home were afibrded by the news of the battle of 
St. Qaentin. 

The battle of Bt. Qnentin was the first great result of the 
marriage of Philip and Mary. He had at last persuaded her and the 
English people to declare war against France, a measiue never very 
nnpopolar here, although now perhaps mora so than usual ; and at 
this time scarcely needing the excuse whiah was found in an invasion 
of Yorkshire by some English exiles, who had taken refuge in Franca. 
England declared war against France on June 7, 1507. This 
alliance determined Philip to open his attack on France on the side 
of the Netherlands. Henry had exhausted himself by sending the 
J>ake of Quise and hia army to Naples ; hera then his frontier woold 
be hardest to defend, and the English aucoour most readily and 
eoonomically available. 

Mary did not find it an easy task to raise on army ; the petsecn- 
tions had not propitiated the people towards Philips although he 
publicly and ostentatiously urged hia wile to tolerance ; nor was the 
porliainent likely to supply funds. The Queen appropriated to the 
expedition the sum of 140,0001. which had been granted to pay the 
debts of the crown, and sent the Earl of Pembroke with 7,000 men 
into the Netherlands. 

Philip's army already amounted to S0,000 men ; hia general was 
Emmannel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. Philip himself took up his 
qoarteFs at Cambray. The Duke, without waiting for his English 
contingent, having first given an alarm on the aide of Champagne, 
tamed aside into Pioardyand besieged St. Qnentin. St. Qnentin was 
a strong post, but its fortifications were out of repair and ita 
g»rison bad been detached for the expected attack on Champagne. 
It must have been taken directly had not the famous Qaspard 
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Coligni, Admiral of France, thrown himself with a small force into 
the town, and summoned the Constable Dnbe of Montmorenoy to its 
relief. The attempt to reach Bt. Quentin involved the Constable in a 
general engagement vith the arm; of Philip. The Duke of Savo; 
and the Count Egmont won a splendid victory on August 10. 

The army of Montmorency iocladed a great part of the nobility 
of France, and the resolt of the struggle was, as Mr. Froude obseires, 
not unlike that of Agincourt, where the army was similarly consti- 
tuted. Montmorency and a vast number of princes and nobles 
were taken prisoners ; the defence of the place was rendered hope- 
less, and seventeen days after the battle it was taken by storm, 
Coligni himself being among the oaptives. The English force was 
present at the sack, although it had not arrived in time to take part 
in the battle of St. Quentin. It was in honour of thiB great victory, 
won on St. Laurence's day, August 10, that Philip built his great 
church, monastery, and palaoe of the Escurial, in the shape of a grid- 
iron. 

The seventeen days spent in the siege of St. Quentin lost France 
to Philip. The defence by Coligni saved it. Had the Duke of Savoy 
marched immediately on Paris after the battle, he must have taken 
it : the time was lost ; and although the ultimate event was perhaps as 
fortunate, the splendour of the achievement was so far forth wasted. 
The news of the battle caused a cessation of hostilities in Italy and 
brought the Duke of Guise back to France. In Italy, as we have 
seen, the Duke had no real success. He was himself in such distress 
that he had to entreat the Papal succours ; the news of St. Quentin 
was a ready excuse for his return to France. He left Pope Paul IV. 
in the lurt^. 

Paul was stdll breathing forth threatening and slaughter. The 
news of the part taken by Mary in the war with France set loose 
his old antipathy to Pole ; and in depriving him of the legation, not- 
withstanding his brilliant services to the I^pacy, he satisfied himself 
for the injury done to his cause by the altered policy of the Queen. 
Even when he knew that he was to be deserted by Guise, he 
maintained the same attitude of inflexible hostility until he saw the 
Duke of Alva at the gates of Borne the second time. Then 
suddenly he yielded and made peace. Alva visited him as a sap- 
pliant rather than as a conqneror, and received the boon which he 
could have extorted, and indeed was extorting, as a favour. 

On September 17th, Paul made his peace with Philip, and on the 
most advantt^eous terms. Alva restored all the acquisitions he had 
made in the States of the Church. Paul had to turn his energies in 
a new direction : he had been utterly beaten by his enemy, who yet 
left him no pretext for renewing the strife. Ouise left Borne the 
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day that Alva entered it. Philip, by giving np the city of Piacenza 
to the Daka of Parma and Siena to the Duke of Florence, gained two 
important friends in the north and centre of Italy, and, having 
disabled the Pope, left the peninsnla at peace. 

Tfaos ends the chief share of Italy in the complications of 
European politics for some centuries. Naples continued in the 
closest conneuon Spanish until the extinction of the Spanish 
Hapsbnrgs. The Popes continued powerless against Spanish influ- 
ences ; Italy ceased to be the battlefield of France, Germany, and 
Spain. 

The power of France in Italy came to an end at the peace of 
Cambiai in 1S99; Hiia pacification by Philip prevented its ever being 
revived. 

Such was the result of the battle of St. Qnentin in the remoter 
field of action. At home its effects could not be expected to end 
here. Yet thej might, so far as Philip was conoemed ; instead of 
preesing on Henry at the moment of success, he waited until he saw 
the next move. He busied himself during the autumn vrith making 
Mmeelf master of the fortresses of Ham and Catelet, and let the 
next stroke come from the Duke of Goiae. 

The Dnke, ready to avenge the honour of his country gainst her 
andent foe, surprised and seized Calais on January S, 1668; and 
the capture of Guinea and Hammes speedily followed. lu May he 
took TMonville, the most important post on the side of Luxem- 
bourg that remained after the capture of Itfetz : he then ordered 
Uarshol de Termes to invade Flanders, intending to join him before 
he could be met by the Duke of Savoy or Count Egmont. De Termee 
took Dunkirk, but here the successes of the French ended ; the 
Marshal was met by Egmont, and completely routed at Qravelinea 
on July 18. This altered the Duke's scheme of aggression ; he bad 
to bring up all possible resources to save Picatdy, and so far he 
succeeded; but the battle of Gravelines was the last important action 
of thewar. Two great armies continued opposed to one another on 
the frontier, about twelve miles apart, and there were occasional 
skirmishes, but nothing to be called a battle. 

With the autumn negotiations succeeded ; and within a month 
of the death of the Emperor Charles, . which occurred on Sep- 
tember 21, 1656, proposals of peace were entertained in earnest. 
These were transacted at Cercaraps, beginning on October 15, and 
terminated by the peace or treaty of Gateau -Cambr^ais, on April 8, 
1669. One great alteration of circumstances that contributed to 
this Peace was doubtlesa the death of the Emperor ; another, scarcely 
less eGBcaciouH, was the death of Queen Mary, which occurred on 
November 16. Her successor, Elisabeth, must, aa Philip vrell knew, 
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be treated with quite a differeot regimen from Maiy, if the nnion in 
politics between England and Spain was to continue. 

With these two great personages, very much of the prescriptive 
system of politics in Eorope died out. The Befonnation was 
triumphant in England, and all but triumphant in G^nuiny. The 
two Catholic oonntries, the most Christian King and the most 
Catholic King, could scarcely afford to destroy oneanother's influence 
in the face of an enemy, the religioas movement against Borne, 
which was becoming bo very formidable. . Henceforth we have to 
r^ard complioations of a new character, and influences of a nature 
alien to earlier history, alternately bringing near and driving apart 
the interests of the great Powers. These we shall have to study in 
our later lectures. For the present it is enough to aay that the 
peace of Cateau-Cambr^is was brought about by the management 
of Antony Porrenot, afterwards better known as the great Cardinal 
Oranvelle, assisted by the Prince of Orange and the Dukeof Alvaon 
the part of Philip, and by the Constable Montmorency on behalf of 
France. England and France made peace at the same time. By 
the peace with Spain, France gave up her hold on Savoy and 
Montferrat, and quitted Italy altogether. By the peace with 
England she recovered Calais for eight years certain, and in 
perpetuity in case the terms of the treaty should in any point be 
infringed by Elizabeth. 

With this treaty we may consider that the period of Charles V. 
ends. In the nest lecture, I shall take a sort of view of the 
period after Charles. Then we must attempt a new field, and 
devote ourselves to the politics of an entirely new school and set of 
actors. 



LECTUBE II 

QENERAri SURVEY OF THE 

The period that now lies before us is one of great interest, 
although not of that concentrated interest that belongs to the reign 
of Charles V. If we were to look for a single string on which the 
largest number of significant events should be arranged, we should 
probably describe it as the period of reaction against the reformation ; 
the period of the great preparation by the Catholic sovereigns for 
the struggle which culminated in the Thiriiy Years' War : the period 
of the Counter -Beformatiou as Banke describes a part of it. But to 
regard it so would not be quite fair either to the aspect of the 
taligions during a great part of it, or to the many other scarcely less 
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import&nt issnee thai were worked out daring the Bisty yeara. Tbe 
wan of religion in France and the vindication of liberty in the 
NetherlandB are really rather the working out than the preparation 
for the straggle with Boman inflaences: and the designs and 
disappointments of Philip II., of Henry IV., and Elizabeth had 
many other sorts of interests and inflaences gathered ap in them, 
over and above those of religion. 

And as with the ourrent of events, so with the characters ol the 
actors. Three stand oat in bold relief, three of whom opinions are 
veT7 maoh diversified and about whom many books have been 
written : Philip 11. of Spain, Elizabeth of England, and Henry IV. 
of France ; and yet it would be unfair to regard them as the only, 
though they may be the most prominent, workers. A set of aOton 
of lower power has in all except power quite ae great inteiesi 
MfcTJiniliftw IX. of Germany is, to a careful student of men, a far 
more interesting person than Henry IV. Mary Btuart is at least 
as carious and well-worn a subject as Elizabeth Tudor. No doubt 
in this aspect tbe inter^t clusters round the policy of Philip II. He 
polls the strings of political history in France and England as well 
ae in Spain and the Netherlands daring tbe forty years of his reign, 
and after him to a certain extent we r^^rd Henry IV. as the great 
potitiflian ; bat attention must not be given to these two to the 
neglect of others. This makes it somewhat difficult to allot our 
several lectures beforehand to several particular periods or national 
histories. Yet the period does contain several well-defined sub- 
periods : the wars of religion in France, 1658 to 1680 ; the struggle 
of tbe Netherlands for independence, covering nearly the same 
period (15S9-1609]. Bo long continued the unsettled state of 
English politics occasioned by the existence of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

The year 1686 may be regarded as marking the collapse of the 
whole of Philip's designs in Northern Earope, and forms in many 
respeote a useful and convenient bndmark. But we shall not be 
able, I fear, to bind ourselves to such landmarks. It will perhaps 
be tbe best plan to be^;in with a survey of each of the principal 
countries, and, having taken in outline all ttiat is peculiar in the history 
of eaoh, to proceed to consider separately the events in which they 
have a common interest, and so complete onr view by tracing the 
general onrrent of political events. In this way we shall be able to 
give a certain number of lectures to Germany, and a certain number 
to Fiance ; to group around Philip II. most of the events of 
Spanish, Italian, and Netherland history, and whilst avoiding any 
minute ioqaiiiee into English history — and indeed we shall not be 
»bl6 to go into any minute questions of history at all — see the pari 
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actually plujad in Europe bj Elizabeth, and attempted b; James I. 
Od the death of Philip we can take Henry IV. for oar chief, 
beoaose he was the moEt prominent actor. The first thirty years of 
the sixty have a wider and more eventful interest, however, and to 
them we shall have to give the laiger share of attention. With 
Philip n., Spain and the Netherlands lose much of their importance, 
and France and Germany accumulate new sources of interest. 

We may begin with a glance at the personnel of the new period, 
merely naming, however, the great names, leaving their characters 
and history to be later developed : simply the names and dates. The 
years 1558 and 1559, as I have several times observed, cleared the board. 
Charles V. died in September, Queen Mary and Cardinal Pole in 
November 1558; PopePaulIV.in August, and Henry U. of France in 
July 1669. They were succeeded by a set of princes whose recognised 
policy was, as their predecessors' policy should have been, peace and 
the development, the restoration, of the exhausted resources of thmr 
dominions. The period, then, does not contain great wars, but mainly 
civil wars ; mainly religious wars ; the strings often pulled from with- 
out, but not much overt hostility between princes and nations. 

In personal character there are great changes. Philip, a thorough 
Spaniard and a rehgions bigot, takes the place of Charles, a cosmo- 
politan statesman, and if a persecutor, a persecutor only where 
persecation is politically safe. The strong and oonoentrated authority 
of Francis I. and Henry H. in France comes to an end ; the reine of 
government fall to women and children or to the divided and hostile 
factions of Guise and Bourbon. In England the Beformation ia 
supreme, the Catholic reaction is nowhere. In Germany Ferdinand 
and Maximilian initiate a pohcy as much in advance of that of 
Charles V. as that of Philip was behind it. 

Well, the reign of Philip lasts until 1698 ; that of Elizabeth to 
1608 ; the sons of Henry and Catherine de M6dicis rule or misrule 
France to 1589 ; Francis II., 1559 to December 1560; Charles IX, 
from 1560 to 1574; Henry HI., 1574 to 1689. Then foUows 
Henry IV,, 1589 to 1610 ; then Louis XUI., a minor, during the 
remainder of the period to which we are now looking, under the 
influence for the greater part of the period of his mother, Marie de 
U^cis. Philip UI. succeeds Philip II. in 1698 and rdgns until 
1621. James I., succeeding Elizabeth, reigns until 1625. In the 
Empire we have four reigns : Ferdinand I., 1669 to^l564 ; Maximilian 
II., 1564 to 1676 ; Rudolf U., 1576 to 1612 ; Matthias, 1612 to 1619 ; 
then Ferdinand 11. 

A large number of Popes, ten in fact, some of them of very small 
importance, fills the space between Paul IV. and Gregory XV. Of 
these, those to be remembered are Pius IV. (John de' Medici), 
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1669 tol666 ; Fina V.(MiohBel OhiBUeri), 1666 tol672 ; Gregory XIU. 
(Hngo Baoncompogno), 1672 to 1686 ; SixtoB V. (Felix Peretti), 
1686 to 1690 ; Urban VIL, 1690 ; Qregory XIV., 1590 ; InnooentlX., 
1691 ; Clement VUI. (Hippolito Aldobmndini), 1692 to 1606 ; Leo 
XL (Alexander de' Medid), 1605 ; Paul V. (CamiUo Borgheae), 
1606 to 1621. 

Two EingB of Denmark filled the throne during the whole period : 
Frederick IL, 1669 to 1688 ; Christian IV., 1688 to 1646. Sweden was 
governed daring it by Erie XIV., 1660 to 1668 ; John IIL, 1668 to 
1692 ; Sigismnnd, 1692 to 1604 ; Charles IX., 1604 to 1611 ; Gnstavus 
Adolphus, 1611 to 1688. 

Many of these names have their own significanoe ; but as regards 
personal and political interest they come far below the Guises and 
CondSs in France, and the several electors and other princes of 
Qennany, whose dates may be given now. The Dukea of Guise 
who anecessively headed the Catholic party in France are Francis, 
the defender of Metz and conqueror of Calais, who was shot in 1668 
at the si^e of Orleans. His son Henry, the captain of the League, 
was assassinated by Henry III. in 1688. The Guises were a branch 
of the bouse of Lorraine : Clande, the father of Duke Francis, being 
the son of Duke Ben4 II., the grandson by his mother Yolantbe 
of King Bexii, and nephew (rf onr Quoen Margaret of Anjou. This 
Claude, besides Duke Francis, had a son of his own name who 
became Dnke of Aumale and died in 1678 : — Francis's second son 
was Charles, Duke of Mayenne, another hero of the League, who 
survived until 1611. The Duchy of Lorraine was feudally subject to 
the Empire ; but the estates of the Guise branches lay within the 
borders of France, and, whilst the main sb)ck remained princes of 
the Empire, the Guises were thoroughly French. Mary of Guise, 
mother of Mary Queen of Soots, was a sister of Duke Fraocia, and 
this alliance gave him an influence over Francis 11. which he was 
careful not to lose : but the position of the Guises was owing at 
least as much to their ability as generals and politicians as to their 
wealth and connexions. 

The Bourbon princes, who with Henry, King of Navarre, beaded 
the Protestant party, were the deeoetidaDts of Charles, Duke of 
Venddme, brother of Antony, King of Navarre, the father of Henry. 
The first Prince of Cond6 was Louis, son of Duke Charles ; be 
became a Protestant from hatred of the Guises in 1660, and was 
killed at Jamac in 1669. His eldest son, Henry, bore the title from 
1669 to 1688, when he was poisoned. His son Henry U., was a 
posthumons child ; his history belongs to the reign of Louis XIIL 
Francis, Prinoe of Conti, was a younger sod of Louis of CondS ; he 
died in 1614. The Cardinal of Bourbon, Charles, the prime miaistec 
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of Henry HL uid the hnd of the n>j»Ust Gatholios, wu aiaa a 
Bon of Louis, fuid brother of Henrji and Fmiois of Conti ; he died 
in 1691. 

This littie pedigree will, I hope, be of some nse in enabling yon 
to diBtingnish between peisons who, bearing the same titles and aap- 
porting for the noet part the aame prinoiples, are still of very diatinet 
ohaiaoter, and shonld not by any means be oonfonnded. Especially a 
oloae suooeeeion of Cardinals of Bourbon and Cardinals of Lornune, 
beddee other Cardinals of the same houses bst with different titles, 
is extremely likely to lead to confusion. These, however, as they 
have no particular dates to distinguish them, we mnst learn to 
identify, if it be necessary, as we proceed. 

Turning next to Spain. Philip II. was, as we know, the only 
legitimate son of Charlee V. He was married four times : first, to 
his oousin, Maria of Portugal, the mother of the untiioky Infante 
Carlos ; secondly, to his oousin, Quoen Mary of England ; thirdly, to 
Elizabeth of France, daughter of Henry U., whom be married in 
aoc(»dance with the treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis in 15S9, and who 
left him two daughters ; fourthly to his own niece, Anna Maria, the 
daughter of MazimiUan II., in 1670, by whom he had Philip IIL, his 
successor. 

Philip, like his father, administered both the Netherlands and 
Naples by viceroys, retaining Spain only under his immediate direc- 
tion. In Naples bis viceroys were (1) Don Parafan de Rivera, Duke 
of Aloal^ who ruled from 1669 to 1671 ; (2) Antony Ferrenot, 
Cardinal Granvelle, 1671 to 1675 ; (8) Inigo L6pez de Mendoza, 
Marquis of Mondejar, 1676 to 1679 ; (4) Juan de Zuiiiga, 1679 to 
1682 ; (6) Pedro Oiron, Duke of Ossuna, 1682 to 1686 ; (6) Don 
Juan de Zuiliga, Count of Miranda, 1686 to 169S ; (7) Don Heniriquez 
Guzman, Count of Olivarez, 1596 to 1699. None of these, except 
Cardinal Oianvelle, had more than a local reputation. King Philip, 
being an excellent man of business, directed their proceedings, from 
Spain, with the asslstauoe of his GounoO of Italy, resident in Spun, 
and by the advice of his confidential favoorites. 

The Netherlands were a more difficult post and required the 
exerdse of an authority more nearly approaching the character of 
irresponsibility. Hence they had been governed under Charles V. 
first by his aunt and afterwards by his sister. Queen Mary of 
Hungary resigned her office when the Emperor reaignad his ; and 
Emmanuel Fhilibert, Duke of Savoy, the general of the Spanish 
forces at St Quentin, was for a short time governor or Stadtholder; 
but Philip was resident more or less oontinnouBly in the Netherlands 
during Emmanuel's tenure of office ; and, as by the treaty of Catesn- 
CaminMs be recovered the duoby of Savoy, Philip^ on his find 
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deputore to Spun, pUoed his hslf-sister, Marguet of Panna, wife of 
Ootavio FuiMse, Dnke of Panna, the young lady of whom Charles 
had oiade so tnooh politioal capital among the small prinoea of Italy, 
in the vacant seat. Ha]^ant'8 mothei was a Flemish lady, and her 
education in and aoquaistanoe with the Netherlands made hw a very 
fit person for the ofBoe, but her life was a burden to hei during the 
eight years she exeroised it Cardinal Granvelle was left as her chief 
miniater, and, hampered by his interference, she failed, as well she 
might, to reooQcUe the oonflicting interests. She resigned in 1567. 
Her saoeessor was Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo, the great Dnke of 
Alva, Philip's most able minister and the deadly enemy of William of 
Orange. He ruled from 1667 to 1678. After him the viceroys were 
Don Lous deBeqneeensyCuciga, 1678 to 1676; Don John of Austria, 
1576tol67a; Alexander Famese, Duke of Parma, lS78to 1692; Peter 
Ernest, Count of Hansteld, 1698 to 1 S94 ; the Archduke Ernest, 1684 ; 
Peter Henriquaz d'Azevedo, 1696 ; the Archduke Albert of Austria, 
1S96, who by the treaty of Vervins in 1698 married the Infanta Clara 
Isabella, daughter of Philip, and by the same treaty became sovereign 
of the Netherlands. Albert died in 1621, his wife in 1683. 

The complications of govemmmt after the division of the seven 
United Provinces will come upon us later ; the dates, however, may 
now be put down. William of Orange was elected Stadtholder after 
the union of Utrecht in 1678; he was killed in 1684. Hisseeoadson 
Haorioe succeeded him and ruled until 16S6. Maurice was giandson 
of the Elector Maurice of Basony, whose name he bore ; his mother 
Anne, however, was no credit to him, resembling her grandfather, 
the landgrave Philip the Uagnanimous, in her temper and morals. . 
The origin of the house of Nasaaa-Orange is this : — Paternally it 
is descended from the Counts of Nassaa whose territories lie, or did 
until 1866, along the right bank of the Bhine from Mentz to 
Coblenz ; but the estetes and titles of the Netherlands branch came 
on the female side. The principality of Orange lies in the Bhone 
coontiji far away from either Nassau or the Netherlands, and had 
been held by semi-independent nobles sines the twelfth century. In 
1898 it had come through an heiress to John of Chalon, from whom 
descended Philibert of Chalon, the general who succeeded the Con- 
stable of Bourbon after the sack of Bome in 16S7. Philibert's sister 
Claude married Henry of Nassau ; her son, Beni of Nassau, suc- 
ceeded Philibert in 1680 ; and on his death in 1544 he bequeathed 
all to his cousin, William the Great and the Silent He was without 
any hereditary right, and the principality was claimed by the Duke 
of Xjongneville as representing the ancient princes ; but by the treaty 
of Oateaa-Oambrteis William obtamed recognition. The eldest son 
of William, Philip William, had been brought up in Spain and as 
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a Catholic ; he acoordmgly, notwithstanding hia father's attitude 
towards the Spaniards, was allowed to retain ttie principality until his 
death in 1618. Manriee succeeded his brother, and the principality 
oontinned in the family until 1678, when Louie XIV. confiscated it : 
William IQ., however, mode his claim to it, and it was not until 
several years after his death that it was finally and formally made 
port of France. Iionia XIV., in this proceeding, relied legally on an 
act of homage done by the Prince of Orange to the crown of Fracoe 
in 1476 ; otherwise there was no question but that the homage 
belonged to the kingdom of Ailee : and Louis XII. had in fact 
recognised the prince as an independent sovereign. So maoh tor 
Orange. 

William's importance in the Netherlands depended territorially 
on the fact of his being lord of Breda, in Brabant — ^inherited from a 
marriage early in the thirteenth century which had first brought tbe 
house of Nassau into the Low CJotmioriee. I may as well mention 
here that the title Stadtholder, by which the chief magistrates of tiie 
house of Orange in Holland were generally known, merely means 
lieutenant, in German Staithalter, and baa nothing to do with tbe 
German Stadt, a city. As the person whose plaoe he was supposed 
to fill was the ancient ' Count,' the name answers exactly to the title 
Viscount, or Viceoonnt, Vicecomes, the Latin word for the English 
'sheriff.' 

We will now go to Germany, in which country the personnel of 
the period before oa demands strict and exact attention, alike from 
the eminence of the persona, their number, and the intricacy of tlieir 
mutual connexions. The Emperor Ferdinand I. was the only 
brother of Charles V. ; his marriage with the heiress of Bohemia and 
Hungary gave him a portion of his title to both those kingdoms, 
a portion that had, however, to be supplemented by the aoceptanoe 
of one people and by the maintenance with the strmig hand of his 
hold upon the other. Ferdinand by this marriage was father of 
fifteen children, from whom all the later Hapsburg princes spring. 
Maximilian, his eldest son, was Emperor after him. Charles, 
another of his sons, was father of the Emperor Ferdinand II., who 
succeeded in 1619 on the extinction of the direct line of Maximilian. 
His daughters were all put out at interest by Charles among the 
North German and Italian princes ; one of them married Duke 
Albert of Bavaria, and another William of Cleves, the dangerous 
adversary of Charles, who was brought into order by this alliance 
in 1546. 

Maximilian, who succeeded bis father in 1564, married bis 
cousin Mary, danghter of the Emperor Charles, who brought bim 
fifteen children also. Of these Budolf II. and Matthias were Emperors 
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after bim ; Albert and Em«at wen Boooessively govemors of the 
NetherlaodB. Anne waa married to her ancle Philip ; and set - the 
first example of the inoestnoos muriagea whioh have been, down to 
the present da;, tme of the moral banea of the rojal famtliee of 
gpain and Naples. Eliabeth, another daughter, was married to 
Charles IK., of Franoa. Neither Rudolf 11. nor Matthias left an; 
ebildien ; the close intermarriagea, prolific enough in the first 
geneiation, aeen to have been barren in the second. Philip IIL 
is the onl; grandson of MuTiTiiilUn IL, and that in the female line. 
The imperial orown falls, on the death of Matthias, to Ferdinand of 
CazintlUa ; and the straggle tor that of Bohemia brings about the 
Thirty Years' War. 

Descending in the scale of nobility to the electoral houses ; 
Manrioe, Elector of Saxony, tell at Bierershansen in IfiSS. His only 
child was a daughter, who married William of Orange ; the electorate 
fell to his brother, AnguBtus the Pious, who reigned from 1668 to 
1586. His SOS Christian L, who forsook Latheranism tor Calrinlsm, 
died in 1691. Christian IL, his eldest son, retomed to Lutheranism ; 
he died in 1611 ; and his bnthei John George I. ruled from that 
year to 1866. Of these the Elector Angostus, brother of Maurice, 
makes far the greatest figure in the history of our period. 

Id the Palatinate we have Frederick m., elector from 1669 to 
1676, the first Oalvinist prince in Oemuuiy. His sob Lewis VI., 
1676 to 1688, became a Lutheran ; his son Frederick IV., 1688 to 
1610, returned to Calvinism, his son Frederick V., the husband 
of Elizabeth Stewart, the Winter King of Bohemia and ancestor of 
ooi own ro;al family, reigned from 1610 to 1682. The electomte of 
Brandenlnug: was held by Joachim II., 1686 to 1671 ; John George, 
1671 to 1698 ; Joachim Frederick, 1698 to 1608 ; John Bigismund, 
1608 to 1619 ; son succeeding father, John Sigismund in 1614 
deserted Lathccanism to become a Calvinist ; and the royal house 
of Prussia oontinaed Calvinist until the project of union was carried 
ont by Frederick William UL in 1817. The importance of these 
religious changee we shall see exemplified as we proceed. 

The fourth lay electorate was the kingdom of Bohemia. Of the 
other pamaea who in dignity came nearest to the electors, the moat 
memorable are those of Bavaria, Brunswick, and Wiirtemberg. In 
Bavaria three dukes role during the whole period : Albert HI. the 
Magnanimous, son-in-law of the Emperor Ferdinand, 1660 to 
1679. William IL, his eldest son, succeeded him, 1679 to 1696. 
Ernest, the third son, waa Archbishop of Cologne and Bishop of 
Miinster and Hildeeheim, 1S8S to 1612. MuTimiii nTi in 1S96 
anooeedad his father William as Duke of Bavaria and reigned until 
1661 ; he obtained the electorate, which the Winter King Fraderiok 
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had forfeited, in 1628. Hia younger brother Ferdinand was Aieh- 
bishop of Cologne from 1612 to 1660. 

The house of BavEria was consistently and faithfully Catholic ; 
and the retention of the electorate of Cologne, with other enonnous 
e|aBocpal oonun^dama, by the yonnger eons of the dukes was no 
doubt one of the gieat influenoee of the Counter-Beformation in 
Northern Oermany. I have just mentitmed their tenure of that 
great see from 1688 ; they kept it until 1761. The only eleetor 
before 1588 whom we need notice ia Oebhard Tmobsees, who was 
cQioeeQ in 1677, and married Agnes'of Mansfeld in 1681, becoming a 
Protestant the same year, and, according to the zefloas of Augabnrg, 
forfeiting his prindpality by that act. He fell into obscurity after 
his expuMon, and the year of his death is nncertun. The Electors 
of MentE are not men of much note in history and it will be enough 
to name them as we have oooasion ; and the same must be said 
of the Arofabiabope of Tr&vee and the Dukes of Wnrtemberg and 
Brunswick. 

I need hardly repeat that the knowledge of dates is in one sense 
an absolute requisite to the knowledge of history. It is of oonrse 
impossible to retain in the memory more tiian the main landmarks 
of time permanently ; the process of cause and oonsequenoe is far 
more easy to be remembered, and when that current of evrats has 
been well impressed on the mind, it is useless to attempt, as it is 
impossible to succeed in the attempt, to refaun all the minutiffi of 
the chronoUigy in the memory. To know how and why Fer- 
dinand I. succeeded GhKrles V. is more important than to know 
that he succeeded him on a particular day of the month. But 
although history onoe learned may be remembered without a great 
array of dates and pedigrees, it cannot be learned without them ; nor 
can the student suooeed in getting general impressions oorrectiy, 
without the line- upon -line process of chronolt^oal training. I give 
you these dales that you may know whether, when I speak of on 
Elector of Saxony in 1610, 1 apeak of father or son, of a young man 
or an old, of a Lutheran or of a Galvinist, of an imperialist or an 
opponent of Austria. You cannot learn the current of history 
without identifying the actors, and you oannot identify the aotrars 
without dates and pedigrees. I give you in this lecture the dates and 
pedigrees for the course that we may not have to interrupt the thread 
of events to discuss them, and it will be as well if you can so write 
them out as to keep them before you during the later lectures. 

I do not know that of the Italian princes any are of sufQcient 
note in the history to make it necessary to call especial attention to 
their dates, except perhaps those of Savoy and Tuscany. In Savoy 
Emmanuel Philibwt ee^^ied from 1668 to IfiSO ; his son Charles 
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Emmittioel, eon-in-law of Philip II., reigned from 1580 to 1680. In 
Tuaouiy, Gouno, the first Gr&nd Duke, known M Doke of Florence 
from 1687 to 1669, w&s deolared Grand Duke by Fins V. in 1669 ; 
be Eved until 1574. Hia son Francesco Uuia, son-in-law of the 
Emperor Ferdiniuid, 1674-1587, was followed by Ma brother 
Fevdiiuutd, 1687-1609 ; Cosmo U., 1609 to 1621, wu son of 
Ferdinand. The branch of the Medioean house from wMoh 
Oathecine spnuig was oonsiderably remote from this of Cosmo, whose 
line only came into the front rank on the extinction of the 
more brilliant bat less fortunate branohes. One of the other Italian 
principalitiea was Urbino, held by the house of De la Bovere from 
the tame of Julius H. to its extinction in 1681. Parma was 
governed by Ootavio Famese, the husband of Ifu^aret, rioe-queen of 
the Netherlands, 1647-1686 ; Alessandro, their son, himaelf vioeroy 
of ttie NstherkindB, 1686-1692 ; and Bannzzo, his son, 1692-1622. 
If w« oome across any Dukes of Ferrara, or Mantna, we can name 
tbem as they occur. 

Having devoted so mncb time to figares, we may as well proceed 
now to the apportionment of the nine lectures that are before ns to 
their proper subjects ; and it may perhaps be the simplest plan to 
give two to Germany, three to France, and four to Spun, that is, the 
dominions of Philip n., for, of the actual drama of the history of 
Philip, little except the wire-palling lies within the peninsula itself ; 
tat more in the Netherlands, and no small portion outside the limit 
of his proper dominions. In the first of these I propose to disonsH 
the reigns of Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II., to examine the 
reUgiooB condition of Germany for the twenty years that succeeded 
the Angsburg Becess and the Peace of Religion, and to form some 
estimate of the character and policy of those two sovereigns, who 
seem to me to be unongst the most German of all the German 
Emperors. We shall see in that lecture how the obligations of the 
great religious compromise were observed on both sides and how the 
Catholic reaction had the way mode for it partly by the unprindpled 
conduct of the Protestant princes, partly by the divisions among the 
Protestant theolt^iians : two infiuenoee which the systematic tolera- 
tion of Wft'HmiliMn Xl. Buffered to develop far more than was 
oonsistent with right and which were only partly coanterbahmced by 
corresponding failores from honest policy on the side of the Catholics. 
We shall thus eee onr way to the appioaohing reoonqueet of great 
part of the Empire by the Boman Church, hardened and sharpened 
by die definitions of the Tridentine Conncil. 

In the second lecture we shall sketch the history of the dvil wars 
of religion in Franoe from the death of Henry IL to the accession of 
Henry UI. ; and trace the diSerent prind^es which actuated the 
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Guises, the Bourboiis, Catherine de UMicia, and the fourth party, 
which ma; be regarded aa K^resented by the MontmorenoyB &nd as 
origtnatiiig what afterwards became the party of the Politiques. We 
shall see how Catherine, a woman without principle, and with only 
that sort of governmental skill that depends on the power of creating 
and using intrigue, passed through the phases of tolBrating, of 
patronising, and of persecating the Protestants ; how the rivalry of 
the Goisee made her tolerant, and jealousy of the Booibons intolerant ; 
how, on the death of Guise, she took up his programme, and even 
succeeded to his relations with Philip U., but how thronghont the 
period the action is determined by two independent cnnenta of 
influence : the balance of intrigue at home and the vaiying rela- 
tions of Spain and England, Scotland and the Netherlands. The 
campaigns of the struggle are four: the first in lfi62 and 1668, 
which ends with the convention of Amboise ; the eeoond in 1567, 
ending in'the peace of Longjumeau ; the third in 1669, ending in the 
Edict of Bt. Germain ; and the fourth in 1572, ending at the election 
of Henry of Anjou oe King of Poland. 

The next three lectures I shall give to Philip IL of Spain ; and 
as the history of the Netherlands is almost the entire history of his 
reign, we shall dwell most at length on the history of the Netherlands. 
The first of these will embrsoe the stor; of the struggle from the 
oommenoement of Philip's reign to the outbreak of the war of 
liberation produced by the proceedings of the Duke of Alva. We shall 
have occasion to remark the peraietenoy of Philip's policy, and the 
invariable singleness of his aim ; a policy and tum from which he is 
not for a moment diverted, although he sometimes consents to tack, 
and has no great objection to a change of servants. The extent of 
Charles's influence in the Low Countries may be estimated by the 
fact that it takes twelve years of misgovemment to provoke the 
Netherlanders into open war and revolution. The fundamental 
error of his policy is shown by the foot that Philip's was but the 
natural development of it, although modified doubUesa by the 
character and principles of those who had to carry it out. If GharUs 
had lived, the result might have been very different ; we cannot foi^t 
that Orange, Egmont, and Hoom, the great enemies of Philip, had 
been the great friends and pupils of his father. But the truth is the 
same : the loss of the Netherlands resulted from the policy which 
Charles initiated ; which Philip entered into with enthusiasm and 
determination ; which Granvelle enforced as an obedient servant and 
adrcdt administrator, which Margaret strove as a woman and as a 
Netherlander to temper, which Alva carried to its worst as a cruel 
pereeontor, a ruthless judge, and a valiant soldier. 

In the next lecture, the seventh, we shall take the war in the 
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Netberiandfl down to ibe time of WiUiun the Silent in 1584 ; and, 
in oonnection with it, have to remaclc how gndnall; it aesomes the 
dimanrn'ona of & £nn>peui tntereet : how it affeota the relatione of 
S|iain,Franoe,and England; and bowthebalanceofdifficnltiee throws 
the Prince of Oiange now into the handa of one, now into the armE 
of the other, of the two hereditary foee. I shall not anticipate if I 
ramarii now, how, although this war had ite motive oaose in religious 
queBtions and was b; foreign nations viewed very much as a religious 
war, it wae, to those who fought through it, very much more deddedly 
a oonstitational war. The Spaniards doabtlees fought it as a religious 
one, but by adding to the religious preeaure every sort of unoon- 
stitntional pressare also ; by the institution of new tribunals, by the 
imposition of new and impossible taxes, by breoldiig down old 
oustoms and privileges, they had arrayed in defence against them- 
aelves every element of national life. This ia apparent in the long 
continuance of the influence of William of Orange even in tiioae atatea 
which did not pat themaelvra directly under his authority : by the 
extent of the insurrection ; by the fMt that Catholics as well aa Pro- 
teetanta combined in it ; and that the restoration of Spanish dominion 
in the portions which it did eventually recover waa nothing less than 
a reoonqueat In William of Orange the Netherlands lost their tie of 
uni^, they loat the one Protestant who had any idea of the meanii^ 
of toleration and the one adviser who might, with time to help him, 
have omted Philip and the Spaniards altogether. 

Another lecture most aerve to complete the reign of Fliiiip, and 
to take in such partionlara of the Netherlands history after the death 
of the Prince of Orange aa are politioally important ; the few other 
interesting droumstanoes of FhUip'a history, a summary estimate of 
his character and of the political life of Spain under his rule. This 
will be the eighth lecture. 

We shall then have to turn back to France and bring up the 
details from the beginning of Henry ZII.'s reign to the end of that of 
Henry IV., dividing the period into two lectures : the ninth from 
1678 to 1698 when Philip and Henry mode peace with one another, 
and the tenth the remainder of the reign of Henry. In these two 
kotnies I shall have to apologise again for the number of dates and 
divisions. In truth the French wars are capable of much mors 
definite treatment in this respect than the long Netherlanda struggle, 
in which year after year you have the same string of battlee, 
Intrigues, and ai^ea, without any formal or real break. In the 
seoond of the two lectures we shall be able to point out the tendency 
of Henry's characteristic policy and to attempt aome estimate of his 
character, if not of his place in European history. Philip II., 
Henry IV., and William of Orange are indeed a trio of characters 
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well worUi ad amount of stud; far greater ibxa we can beatow on 
Qiem in thu oonrse. Two lectoFee will resuun. In one I shall taJra 
the history of Gemuui; under Budolf II. and Matthias, niore 
eepedall; with a view to the religious oompUoatioas thai prodooed 
the Thirt; Yeeu^' War. In &e other the contisoation of the history 
of Spain after the death of Philip II. down to the same period ; and 
a alight sketoh of the earl; years of Lewis XIU. The Thirty Years' 
War is the natural terminos to a ooorse beginning with the resig- 
nation of Charles V. ; and without going into the aotiial droumBtaooes 
that produced ttie war, we shall be able, I trust, to view the oanses 
that were at work, and that had been working during the sixty years 
that preceded it, to bring war out of those ciroomatances. Snoh 
a course lies through some of the most promising fields of modem 
study ; if I can but trace a line by following whioh yon may watch 
the developmenta of the history, I shall be glad and you ought to be 
satisfied. 



LECTURE m 

THE BBION8 OF FBBDINAND I. AND UAXIUIIiIAN II. 1S5S-15TS 

FEBDUfAHD L had gone through a long and arduous apprentice- 
ship, before he arrived at the united form and sabstaooe of imperial 
power. His hold on Bohemia and Hungary had brought him face 
to face with an amount of religious and political discontent, whiidi, 
at that time, was without parallel in Europe, and had, at the same 
time, thrown him on his own reaouroes and on the support of the 
princes of Germany. As his brother Charles was neither able not 
perhaps especially anxious to make sacrifices to strengths him — a 
fact whioh oomea out strongly when we consider how much might 
have been done for Hungary, and against the infidel wbo supported 
rebellion and division there, by the treasures and foroes that were 
wasted in the Tunisian and Algerine expeditions — he was obliged to 
make for himself friends of the German prinoes, in a way in which 
Charles in his later years refused or neglected to do. 

The design of Charles to obtain the imperial succession for 
Philip worked in the same direction. Ferdinand's interest was 
obviously to counteract such a design ; and that of the whole body 
of the prinoes. Catholic as well as Protestant, was the same. They 
had a common irUereit in thwarting this partiouhur plan. Ferdinand 
was sincerely attached to his brother personally ; so long as Charles 
was Emperor, Ferdinand's power and infiuenoe in Germany were at 
his brother's service ; his power of management did much to defeat 
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t&e SmaUuldio Leagae, and it was Bttechmeiit to him that diew off 
die Pioteatuit leaders, wfaoae desertioc left John Frederlok and 
Philip of Hesse to fight the battle alone. It is trne that the events 
of 1662 pUoed him on the opposite side to his friend Uaoiioe ; bat 
his whole oondnot seems to point to the fact that he tacitly oonnived 
at what he might with a little exertion have preTented : and regarded 
the tlinatened seizure of Charles at Innsbmok as a feint intmded to 
teaob the Emperor a leeson of moderation. I dare not say that he 
was a oonfederate with Maarioe on tbe oooasion, but the result 
showed that his own position in Germany was improved rather than 
depreciated by the ignomimous hamiliatiDn of his brother : a humilia- 
tion, you may remember, whioh did him, and was perhaps intended 
to do him, no great harm. 

The oonferenoe at Passan and the deliberations at Augsbui^ 
show OS Ferdinand as a mediator : a mediator in a contest in whleh 
his German instinote had to be balanced with his Catholic principles, 
and in which it may be fairly said of him that his conolusion woa 
not an unsound one. It was a oompromise, but it was a oom- 
{oomise whioh maintained the peace of Germany for thirty years. 
As he gnw more and more German as years advanced, showing 
moreandmore tact in his dealings with the Germans, and identifying 
the interests of Germany with his own, in a way in which they had 
not been identified by any sovereign for many centuries — as, we may 
add, he grew more and more aooustomed to act on the advice of his 
son T^ftvTu ilian and less and less on that of Charles, his nominal 
saperior — it is no wonder that he gained the affections of the people 
and the confidence of the lainces. Nor can it be said that this 
confidence and affection ware altogether undeserved. Towards the 
Germans at least he waa blameless. The cruel restrictive measures 
used against tbe Protestants in Bohemia and Hungary did not affect 
tbe body of the Empire : nor did his unconstitutional oondoot in 
those countries tend to make him unpopular outside of them. To 
himself, and to the statesmen ot his day, heresy and rebellion would 
appear excuse enough for ssverity, and even for politioal bad faith 
within his own dominions. Outside of his own dominions he kepi 
faith, and reoc^nised the necessity of a toleration which, no doubt, 
he detested. 

The one great sin of his career is his permission of the assassina- 
tion of Martinuzsi : an act which it is vain to excuse, but the 
relative enormity of whioh ought to be settled by a comparison with 
the oimilai aaaassinationB in Fracoe under the rule of the house of 
AngooUme. Take him altogether, he was a very good specimen of 
a king, and the Germans had eome to r^;ard him as for them a very 
good one. All of them, whether or not they liked Ms religvm and 
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his way of tnaintaining it, were imdj to accept him as Charles's 
BuoceesoT ; aot meielj as an esoape from Philip, but on his own 
merits. They had had him for twenty-six years as King of the 
Bomana ; they were glad enough to have him as Emperor. His 
maintenance of his hold on his right was very determined : not even 
in Italy would he yield to Philip an inch of ground that was not his 
own : Charles's last project, of placing Philip as Imperial Vicai at 
the head of Italy, was rejected with calm decision, and Ferdinand 
entered on all that remained of the imperial dignity in its integrity. 
We have traced the history of the transaction np to the date of 
Charles's resignation, September 7, 1SS8. But two years nearly 
intervened before Ferdinand became full Emperor elect. We might 
have expected that the elected King of the Bomans, as in both 
earlier and later times, would have succeeded at once without more 
than an honorary ceremonial ; but &e resignation of an emperor was 
a proceeding on which the notaries had not counted, and a new 
process had to be arranged and carried out : perhaps the electors 
were willing to make it an occasion of securing the peace of the 
Church ; at all events a new capitulation, or settlement of rights, 
was exacted from Ferdinand in which the peace of religion was 
included. The Pope, indeed, refused to recognise him, to receive his 
ambassador, or to ciown him ; but the Germans determined that all 
this might be easily dispensed with. Although he did not reconcile 
himself with Paul IV., he allowed a vnbal victory to Pius lY., his 
aucoesBor, professing the ancient obedience of the Emperor to the 
Pope : but even this was retrenched by Maximilian, who substituted 
obieqitiam for obedientia. On the whole the conduct of Paul IV. 
may be regarded as loosening the hold of the Papacy on the 
Emperors, who never afterwards sought coronation at Borne. In the 
Electoral College itself the delay was a matter of form rather than 
of relaotanoe : the title of Ferdinand was recc^nised on the I5th, and 
himself acknowledged as Emperor on February 24, 1668. 

The transactions of the intervening year and a half were not 
important ; they consist mainly of uegotiationB for the maintenance 
of the religbuB peace settled at Augsburg, and of the obtaining of 
subsidies for the Hungarian war. The year 1667 was marked by 
a religious conference held at Worms to determine the differences 
amongst the Protestants. The great quarrels were touching Juatifi- 
oation and the Holy Eucharist. On the former the opinions of 
Ostander, of Udam^thon and Fladus lUyricaB were opposed, in 
points too minute and abstruse for us now to enter on, but not the 
lees vehemently contested. On the latter the otaniouB of Luther 
and Zwingli were in hopeless opposition. The conference came to 
nothing, owing b> the obstinate intolerance of the party of Flacios, 
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supported by the Dnkes of Bssony of the Emestme bruich. The 
reoognltion of any schools of FrotestuitiBm other than those which 
acknowledged the Confessioii of Angsbiug as entitled to the benefits 
of the religions peace was thns hindered, and the force of the tide of 
refonnation broken. Philip saw in the result of this conference the 
tOTQ of the tide. ' Their strife,' he said, ' is onz peace.' The wiser 
heads among the Protestants know this : the jsinoea of South 
Oermanj, under the Count Palatine and Duke of Wurtemberg, in a 
mestiag at Frankfort this same jrear, had recommended the divines 
to agree among themselves before thej engaged with the Papal 
ebampioQs : and again in 1668, a similar assembly at the same 
^aoe oonte&ted itseU with adhesion to the Confession of Augsbnrg, 
widioat condemning the non-I/utheran views on the Eucharist. 
But the evil was too deeply rooted. 

It may be said that most of the interest of Ferdinand's reign is 
ecdesiaBticaL Such was the business of the Diet of Angsbnrg in 
1659, where the Emperor, having laid before the princes the failure 
of iho oonfereooe at Wonns, pressed them to give their aid towards 
the reassembling of the GounoU of Trent, and received the usual 
demand in answer, for a fair, Oennan, imparti^ and non-pontifioal 
council. The rest of the business consisted of matnal recriminations 
as to the maintenance of the peace ; and the only result was the 
imperial oonfirmation of the Recess of Augsburg. Again, in 1661 
(January 10) the Proteetant princes lield a great conference at 
Naombui^, which lasted for three weeks ; in which the various 
' Protestant difierencee were discussed with much tolerance, and the 
^pal invitation to Trent respectfully shirked, by a reference to the 
Emperor aa already in possession of the views of the princes. The 
conncil was itself revived the following year and sat until December 
1568 ; but it produced no more efieat in Germany than in En^and ; 
the generation that might have been impressed by it had passed 
away. 

This short ritumi inoludea nearly all the acto of Ferdinand's 
rugs that historians have oared to dwell npon. Two others are 
worth notice. The first is the election of Maximilian as King of the 
Romans, November 24, 1668, unanimously agreed on, and followed 
by his coronation on the 80th. He had been two months before 
accepted as Eing in Bohemia, and in September 1668 was orovnied 
King of Hungary. The other is the disturbance produced by the 
conduct of William Grumbach, a Franconian knight, who, having in 
1668 procured the assassination of the Bishop of Wurzbuzg, in 
1668 attempted to seize and massacre the ohapter of the cathedral. 
The quarrel seems to have originated in some of the plundering 
raids of Albert Aldbiadee. The canons pud Gmmbaoh a ransom 
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and onderiook to stop logai prooeedings agfdnst him. FerdinaDd 
qoashed the E^reement, but the matter did not end antil 1688, when, 
■iter prOToking a more HeriooB oonfliot, tii& onlprit iras ponished. 

With these exceptions, the seoular history of the Mign contains 
little that is of impoctanoe. There is no war ; there is no great 
intermixture of European polities in the Oermao ones. The 
oonntry, wasting only peaoe and national |vinoipleB of gorenmient 
for its development, growa with extreme rapidity in wealth and 
oommeroial enterprise. The government is economieal, and the 
people, except on religions matters, are united. The growth of 
Proteatant opinions is rapid in the South as well as in the North of 
Germany, and not only Bavaria, but Austria also seems to be accept- 
ing, BO &IZ as the citiea and people are concerned, die doctrines of&B 
Beformation. The CaUiolio reaction has not yet set in, and the 
existing Catholic powers are lukewarm in their adhedon to the 
Italian Popes. The oonent, then, would have been too strong for 
Ferdinand had be chosen to stem it ; as it was, he was during the 
last year of his life negotUtdng with Pins IV. for permission to the 
Austrian clergy to marry and to administer the commanion in hath 
kinds. He died at Vienna on Jnly 26, 1664, regretted hy the whole 
of Germuiy. 

Maximilian 11. susoeeded without oppontion or delay. No prince 
ever ascended the imperial throne of whom more was hoped than of 
Maximilian. He was known to be accomplished, eloquent, and an 
able politidaQ ; his tolerance was so great that it was believed that 
he was at heart a Lutheran ; his policy was tfaoronghly German ; he 
had been indeed his father's principal adviser for years; and his 
sympathy with Germany was strengthened and equalled by his 
antipathy to Spain. He was ostentatiously anti-Spaziish : he 
would have no Spaniard about his court or household whilst King of 
the Bomans : and his relations with the Protestant princes were of 
the closest and most friendly sort. 

It is difficult to read the character of Maximilian as written by 
Banke, or even as caricatured by the Prusso-Gterman historians, 
without seeing that he wanted but two things in order to be a 
perfect sovereign. If his toleration had been more certainly than it 
was based on conviction — if it were quite olear that he believed 
tolentton to be right and wise, because no man has the right to 
constrain another's opinions, and because conversions proceeding 
from such restraint are absolutely bad and injurious to the cause 
that usee them — we might have beheld in him a man far in advance 
of his age. I cannot say that it strikes me that sudi was his view ; 
I rather think that be regarded Luthetanism as more likdy to be 
true than Bomanism, but did not regard the religions question 
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raligioDsty. He refoaed to peraecnta the Protoatants beoanse he did 
not beliOTe in the Boauw system which they renonnoed, bat b» oon- 
tinaed s Bonuuust beokiua be did not beltere in the Proteetftnt dogmas 
which were set befoie him ae sabstitntes for tiie Boman creed. 

If this be BO, much aa we may admire his sound sense and wise 
imparti&lity, we cannot give him the first rank of praise, which 
belongs to a man ol strong faith and calm sense of jnstice. Be it 
remembered, however, that ha was the first European prince of any 
religion who reused to persecute ; who declined the invitation of 
Pope Pins to attack the Protestants, and declined the request of the 
Protestant princes that he would expel the Jeauits. And he was an 
Austrian prince. Truly the Prussian advocate has to go far to look 
for arguments when he dhargea it as a fault on Mazimilian that he 
allowed the growth in Austria of a Protestantism which exposed his 
eabjeots to cruel persecution nnder his suoooBsor. 

The other fault, which I fear was fatal to Maximilian's greatness, 
waa the inability to carry into effeet what he saw to be wise, right, 
and necessary — a weakness which was less apparent before he came 
to the throne and during the first years of his reign, but which 
appeals ^ominently after his reapproachment to Philip, and is 
exemplified in other points, especially by his way of carrying on the 
Turkish war, and by his failure to compel tiie observance of the 
lioeleeiastioal Beservation in the first haU, and of the Declaration of 
Toleration in the second half, of his reign. The reign divides in 
half at 1670, when be gave his daughter Anna to Fhilipashis fourth 
wife, and when the Catholic reaction or Counter-Reformation in 
Germany began to set in. 

The history of Maximilian's reign, like that of his father's, ia 
chiefly internal and religious. There ia no great war or even 
rebellion ; and a singular abstinenoe from interference in Fianoe or 
Italy : the religious wars in France, in which Philip was so deeply 
interested, did not stir the atmosphere of Maximilian. He has to 
watch against the Turks and to put dovm Orumbooh. Perhaps no 
ruler could come up to ^e expectations entertained of Maximilian : 
CMtainly it cannot be right to regard him as a failure because he 
disappointed them. Compared with what he waa himself, his 
career was lees brilliant thou it might have been ; but compared 
with the sovereigns of his time he is to a certain point truly great. 

The three events of Maximilian's reign which are not direotly 
connected with religion are (1) the Turkish war, (2) the war of 
Qotha, and (8) the election to the kihgdom of Poland, about which 
he was {oeparing to go to war during the last year of his life. With 
the Torks, I need hardly say, the war was chronic : even if settled 
fCM- a time by an oeoadonal truce, it was kept up, under false names 
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OD the Hungarian and TranaylTanian frontier, and whenever it lulkd 
it was liable to be tevived b; the old Tnutsylvanian qoarrel, which 
had been the bane of the earlier days of Ferdinand. Jobn Sigismnnd 
Zapolski, prince of Tranaylvania, sod of that John Zapolski who 
had been elected King of Hangar? in opposition to Ferdinand, was 
atil) alive and Sonrishlng under the protection of Solyman. From 
the jeai 1668, when Maximilian was elected King of Hangar;, John 
Sigismuad aet himself up aa his rlTal, and was onl; saved from 
sammary humiliation by the intervention of the Snttan Solyman, 
with whom the Emperor was n^^tiating for peace. From 1^68 to 
1670 an intermittent struggle between Maximilian and the Tnneyl- 
vanian prince continued. In this the Turkish intervention was &a 
most powerful ingredient. Maximilian made himself ready for a 
war, and in a Diet at Augsbo^ in March 1666 obtained a subsidy 
for the purpose, greater than had ever been granted to any Emperor 
before. Unfortunately, the religious dispntn, and particularly the 
protection of Grumbach by John Frederick of Gotha, indisposed the 
princes to join him ; but the Italian princes joined in it as a orasade, 
and French and English volunteered to assist. 

Solyman bad taken the initative and in person arrived in 
Hungary. In the month of May he was besi^fing Bzigeth, which 
was defended by Count Nicolas Zriny, Maximilian's chief Hungarian 
oounselloi. Maximilian himself was in command of three several 
armies and encamped at Baab. Whilst there, he was secretiy in- 
formed of the death of Solyman (August 80, 1566). Unfortunately, 
be refused to credit the story, which was one of a sort by whidi 
both early and late the crusaders had been deceived and drawn oat 
of strong positions to fall victims to a crafty foe. Had he advanced 
on Szigeth he might have overwhelmed the whole Ottoman foroe. 
The Turkish generals, by concealing the death of the Emperor from 
their own army, maintained their order, and confirmed the doubts 
of Maximilian. Ssdget was taken without an attempt at rescue ; 
Zriny fell in the defence, the Tarka retreated viotorioas : Maximilian 
retired inglorious. The next year he had to oondescend to pnrohAse 
peace, to give up his claims to the towns taken by Solyman and his 
army after his death, and to pay the tribute of 80,000 ducats. He 
quajled before the long successes of this pertinacious enemy. In 
1670 he made peace with the prince of Transylvania. The truce 
with the Turka, which was tor eight years, had the effect of pre- 
venting him from joining the league between Philip, the Pope, and 
Venice, which won in 1671 the great battle of Lepanto. 

The war of Ootha fell out in the year 1667. The wretched Qmm- 
bach, under the ban of the Empire, a robber and a murderer, was 
defended by the Emetine dukes^ who were suspected by the rival 
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priDcea, both Proteetaat uid Catholio, of a design k> makense ot him 
as & ittetext for war in wMoh they might recover the aleotonte thsii 
father had lost. In the Diet of 1666 it had been detennlned that 
they Bhonld be oompelled to surrender Grumbaoh : the army -mm 
placed nnder the oommand of Anguatna, the eleotor whooe dignity 
and whoee life were supposed to be threatened, and he besieged 
Gotha on Christmas Eve 1666. The straggle terminated on April 18, 
when Gotha was taken, and John Frederick smrrendered himself a 
prisoner. Gnunbach was also given np and put to death flbortly 
alter. John Frederick expiated his obstinacy by twenty-eight years 
of imprisonment. He died in 1696. This little struggle may be 
regarded as the wind-up of the business which Albert Aloibiadee had 
started, or taken in connexion with the qnanrel between the elder 
John Frederiok and Maorica. It was no doubt affected by religious 
faelinga and animosities as well as by personal antipathiee, but it 
cannot be regarded as a breach of the religions peace, the questions of 
which did not enter into it. In this matter Ifaximilian himself 
soarcaly appears at all ; bat the restdt was the oonflrmation of per- 
manent peace, which was further strengthened by the tmoe made 
with the Turks in 1588 and with Transylvania in 1670. The prince 
of Truiaylvania died in 1671. 

M axi m i li an was by this time able to look about him. In 1670 
he had got over his dislike to Philip, and given him his daughter, 
Philip's own niece, as a wife. He begins from this moment to con- 
template a return to the hereditary policy of his family Having 
obtained for his son Rudolf the election to Hungary in im, 
he looked about for a provision for his other sons. The same 
year the throne ol Poland became vacant and then was no candidate 
with paramount claims to election. Maximilian determined to put 
forward Mb son the Archduke Ernest After several months of 
n^otiation, the Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry m. of France 
was chosen (April 1578) and crowned in February 1674, Bat he 
heW the crown only a few months. The death of his brother 
Charles IX. brought him back to France in June 1574 ; and the Polish 
throne was declared vacant. 

Tbhteen months of intrigue foUowed, and Maximilian was again 
disappointed by seeing preferred to his own son Stephen Bathory 
voivode of Transylvania, the Buocessor of John Sigismnnd Zapolslri' 
who had been his prisoner and was now his vassal Maximilian had' 
however, a strong party in Poland, and considered the effort worth 
making. He accordingly obtained the election to Bohemia, 
and that of King of the Bomans for Rudolf (October 27 1676) 
and then prepared for war. Thus employed he vraa seized by the 
fatal attack of which he died. In this attempt on Poland there can 
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be liitle donbt that Muimilitui acted on the adrioe of Philip or of the 
]^pat legate Commendose. 

Fu more inietestLDg than these scraps of eecdar histor; are the 
religions politioa of Qennan;, of which the reign of MniHwiilifcn m^y 
be r^arded as the taming point. We have seen the rapid and steady 
progroee of Lntheraniam during the last reign ; the other fonns ot 
heresy now forced their way up to toleration. The Eleotor Palatine 
vindicated the position of Calyiniam in the Diet of lfi66. Although 
the Boclesiastiwi Reservation and DeoUration of Toleration were not 
verbally renonnoed, they were observed only as it was oonvenient to 
observe them. During the first six years of Maximilian's reign the 
Eooleaiastical Reservation was constantly tantpered with ; during the 
last six the Declaration of Toleration was continually infringed and 
the efForte of the Jesuits enoooraged. From 1S61 onwards Protes- 
tants and married men were elected constantly to the bishoprics of 
the North. They were not yet seoolarised. Neither party was quite 
ready for that, but the Protestants claimed a right to be elected to 
them and interpreted the Eioolesiastical Reservation as applying only 
to cases of conversion. 

When such a Protestant candidate was elected he had recourse to 
an evasion of the law of the Gburch provided by the avarice aod 
ambition of the elder prelates. The oonfirmation ot the title by the 
Holy See was requisite to the completeness of bis position, and this 
he could never obtain : it was not likely that the Pope would regard 
such a pretender as anything but a pretender. Bnt the Emperor 
could bestow the regalia ; and it had been usnaJ, on the gronnd i^ the 
expensive character of a journey to Rome, and the taxes of the Papal 
chancery, for the Emperor to grant an indult, by which the bishop 
elect could receive his revenuee and delay his pilgrimage for 
confirmation. This plan was easily adapted to the change of 
oircumetances. If the Protestant claimant coold obtain an indolt 
—and, the elective process being complete, it was no part of the 
impe^ business to inquire into the orthodoxy of the candidate — the 
indnlt was capable of indefinite extension, and the journey to Rome 
was not taken ; the revenues were constantly received, as long as the 
elect continued to be elect : that is, as long as he lived. 

In this way several of the great prelacies became permanently 
detached from the Church, The archbishopric of Magdeburg was 
oontinuouslj held by Protestant margraves of Brandenburg. Sigis- 
mund of Brandenburg bad become a Protestant when archbishop, 
and was not removed. His snccessor, Joachim Frederick, who had 
been elected Bishop of Havelberg at the age of seven, and was ohosea 
to Magdeburg in 1666, when he was twenty, in 1670 determined to 
e&oe the last vestiges of Catholicism in the dioceae. Yet he claimed 
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the Bpiiitml priinMy among the prinoea of the Empire, being & 
married man into the bargain. Fiaa V. urged bia deposition, bnt 
Maximilian did not see his wa; to it. It is observable that, on hia 
aacesaion to' the electorate of Brandenbnrg in 1S98, bis son Christian 
William mva chosen to saooeed him at Uagdebmg ; nor did the house 
of HohenzoUem ever relax their bold on the see, which was nltimatel; 
seoored to th«n hj the treaty of Westphalia. 

Much the same was done in Bremen. Dnke Henry of Baxe- 
liiiienbnrg, a Lutheran of seventeen, beoame orohbisbop in 1667 and 
added Osnabriiok in 1674 and Faderbom in 1677. Eberh&rd of Mbeok 
WB0 eonfirmed by both Pope and Emperor and attended the Diets 
without opposition from 1661 to 1686. Hermann of Mindsn did 
the same ; Jolina of Bnmswiok was Bishop of Halberstadt ; and at 
OBnabnick the oanons, being divided, elected a Protestant and 
Catholic bishop alternately without any fault being found other than 
that the Protestant was saspeoted of being a Catholic and vice verta. 

The natural ooncludon to be drawn from this state of afEairs !■ 
that the zeal tor religion in the Oathotio powers was subordinate to 
their political principles, and that the Protestant morality which 
gained such ends by such subterfuges can be defended only by 
alleging the au^nenesa of their adversaries. Perhapa it la the safest 
to ai^e that really the Roman Church was paralysed in North 
Germany : nine-tentha of the people were Protestant, and there was 
no champion for the Ecclesiastical Beaerration to be found. The acta 
were done, however, and the futh, in which the; were defended, was 
bad faith : the laxity of the Emperor cannot excuse the dishonesty of 
the princes. If the Protestants ignorad the Ecclesiastical Beserva- 
tion wherever they could, we cannot wonder that the Catholics ignored 
the DeolaiAtion of Toleration when and where they had the power to 
persecate; or that Maximilian, after the year 1570, when his reaction 
towards Spain succeeded to his former jealousy, thought it as 
allowable to connive at the breach of the one obligation as at the 
breach of the other. 

Buch things provoked and made possible the Counter-Befor- 
mation, the Cathdie reaction. This Catholic reaction dates in ita 
earliest form from the oonolnsion of the Council of Trent in 1668, 
the aooeaeion of Pioa V. in 1666, and from the reconciliation of 
MaximiliaD with FbUip in 1670. Pins IV., through Cardinal 
Horone, had at once gained the Papal ends in the Council and cut 
off all hope ot healing the schism in the Church. Ferdinand had 
agreed to the resnmmoningof the Gooncil with the idea of reforming 
the Papao; and of extending the powers of oouncils, and at the same 
tune the liberty ot the clergy. Pius IV. had mastered the inteUigenoe 
of the Emperor and brought him to conclusions diametrically opposed 
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to those whioh ho fa&d derived from Maximiliaa, and whidh were in 
bet the hereditary views of the German Ciesara. But he waa not a Pope 
zealous for religion, nor likely to g&in muoh hold on Mazimilian. The 
attitude of oalm aversion, in which the Empire and the Fapat^ stood 
at the beginning of the reign, oontinued. Paul IV. ooold oaDnas the 
Protestant princes against Charles : ndther Ferdinand nor MuTimiliitw 
oared for the Papal interests aa Papal : the latter saw dearly Uie 
difference between the Fap&l and the Catholic Church. 

But Pins IV. had his eyes open, and he saw that the Catholic 
princes might be induced to adopt measures whioh Maximilian could 
not be tempted to. In partiocJar the Bavarian house, although 
liberal, was faithfully Catholic. Albert V., Dnke of Bavaria, began 
the Catholic reaction in Germany. And he was aided by mroum- 
stances. Tou will remember how large was the class of noble vaeBsla 
feudally subject to the princes. These nobles had very largely taken 
up Protestantism : so lai^y in the spiritual electorates that th^ 
rulers found it impoedble to persecute in the teeth of the imperial 
declaration ; and very largely in Bavaria, where they were jealous of 
the superiority of the Duke. The Duke ^ae poor ; &ey insisted on 
the grant of religious privileges in exchange for the subsidies he 
required. He was stern ; they were pertinacious : he ohoae to regard 
their organised opposition as a oonapiraoy, and degraded, and deprived 
of their seats in the states, all nobles who were compromised. Onoe 
the master, he maintained his position : he would not admit the Papal 
grant of the cup to the laity tor which he had petitioned ; he forced 
the confession of Trent on the professors of his University, and 
turned the Jesuit missionaries loose upon his subjects ; those who 
would not comply were banished, and Maximilian declined to 
interfere. 

Under the brisk pressure of Pius V. (1666-1572) the work went 
on apace. One remarkable phase of it we see at Treves, where the 
elector was able to force Cathohdsm and dependence at once upon 
his people. There was a revival also at Mentz and in the obedience 
of Fulda ; all Protestants were turned out of office, and their 
preachers were expelled the state. Everywhere the Catholic rulers 
persecuted ; everywhere the Protestant rulers plundered. The 
Catholics evicted the oontumooiouB ; the Protestants confiscated 
Church property and secularised the monastic estates. But war did 
not break out. Maximilian was content to let things take their course. 

I have serenJ times mentioned the year 1570 aa the date at whioh 
Maximilian's relations to Philip on the one side, and to the 
Protestants on the other, b^an to change. Philip had no son, and 
Maximilian was not without hopes that the inheritance might be 
reunited in him or one of his children. At the same time Om 
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change in tbe Emperor's mind oannot be sBcribed altogether to 
poUo;. He wu converted from LntheraniBm, it is said : but it 
aeems to me, aa I have eaid, that his Lathenn prodivitiea were 
nevei the reenlt of ooimotion ; and it wonld be traer to nj that he 
vas bronght, as he grew older, to see the fairer side of Bomamsm and 
the woret featores of the Lutheran plnnderersi, who, without the 
convictions or the provocations of their fathers, thought of nothing 
bnt dividing the spolL The divisions of the Protestant teaohers 
were also repolaive to him, and the influence of his own family was 
deoidedl; towards the old religion. He retained his love of toleration 
and stood alone between the two parties. Thns he was Bitoated, 
when Philip made his oTertnres to him, and the; were at ouoe 
accepted. Philip's infloenoe henceforth affected Maximilian pemi- 
doasly. His policy became less German, his action less impartial. 
He made no attempt, as indoed it was hardly to be expected that he 
shonld, to modify Plulip's policy in the Netherlands. Now he ceased 
even to remonstrate,' He allowed his daughter to contract a mar- 
riage which was incestnona, notwithstanding the Papal absolutions. 
From this date, then, the Catholic princes acted in disregard of the 
imperial declaration, as complete as that of theProtestanta bad been 
to ttieir rights. 

The state ot things was already crying when in 1576 Maxi- 
milian applied to the electoral ooll^ for the election of his son 
Bndolf as Eing of the Bomans. The three spiritual electors were 
Catholic, the three temporal ones vrere Protestant. The latter pro- 
posed that in the ' Wahloaptolation ' to be exacted from Bndolf he 
should be required to observe not merely the religious peace which 
his btber had promised at his election but the Deolaration of 
Toleration also. The spiritual ones demurred : they would have no 
new capitulation insisted on vrithout the consent of a Diet ; they 
denied the very existence of the imperial declaration. On both pointe 
th^ were silenced. But the Protestant electors were divided. The 
Palatine was hampered with foreign allianoes, the Duke of Baxony 
was persuaded by Maximilian to give up the point, and nothing was 
done. 

The next year, when the Elector FalatEne in a Diet at Batisbon 
made a like proposal, the jealousy of the Elector of Saxony caused 
it to fall through. On this occasion the question arose of getting rid 
of the Eooleeiaatical Beservation and opening the bishoprics to both 
religions. It was proposed that they should be made subservient to 
the war against the Turks, and that Protestants in posseedou of 
them should be obliged to do military service in the Emperor's 
armies. This proposal was defeated by the opposition of the counts, 
' 1568. PKKott, Philip U. ii 133. 
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who had began to see, in the extinotion oe secol&iiBation of the 
ecdetdaBtioftl pEincipalities, the aggiABdiBement of the tempmal 
prmoes and the Iobs of their own position of oompsntiTe indepen- 
denoe. 

The four colleges of oonnta, being oonBoltod, onanimously 
rafoaed to join in the proposition. They would, Proteetont as most 
of them still were, mther see the eoolesiaBtioal prinoipolities con- 
tinue in the h&nds of the CatbolicB exolosivel;, and mnintaiTi tbfi 
Eoolesiastio&l BeservBtioii, than risk their falling into the honda of 
the princes. They were divided ogaiiiat the prinoee on polittool 
groonds, and amongst themselves on religious ones. Then was no 
oBity in Protestantism, to meet the unity of the Catholio body now 
reoovfiring its strength. 

TtfuTimiliftn died, happily tor himself, before the evil reached the 
climax. His suooessor was a man of vet; difiarent views and of a 
very different mould. He was bound by no promise to observe iha 
deoloiation, he had no samples abont the legality of the Catholic 
reaction. Maximilian died on October 12, 1676. He did not do 
all that he- might have done : he did somewhat and soffiezed to be 
done much that hod better not have been done; bnt, talis him 
altogether, there have been in any age few princes nearly so gnat 
and good. 



LECTUBE IV 
TBB ntBNOH arvm wabb of bblioion fboh thb death ov 

HXNBT II. TO THE AOOBSSIOH OF HBHBT IIL 

Tbb portion of French histoty which corresponds with the pwiod 
embraced in the last leotuce is of a very different character from that 
of Germany. Instead of being governed by the best of her kings, 
instead of taking breath after the great labours and exhanstion of the 
two preceding reigns, instead of enjoying a peace which the rest of 
Europe was content with and glad to use as a period of development 
and as a period of forbearance, France had one continuous term of 
discord ; a term which lasts nearly twenty years longer than the 
space which we can hope to discuss in this lectore. These years 
were filled with political intrigue and civil war. They were restless, 
miserable years, of spasmodic torture to the people. The rulers ware 
of the most selfish and abandoned of mankind ; the misgovemment, 
extravagance, and tyranny of the most heartless sort. 

It is hopeless to attempt to carry in the memory more than s 
general outline of the course of events : as f or tiie tmnutia, it may 
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bs enough for an ordiou; memory to ooofesB that it has known 
(hem, and not to pretend to be able to rearrange them at uij 
distanoe of tims, from the first reading. I sbonld call the period 
dnaiy, were it not that it is lighted up from time to time by the 
brilliant exploits, or rather the brilliant qnalitiee, of some of the 
■clora in it, and haa been illnatrated by historiane, and obfuscated by 
writers of ronuuuw, in a way that makes the persons at least faTniliar 
to most who have any knowledge of light literature. It is, moreover, 
atoertain points, olosely connected with the history of Mary Btoart 
ud Elizabeth, and their history lends to this something of the 
iatsreBt which onr own domestio quarrels and national sympathies 
have given to theirB. I shall attempt some sort of a survey of it on 
the following plan. 

The period of the reigns of Francis II. and Charles IX. does not 
naoh quite to the origin of the league which was formed in 1677. 
This period divides into two : from 1669 to 1670 is the period of in- 
trigne, ohiefly political, and of war, in which the religions interest is 
very mnob leavened with the politinL The period from 1670 to 1677 
is of a character in which the religions questions take preoedenoe of 
(he poUtioaL The first half, then, contains a reign and a half, and 
three religions wars ; the second, the remainder of Charles IX. and 
(he beginning of Henry III. and a period of religions discord the 
limits of which ore not e«sy ohronologioaUy to define. Look first tor 
a moment at the political source of grievance. Francis I. left two 
miUicns ot francs in his treasury; the debts of the crown amounted 
a( (he death of Heoiy XL to forty-two millions with an annual deficit 
of two millions and a hall To meet this there was no legal or 
eonstitatiotial system of finance. The taxes were not granted in a 
oonetitatioBal aas^nbly, nor was the imposition of them regulated 
ij any idea of pubtio economy or national usefulness. For a century 
the kings had been aooostomed to impose taxes by ordinanoe, or in 
an oooasional assembly of notables : and the royal power was so great 
that they were able to do it with hardly a remonstrance from the 
soSeriog people. They nsed every possible shift for raising money : 
the increase of the customs imposts and the sale of the royal domain 
were plans which any financier of the age would have r^iarded as 
justifiable; but the creation of loans and the invention of new ofBcee 
d judicature and tribunals, by the sale of the appointments of which 
the King could make money oat of his people, was a stroke of 
financial skill, borrowed probably from the Court of Home, where the 
art had been long studied and its rules elaborated. 

What Francis I. did on a small scale Henry II. did on a largeone. 
He doubled at one stride the prioes of all ofhoes and extended the 
■yatem ot Vmiu and lottariee. There was none to interfere. Frands I. 
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bad bidd«a the Parliament of PciriB to cease to trouble iteeli with 
politioB, and besides its Btrength was broken for all porposeB b; the 
institution of provinmal parliaments by Lewis XI. Matters wore 
ripe, it might seem, for revolntion. Tet what followed was not what 
we should call revolution. There was no rising of olasa f^ainst 
class ; the religious movement gave the etmggie a character quite 
different from politioal revolution. The divieiona were headed, it 
even they were not as a matter of fact originated, b; prinoes, rival 
members of the royal family or their closest connexions. Personal 
intrigue thiie comes in as well as religious to modify the politioal 
oriais ; and in each q^narrols the forces are consumed which might 
in a dearer atmosphere have produced a general disruption of 
society. 

The death of Henry n. left the kingdom in this state, and the 
supreme power a bone of contention to three or four parties of 
intriguers. Francis EI., who succeeded him, was of age to govern, 
and therefore the actual miseries of a disputed regency were for the 
time avoided ; but he was incapable of roling, and the management 
of the King rather than that of the kingdom became the stak& The 
parties which might play for it were (1) Oatherine de M^dicds, the 
Queen mother, whose objects were chiefly personal, and secondly the 
benefit of her other children, and revenge on those who bad wronged 
or slighted her daring her hosband's reign ; (2) the Bourbon princes, 
Antony, Eing of Navarre, and Louis, prince of Cond4, the first prinoes 
of the blood royal, who were firsUy Protestants and secondly am- 
bitious of exercising the power which the prinoes of the blood had 
nsnally exOToised under weak sovereigns. These were supported by 
a strong party among the nobles, of which the Ch&tillons, tlw 
Admiral Goli(piy, and Dandelot, were the heads ; (8) the Quises, 
Francis, the Duke, the defender of Metz and captor of Calais, the 
most accompUahed and popular man in France, and hie brother 
Charles of Lorrune, the Cardinal Archbishop of Bheima -. both of 
them prinoes of a soyereign house and uncles of the young Queen 
Mary of Scotland whose influence over her husband was supposed 
to be unbounded. Of these the Duke of Ooise was involved in the 
religious designs of Philip II. ; and the Cardinal also, although, in 
order to govern the French Church independently ot the Pope, he 
vrould probably have accepted Protestantism had he seen bis way to 
it. The Cardinsi was a very able minister and took great part in the 
negotiations of 1666. (4) A fonrth party may be regarded as com- 
posed of the Constable of Montmorency and other faithful servants 
of Francis and Henry, who had not the personal objects of Catherine 
de Mddiois and were personally obnoxiouB to her, nor the Spanish 
engagements of the Quises, and were exposed religion^ to the 
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BonrboiiB and Ch&tilloiis, with the latter of whom they were, however, 
oloeel; connected by marriage. 

The asoendenoy of Mary Stoart over her hnsband Fiands II. 
ctetemiined the stro^le tor power dnring the eighteen months of the 
reigo in tayooF d the Guises : the Queen Mother, seeing no help for 
it, threw herself on the same side. But the BombonB were not to 
be brought over. Subnussion in their case meant no doubt extinodon 
of both family and religion, and neither they themselyee nor the 
Freneh people, who were to a Urge extent Protesiant, were prepared 
to Buffer this. But the Onises had to walk warily at first. Th^ 
attempted to reoonmle the ohiefa of the rival parties. Catherine wu 
brought into allianoe by the disgrace of the Constable Uontmorency 
and of the Dachees of Vslentinois, Diana of Poictiers, who had bees 
the chief advisers of her husband. The King of Navarre was pro- 
pitiated with oompliments and left to manage his lees manageable 
brother Cond^. The Duke and Cardinal were free to try their hand 
at administration, and they fell into difficulties which would perhaps 
have been too much for even more experienced heads. Amongst 
fiteir measures of finance the resumption of the alienated lands of 
the crown was not likely to make them popular ; they were obliged, 
moreover, to give up the tax instituted by Francis I. for the support 
of his army of 60,000 infantry ; they forbade the carrying of fire- 
arms : they bid for the support of the nobles by increasing the 
number of Knights of 8t. Michael ; they instituted some law reforms ; 
and this is all that is said of their administration ; so little of history 
of a constitutional kind ia contributed by an arbitrary government 
such aa that of Franca had now become. 

Bat the uneventfulness of saoh periods is delusive: the great 
springs of action are covered, but when a little accident opens them 
the^ burst out in a flood. The incident that in a constitutiooal 
state vrould create but a nine days' wonder, in an absolute one ia the 
cause or the vent of a revolution. The murder of the President 
Hioard, a sound Catholic, by a Scottish madman, had the effect of 
hastening the condemnation to death of Anne du Bourg, a lawyer 
convicted of Calvinism : and the execution of da Bourg produced a 
conspiracy among the Protestants which ended in war. Of the two 
former events I need not speak, except peiliaps to remark that the 
execution of du Bouj^, when so many more important persons were 
allowad with impunity to support Calvinism, and so large a portion 
of the people were infected by it, probably shows that the govern- 
ment were feeling their way towards a general persecution. Anyhow, 
so the Protestants understood it. They formed a secret confederacy 
under the supposed presidency of Gond6, but really under an 
X named Benaodie, witit the object of s^zii^ the King and 
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tbe OoiseB when at Amboise on Maroh 16, 1660, and of oompelling 
the King to appoint Cond6 lientenant -general of the kingdom. Tbe 
oonspiiacf was betrayed. The minor ooniederatea were ponlBhed. 
CoaA6 cleared hlmseU, and the Dake did not find himself strong 
enoogh to use violenoe. The insorgeats who, with help from 
England and Navarre, had risen were pnt down with great ease 
and paniahed with terrible severity. Oliriw, the Chancellor, died of 
grief at the cruelty of the execntione, and Hdpital, bis saooeeBOr, 
was made to seal an edict by which the bishops were authorised 
to decide on and declare heresieB and power was given to the sob- 
ordinate judges to punish without appeal 

The conspiracy of Amboise had strengthened the Qoises and 
prepared the way for more Btringent pereeontiom. They seem to 
have conoeiTed the idea of bringing all the heads of the Huguenot 
hctioQ together and OTerwhelming them, as was later done in the 
Bt. Bartholomew masaacie. After an assembly of notables, in 
which Coligny and faia friends pleaded earnestly for tolerance, a 
meeting of the estates was called at Orleans in October : thither tbe 
King was broaght, and the King of NavaiFe and the Prince of Cond^ 
summoned. Agunst the wishes of thmr frienda, they obeyed : bb 
soon as they reached Orleans Gond6 vaa arrested and the King put 
under goard. A hurried trial of the Prince followed, and he was 
oondenmed to death. A plan was eaid to have been laid for 
implicating and even aSBasBinatlng his brother. What might have 
been done we oaimot say, the illness and death of Francis prodamng 
a total change of dieomstancee ; but v/heai the King's state was 
hopeless the Guises tried to persuade Catherine to assent to the 
execution of Cond4. She, on consideration, saw that the death of 
CooAi would leave the King of Navarre untouched, and tbat tbe 
King's death would make him the chief man in the kingdom; know- 
ing, moreover, that the Ouiaee had no love of her and were but trying 
to use hw, whereas her policy was to save the Bourbons to be a 
counterbalance to the Guises, on the advice of Hfipital, the 
Chancellor, she lefneed to agree. But sbe made her capital out of it ; 
by threats of the execution of Cond^ she prevailed on King Antony 
to give up his claims to the regency on Francis's death ; and the 
dying King prevailed on him to be reconciled with the Gnisee. 
It vaa his last act ; he died on December 6, 1660. His r^gn saw 
the outbreak of the troables and jealousies which created tbe 
mificriea of tbe next two reigng ; but, as I have said, they were only 
the vents for the powerful forces that were at work through tbe 
land : tbat misgovemment and religious persecution and discord had 
arrayed against one another and against all authority. 

Tbe death of Fran<us produced, as had been foreseen, an entire 
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fihuige of reladoiu. The bold of the Goiaes on the govanunent 
deteimised &t onoe. Cfttberine became regent, Antony of Navane 
leoeiTed the rewud of his oompliftnoe, the lientenant-genemlsMp of 
the kingdom. The boy king Charlea IX. remained onder hia mothw'a 
cue. An immediate change of policy followed the ch&nge of 
government. The estates, meeting at Orleans a few days after the 
King's death, passed an edict more favonmble to the Protestants, and 
to meet this reaction the Doke of Goiae, the Constable, and the 
Marshal St. Andr^ formed themselves into a little potitioal alliance 
which was called the New Triumvirate. The release of Cond^ took 
place in March 1561. In May the eetatea, onder the pressore of the 
bdmnvirate, renewed the severe edict against the Huguenots ; the 
Qneen answered with &q ordinance of tolaiation, or at least of a more 
tolerant character. In September, in oonseqaeno" of the petition of 
the Protestants, a religious disputation was held at Foiaay, the only 
reeults of which were the conversion of the King of Navarre to the 
Boman Chnrah, and the provocation of the Oalvinists to open 
naiBtanoe to the government. 

Catherine was evidently incompetent to govern. As the trium- 
virnte increased in strength, she drew towards Coiid4 and the Pro- 
testants, bat she failed to prevent the outbreak at last of civil war. 
The massacre by the Dnka of Quise's retinue of some Protestants 
at Vasay on March 1, 1S62, although unpremeditated, served as 
a watchword of insurrection. The triumviis got poaseesion of the 
King and Queen ; Qond^ had so other teeooioe than to put hJmaelf at 
the head of the rebels. 

The details of the war I shall not attempt. Suffice it to say that 
the Hognenote obtained nearly all the strongholds of Western 
Pouioe ; that the King of Navarre, being sent to besiege Bonan for 
the King, was killed there on October 16, 1662 ; and that in the 
battle of Dreux, on Deoember 19, Gond^ was defeated and taken 
fciaonar by the Duke of Guise : Marshal St. Andr^ being killed in 
the same engagement. Guise, in his haate to finish the war, 
besieged Orleans in the February of the next year, and waa there 
killed, February 18, 1568. His death ended the war. 

The Constable and Gond^ made peaoe in March, and the Edict of 
Amboise, which was issued the same month, waa most favourable to 
the Huguenots. The poeaesaion of Havre by the Engliah induced 
the Queen to grant whatever wu aaked. On condition of laying 
down their arms, the Huguenots have liberty of oonsoienoe fully 
granted ; and to the Prince of Gond6 is further promised the same 
position in the nyal councils that the King of Navarre had enjoyed. 
The foFoe of the kingdom thus united was devoted to the recovery of 
Havre, whioh was taken July 18, 1568. Quean Catherine was now 
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Empreme, having got rid of h&r enemies aod the most d&DgeronB 
of her friends ; she daolared King Charles IX. of age, and henceforth 
enjojed, without a rival, oomplete snpremao; over him and hie 
kingdom. 

The state of peace lasted tor four years, from 1668 to 1567. 
Catherine's diplonutia skiU was tasked to the utmost to preserve it 
so long. Her politioal ability was that of the old school of Italian 
politics ; powerful in intrigue and in the creation of entattglemeots 
and combinations of party against party, clique against clique : 
powerleea against the strong convictions, and pertinaoioaB action on 
high principle, which marked the leaders of the Eugnenot party and 
their rising opponents. Her court vras the most immoral and 
unprincipled aasembly of profligates that ever disgraced Christendom. 
Her sons were allowed to become early initiated in every sort of 
lioentioosnees and iniquity. She continued to rule throngh their 
weakness. 

The four years of peace — for with England also peace was 
concluded in 1561 — were chiefly employed in a progress of the King 
and his mother tbroogh the various provinoee. The year 1664 is 
marked by the edict of Boussillon, which prohibits meetings of the 
Protestants within ten leagues of the court ; by increased financial 
di£Bculty; and by the commencement of the building of the 
Tnileries. 

Catherine's personal dislike to the Prince of Condi was driving 
ber further from the policy of toleration which she had adopted, out 
of pohtioal craft only, whilst the Guises were dangerous. Philip EL 
had not yet meddled with France ; once only, in 1562, he had 
attempted to succour the Catholics in the civil war, on the side of 
the Netherlands, but the Flemish nobles had declined the expedition, 
and, instead of an anny, the Duchess of Parma, the govemante, 
raised and remitted to Catherine a sum of 60,000 crowns. Now, 
however, we begin to trace the combined working of the Catholic 
povrers towards the extinction of the new religion. 

The royal progress brought the court, in May 1666, to Bayonne, 
where a solemn interview was held between Catherine, her daughter 
the Queen of Spain, Charles IX., the Queen of Navarre, and ber son 
Henry. In the train of Queen Elizabeth, Uie Duke of Alva was 
present. He held frequent conversations with Catherine, and argued 
out with her the question of the policy of tolerance. He seems to 
have overcome her scruples or to have refuted her arguments : the 
tendency that she bad already shown to abandon the defence of the 
Huguenots was strengthened, and, although there is no reason to 
believe that the maseaore of St. Bartholomew was, as afterwards was 
said, contrived on this occasion, there is no doubt that a design was 
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formed by whioh the Fcenoh gOTemment was to oo-opeiate with 
PhOip f oz the destnictioi] of heieey in the Netheilands. 

It WB8 these negotiatioiiB with Aln that led oltiinBtel; to the 
aeoond dvH war whioh broke oat two yean later. The Queen's 
tolecatioii of the Hngoenota produoed the first of these wars ; 
her oaprioioos treatment of them, and her generally threatening 
attdtode towards them, produced the second. Her quarrel with 
Gondd was cot rooonoiled, and be with bis friends b^an to make 
amngements for mutual defence. The Catbolios of Onienne and 
LKDgoedoc^ OS the other hand, formed a oonfederatioi] for religion 
in 1S68, remwed in 1668 ; a crusade authorised by tlie parliament 
of TooIoum; but no overt action of hostility took place as yet. 

In 1666, at Uonlins, Charles issued an ordinance of 86 articles 
for the reform of tbe law, and oonflrmed the reetrictiTe edict of 
Boassillon. At this meeting of the states the Queen attempted a 
t«ooaoiliation betwem the Constable and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
and tiao between the Guises and Coligny.. She pwtiaJly succeeded, 
and also made Cond6 the confidant of her pretended jealousy of 
gpuuflfa interference. Her idea was to raise a force to guard against 
the Dnke of Alra, and, when raised, to torn it against the Protestants. 
Her policy, however, was not equal to the occasion. The Prince and 
Admiral, finding that they were being cajoled, formed a design to 
seise the King at Konceaux, and the failure of this project almost 
compelled them to take up arms. It is impossible to do more than 
note tiu mun string of the story. The plots of the Guises agaitiet 
Coligny, the plan of surrendering the Queen of Navarre and her 
son to Philip, and the countless intrigues that arose on the extra- 
ordinary complication of personal and political and reUgious partisan- 
ship, interesting as they are as mattwa of detail, are out of place in 
an attempt to summarise the politioe of Europe. 

The bilnre of the plot of Monceanz occurred in B^tember 1567. 
Alva's proceedings in the Low Countries, the arrest of Counts 
Egmont and Horn, the same month, showed that there must be 
no delay and that there woold be no sparing. Buoconrs from the 
Palatinate arrived, and Cond£ went to war. On September 28, the 
Hugnenots surprised and ruined Orleans; in October the prince 
marched on Paris. The Constable of Montmorency was sent out 
against him and in the battle of St. Denis on November 10, stopped 
Ids pn^Tcas, but was himself mortally wounded. Cond6, finding 
Paris on its guard, marched into Lorraine to meet a second body of 
Oermon auxiliariee, and on his return besi^ed Chartres. Before he 
had ttikea it, however, he concluded the peace of Longjume&u, 
against the advice of Coligny. This peace ended the second dvil 
war, but it was itself of short duration ; it lasted six months, and 
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waa oaJled ' la petite poix,' or ' la pux fonrr^' the toioed peace. It 
simpl; oonfiimed the oonvration of Amboiae, which had concladed 
the first wax, provided for the reetoratioii of the plaoefl oaptored, 
and threw the expeoae of the war on the goTemment. It was satiB- 
faotory to neither party. 

The six montha were used by both as a time of preparation for 
renewed hostilities. The oonit determined this time not to be 
anrpriaed. The Hngaenots had promises of help from England: 
Catherine was more asamed of the goodwill of the Dnke of Alva. 
She determined to seize the Prinoe of Gond4 and Coligny, and make 
short work of them. Marshal TaTannea had orders to arreat them 
at Nojare, in Bnrgnnd;, in September 1668. As usual the plan got 
wind, and Cond^ hastened to La Boohelle, where he was joined by 
the Queen of Navarre ; then the third war may be said to hegia. 
The whole force of the Protestant oonfederaoy met there, and wiQi it 
the Prinoe marched on Soissons. The winter waa lost in pretended 
negotiations. In March 1S69 the Doke of Anjon, under the tutelage 
of Marshal Tavannes, led the royal army against Condd. On 
March 18, the battle of Jamac was fought ; the Hngnenots were 
beaten ; Gondd was wounded and directly after assasBinated. Coligny 
remained at the head of the Protestant party, he and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine being the only snrviTors of the great band of rival statesmen 
who had competed for influence under Henry II. and Francin IL 

Ordinarily the death of CondA might have been expected to end 
the war : but the spirit of Coligny, the fervent support of the Queen 
of Navarre, and the arrival of Wolfgang, Duke of Zweibmoken, 
with the German helpers on the eouth of the Loire, kept up the 
oontest. The young Prinoe of Condd, now seventeen, and the 
young prinoe of B^am, afterwards Henry IV., who wu a year his 
junior, were accepted as heads of the party. The latter fought his 
first battle under Coligny at Boohe-Abeille, in Limousin, in Jane. 
In July, Coligny, at the head of the whole Protestant force, bedded 
Poictieis. Poictiers was defended by the young Duke of Guise, 
Henry, who at the age of nineteen comes on the stage at the same 
time with the other three Henries with whose lot his own fate was 
BO deeply involved. Henry of Guise was successful against Coligny, 
as his father had been at Metz against Charles V. He compelled 
him to withdraw Ma foroes in September after great loss ; and 
the downfall of the Protestant cause seemed to be Bmlad by the 
defeat at Monoontonr, October 8. The Admiral was again beaten by 
the Dnke of Anjou and Tavannea, and with a loss of 12,000 men. 
The war did not end here. The Duke of Anjou lost the benefit of 
his victory by staying to besiege Si-Jean-d'Ang^ly. Then came 
wintn. Col^y made great exertions, and in tiie early port of 1670 
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ftppeued with tn army in Bnrgimdy, whither he bad gone to meet 
the Gtorman aaziliariee, lakving the FrinccB of B^am uid Cond^ to 
do what the; oonld in Qaaooo; and Laogaedoc. At Amay-le-Doe, 
Colignj waa met hj Uanhal CoBs6 with a royalist arm; thrioe as 
gnat afi his own ; bat ha first be*t him and than oatmancBnTred him 
and made good his ntreat 

These WM no great battle this year ; peaoe waa oome to, owing 
■pparanUy to th« exhaustion of the partiee. Oatherine was deserted 
by ber Italian and Spanish allies : the Germans wonld not serve the 
Hngnsoote without pay. The peace of St Germain, called the paix 
boiteuaB (Binm) or Malasiue (de Meime), from the personal defect 
of DOS, and the name of the estate of another of the negotiators, was 
arranged on August 8. This was very favonrable to the Huguenots. 
Their ohieis wne restored to their places ; four stnwgholds were 
left in tbeir hands for two years : La Boobelle, the port fw England ; 
La Cbaritd, ttie passage of the Loire ; Montauban, commanding the 
frontier of Laagoedoo and Qneray; and Goignao, that of the 
Angoumois. The preaching of Calvinism was sanotioned in two 
towns of eaeh province. OoUgny was pereuaded that he was to 
command a Fnooh army to be sent to relieve the Protestants in the 
Netherlands. As nanal no one was satisfied ; but Charles got time 
by the peaoe to oondnde his own marriage with filiaabeth of 
Austria, the daughter of MaTJuiiliaa IL, and to arrange for a similar 
aUiaooe between his sister Margaret and Henry of Kavarre. 

The peooe of St. Germain ends the first phase of the religious 
wars. During this the Huguenots had lost four battles: l^eux, 
Jamao, St. Denis, and Monoontour. The Duke of Ouise, the King 
of Navwre, the Constable of Hontmorency, and the Prince of Cond^ 
had fallen in battle or by assassination. A new race of heroes was 
s|cinging np^ even less amenable to the policy of Catherine than 
tludr fathers. Bat the marriage of Charles was what seemed for the 
time the most threatening influence to her continuance in power. 
The Eing vras beginning to find that he had a will of his ovm ; that 
this will delighted in thwarting or oomplioating his mother's seh smes ; 
and that in his young wife he had a prudent, an honest, and a 
virtnouB adviser. But the mother was not to be shaken off : for the 
remainder <d Charles's reign his own line alternates between oom- 
pljanwi and opposition ; compliance indaoed perhaps by his dread of 
pmaon, his knowledge of his mother's unscrupulous ohaiaoter, and 
(rf her devotion to the interests of her favourite son, the heir 
laesmnptive ; and opposition weakened by his own ill-health and 
his distrust of all aroond him. 

Ono of the changes in the royal mind was manifested in a dis- 
position to draw nearer to the Protestants. Charles was jealoos of 
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hia brother Ham; of Anjoa and of the glory he hod wqnired by his 
share in the battle of Monoontonr. He took into hia head, therefore, 
to favoar Coligny ; and the Admiral, whose Tani^ thnmghont his 
career was the point oo which the ooart played in order to deoeiTe 
him, pleased with the idea of gaining influence over the King, listened 
to his OTertnres. It is not impoeeible that Oharlea was ainoem in 
this, but Coligny should have remembered the power which Calheritie 
had so often exerdsed over her children ; and the onlorgetting, 
unrelenting hatred of the Omfles. Under this tempoiary ioflaenoe 
Charles thonght of nndertatdng the patronage of the Flemish 
Frotestanta, who had just driven Philip to extremities by their 
iconoolastic outbreak, and made a powe with England that rejoioed 
the hearts of the Hugnsnota. Even the Queen of Navarre, under 
this phase of airoumBtanoes, was prevailed on to ooneent to the 
marriage of har son with the Prinoeaa Uarguerite, and to attend 
the oourt at Slois (April 11, 1571). The marriage of the Duke (A 
Anjon with Elizabeth of England was supposed to be serioosly 
entertained, and war against Philip was r^arded as a oertainly. So 
the year 1671 passed away, and in 1672 the marriage of Henry and 
Margaret was to aettle all disputes in the royal house, and to be the 
aureet gage of reUgious toleration and aafety to the Piotestanta. 

The Queen of Navarre came in June to Paris to be present on the 
oooaaion, and whilst there died (June 10), with the osoal auB|noion 
(d poison. Her son thus became King of Navarre. Her death did 
not prevent, or much delay, the marriage, which took place OQ 
August 18. During the week of festivitiee that followed, the great 
massacre of St. Bartholomew took place, about which so much that 
is contradictory has been written. This maaaacre vas—I can (mly 
now allege facts of which thereis no dispute — devised by the Guises, 
and assented to by the court, probably thoroughly approved by 
Oatherine, and under her influence actually participated in by 
Gharles. There is no doubt ttiat the Qnisee took the opportunity 
of the festivitieB to compass the murder of Coligny and his ohi^ 
adherents : there is grave suspicion that the King of Navarre^ whose 
wife's lover the Duke of Guise was, was destined by both the Guiaes 
and Catherine to the same fate, from which, indeed, he was saved 
only by the personal interference of King Charles himself. It is less 
certain that the maaaacre was intended, either by Catherine or by 
the Guiaes, to overwhelm the crowds of inferior Protestante, wlu> 
really feQ, as victims to the hatred of the citisens of Faria and the 
towns which imitated their zeal, to the number of 60,000. The part 
ttiat Charles played in it, revolting as it is, may very well be aaoribed 
to excitement purposely encouraged by his mother, and to a revalaion 
of feeling against Coligny. If he oonsented to hia death, ]«eflBed 
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apon him by Catherme u a rellgiooB and poUtioal neoGssity, he 
showed by the effort he made to save Henry that he was not loat to 
all right feeling ; what followed resulted from a panic of orthodoxy, 
hereditary omelty, and a mind overborne with diseased imagioationB. 
The degrees of guilt may be Tarionaly estiinated ; I think that the 
firat belongs to the Onises, the seoond to Catherine ; the third to 
the Parisian mob, which siooe 1068 had become violently Catholic ; 
the next to Charles, and last, though scarcely least, to those 
Enropean powers that approved and applanded the crime. We can 
hardly aocsse the Pope or Philip of contriving it, bat both may be 
well regarded as acoomplioes after the act 

The massacre of Bt Bartholomew yma the first act of the fonrth 
mvil war. One of the strongholds of the Protestants, La Charity, 
was sorprised during the excitement that followed ; the Eing of 
Mavarce was prevailed on to abinre Protestantism ; the chiefs of the 
party who snrvived were panic- stricken. The yoong Prince of Cond^ 
was the only one who retained his head, and maintained the spirits 
<rf the Hngaenots. Some of the most faithful even countenanced 
sabmission. But La Boohelle held out and became a city of refuge 
to the whole party, the object of attack to the whole military force 
at the disposal of the ooort. For eight months it vras besi^ed by 
Henry of Anjon, and its siege is the fourth civil war. It vras ended on 
Jane 34, 1578 : the Duke was formally admitted into the town, but 
the terms of the surrender left it in tlu hands of its brave defenders. 
A peace followed immediately, by which the edicts of pacification were 
renevred and all things remained as they were before the massacre. 

Henry of Anjou had been elected King of Poland, and one of the 
great influences that never wavered against the Protestants was thus 
diverted for a time. He started in September 1678 to take poeses- 
eion of bis throne ; and intrigue for a short period takes the place of 
violence. His departure was followed by the formation of a new 
party called that of the PoUtiquM, headed by the Montmorencya 
and the Duke of Alen^on, the younger of the King's brothers. The 
Duke was an ill-conditioned and ambitious fooL The prindples of 
the party were moderate : it was a cooUtion, on the basis sarlier 
adopted by Catherine during the rivalry of the Guises and Bourbons ; 
but the object of the Duke probably was to supplant his brother 
Henry in the succession. The machinations of these politioiane, and 
the prospect of favour that they seemed to be showing to Huguenots, 
produced an alarm of a renewal of war, and of reprisals on the port 
(rf the Frotratants for the Bt Bartholomew cruelties. In order to 
guard against any such outbreak, Charles and his mother arrested 
both the Doke of Alen9on and the Eing of Navarre, and committed 
than to close custody. 
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Oathenne prapozed to take adv&ntaga of the alarm to execute 
jndkiftlly the remainiDg ohiefs of the Huguenots ; amongst them tiie 
CooDt d Montgomery, the oooidental mordflier of Hsnry IL, snffared 
death. This was the Uat oruelt; of what haa been oallad the ragn 
of blood. Gbailee had been ill for a long time ; and, in his agonies 
ot pain and remorse, threw ont hints of past faorroia uid of die-, 
appointed good intentions, the tnith of whioh can never now be 
arrived at. Of him ^bo it was snspected that he was poisoned b; 
Catherine to make way for Henry of Anjon. He died on Ifa; 80, 
1674, having deolued the King of Poland his heir, and Gatberina 
the regent until his brother should return. 

We will leave to another lecture the events that follow and 
that belong more naturally to the wars of the League than to ^rtiat 
went before. I fear that in this abstract, for it is little more, ot a 
period of great interest, I have dwelt too long on namee and dates. 
But if I have, I have tried at least to show how those namee and 
dates illostnte the history of the great parties. It is not easy either 
to detect, or to temambM! when detected, all the onderhuid workings 
of policy, espeoiidly when the underhand workers wtte BOoh people 
as Philip II. and EllEabath. But we may, I think, conclude that 
Philip's movements with regard to England, and EliEabetii 'a towards 
Philip, depended very much on the varying state of the Netherlands : 
and Uiat Catherine's attitude towards the Huguenots varied aooord- 
ing to her objects of negotiation from time to time with Elisabeth 
and Philip. Spain and England were not at war, but the French 
polities were affected very much as they might have been if they had 
been at war. Th^ were known to be rivals, but rivals who were 
kept at peace 1^ mistrost of their power to control their own subjects 
and by oommon hatred of a third party that must Btep in to reap 
advantage from their open hostilitieB. The time was to oome when 
all this would change, and the hands of the real wire-pullers be seen. 
But by that time the attitude of France also was to change. 



LECTURE V 

PBIUF U. AND THE HBTRBBLAMDB TO THE OUTBSBAS OP WAX 

The hietory of Philip 11. has been written so often, on eo large a 
scale, and from bo many different points, and the result has been the 
examination of every part of it in snoh detail, that it would be 
impoesible in a single course of lectures even to review it with any 
degne of fulness. It may be further said that the prooeas of ttus 
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wamimtiop ia tu from bemg exhaoatod. Every je&r the arohives 
of BrosselB or SimanoM ue nude to poor forth a new abundaiioe of 
matter roepecting it, tendii^ to perplex the memory if not to 
oonfonnd tbe jadgmani of thoee who have made the period their 
partioBlar study. It ia as well, then, that in this course what we have 
aet onrsalTee to do ia not to give an exhauative rimmi of the facts 
thos multiplied upon us, bat to attempt to trace such a oontinuoaB 
serioB of oanaea and ooneeqnenoes as bears on the general political 
hietory of Eorope and iUnstratee thia great King's part in the 
common life of the society of Ghriatendom. 

As for Philip himself, I believe that his character has represented 
itaelt in substantially the same features to all who have studied it. 
The views of opposing parties differ as to the modts of it, but not as 
to the qnalitiee or actions by which both ahke moat estimate those 
merits. He was a man of enormons indoatry and exaotnees ; doing 
modi work, and expecting mnch work from all who served him. Hs 
waa to the last degree bigoted as a Bontan Catholic, and thia bigotry 
underlies the whole of his policy, excnaea his thousand deceptions 
and hie inniunerable croelties. His morality ia not above that of the 
decent princes of the age, of any way of thinking ; he is out of the 
region of raligioos controversy, impartial, aevere, and fairly honest ; 
his firmness is fully entitled to the name of obatinacy, and hia 
aeveri^ to that of cmelty ; hia atatecraft to that of onnning ; but it 
is OTidsnt that according as you regard his religious bigotry as a 
merit or as a fanlt the general estimate of his character must be 
oolonred. He was, in a word, his father over again, but without his 
good points and with his bad points exaggerated to a great extent. 
Although we may not regard him as sncoessf ul in the main points to 
which his policy was directed, we cannot deny him the title of an 
able mler. He did in fact rule his people ; and thus his leign is 
distinctly contrasted with the oorreaponding periods in France and 
Germany, where the governing power retained its place either by 
intrigne or by carefally balancing against one another the forces 
which singly were able to overthrow it, or where it contented itaelf 
with the posseaaion without the exercise of authority. 

We may say of Oatherine ds KIMicis that she would have ruled 
if she could, and of Maximilian that he oonld if he wonld. Philip 
both oould and wonld and did : ruled with a single straightforward 
dominant will, not Uke a woman, not hke Elizabeth of England 
irtxwe anooeea and prosperity are in so atrong contrast to his 
disappointment, bat like a strong hard-headed, hard-handed man, 
who knew the value of power, and drank the draught of what came 
to him to the very dregs : who by his own action kept the machine 
of state going, held the reins in hia own hands, and attended himself 
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to every single, even the minuteat, article of the b&cness. He thought 
nothing well done in which he had not directed and seen to the 
carrying out of the lowest details. He is not a man to be despised. 

The interest of the port of Philip's reign whioh oorresponda with 
the periods of French and German history disoossed in the last two 
iectoies belongs, if not wholly, almost wholly to the Netherlands. I pro- 
pose, then, to gftther np first the lew indications of important action in 
European politics, and the few interesting points relating to him in 
other fields of work, which oooor during tiieee years, and thm to 
sketch the string of events in the revolt of the Netherlands down to 
ttie year 1676. In this review we are not perplexed by mncdi personal 
history of Philip himself, for he spent the whole of his Feign in Spain 
after his arrival there on August 29,1659. Philip's attempt to retain 
bis hold on England by marrying Elizabeth was over by this time ; 
ibe treaty of Gateau-Cambr6sis had engaged him to the daughter of 
Henry IL of France, and with France he oontinned on peaodol if 
sot OQ cordial terms, until the ware of the League. He was not ^le 
to interfere much except diplomatically. His influenoe, first with 
the Guises, and, after the death of Duke Francis, with Catherine, 
was used simply, it would appear, in the direction of religions perse- 
cution. He could not help the Catholics in arms without producing 
a union between the revolted Flemings and the Huguenots, which he 
wished to avoid; nor oould he conscientiously make use of the 
Huguenots to demolish the power, if any still remained, of the house 
of Valois. They were his father's enemies and his own. If religions 
sympathy prevented Hin from taking the opportunity of over- 
whelming them, political principle urged him to prevent their 
aggrandisement ; and this seems to have been the key of his policry 
towards England so long as the conduct of EUzabeth and h^ 
ministers rendered it poasible. 

Philip supported Elizabeth as a counterbalance to the power of 
France, but more especially because he knew that the acquisition of 
tbe English orovm by Maxy Stuart would be to throw the kingdom 
under the inflnenoe of the house of Valois. Strcmg Catholic as he 
was, he discouraged the rising of the Irish against English role, his 
remonstrances with Elizabeth as to the Beformation were dictated by 
a sincere policy as well as by religious conviction ; and from the 
time of the Netherlands outbreak it was most necesaoiy to Philip 
to prevent her from lending help to the insu^ents. Agun, as a 
CaUwlic he vms hurt by her interference with Scotland ; whilst his 
feai of French influence prevented him from boldly interfering in 
defence of the English Catholics. Elizabeth's conduct in the first 
religious war in 1662-8 even did not exhaust his patience. It was 
not until his endurance had been tried to the utmost by the 
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mnmnuitable pincieB of the English adTentoms, and Mb raUgiooa 
prinoipleB roused b; the lemonstmioee of the Popes and the general 
combination of the Catholic powers, that he even aasnmed an attitude 
of hostility . That hoatilit; took the form of intrigoe for Tears before 
it gave mj to open war ; and this does not ooonr in the period on 
which we are now employed. Philip's slowness of notion is nowhere 
better exemplified than in hia behaviour towards England, and we 
cannot doubt that the attempt to balance religious and political 
oonsidentions, as well as to avoid the expense and danger of open 
war, made his relations with Elizabeth, and his ovm views r^arding 
Iter, unsettled and tmeasr. 

In Spain itself the history of these eighteen years is not a varied 
one. Philip was at home : his domeetiD government was not nneasy 
exoept in the department of the Inquisition and the troubles which 
the severities of the Inquisition brought about The revolt of the 
Moriscoes, 1667 to 1670, was the only serious attempt to shake his 
aathoti^ : this was produced partly by the action of the Inqnisition, 
partly by the leaven of national independence not yet extinct. It was 
ooDducted with great cmel^ on both sides. The persecution of the 
Spanish Protestants by the Inquisition was not less ^eotive ; they 
were eutiKly crushed. The miseries produoed fay this pmseontion were 
inoalculable : the agency of the Holy Office b^ng made to subserve 
all purposes of public and private enmity. The greatest victim, 
Bartholomew Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, was sacrificed to the 
personal enmity of Valdes, the Archbishop of Seville and Grand 
Inquisitor. Garranza, who had been the friend of Charles and the 
oonfessoF of Philip IL, was arrested by the Inquisition in 166fi ; 
sent to Bome on appeal and imprisoned there for seventeen years ; 
condemned as a huetio by* Oiegory XIIL ; and after his release sank 
a victim to the severity of his penance and the agony of his mind. 
He was by no means a Protestant ; not a word could be said against 
his orthodoxy ; bat he was a tolerant Christian, and this tolerance 
was handle enough for the Inqnisitor who had determined to destroy 

The episode of Don Carlos, whioh occurs in 1568, need not be 
more than mentioned. Philip's only son, he was a hopeless mad- 
man ; and his death, harsh as it seems, at hie father's commands, 
vras perhaps the safest both tor Philip and the realms that he might 
any day have been called upon to rule. Romance and pity are alike 
wasted on him. 

The history of Philip's Italian possessions is uneventfuL They 
enjoyed peace, in common vrith Italy in general, from everything but 
the Turidsh depredations. In relation to these the meet imp(urtant 
matters are the raising of the siege of Malta io 166S, when Spanish 
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BDOOoniB, tudily but tSectimly supplied, oompelled Bolymaji to vnth- 
draw his foToes ; and the l«agae between Venice, the Pope, uid 
Philip in ISTl, whioh hod its OTOwning soooess in the battle of 
Lepftnto won by Don John of Aoatrift. It waa tiniQ something 
should be done ; fot not onl; wen the Turks permanently enorooohing 
on Hungary, u we have seen ; but the Venetians had in 1671 lost 
Oyprna, the last important relic of the dominion of the Crasad«i« : it 
bad been held by the Latins since it was conquered by Biohard I. of 
Engbind in 1191. 

All these incidents, detached as they are, although in themselves 
interesting enough, strike us as inferior in lasting importance to the 
afi&urs of the Netherlands ; the development of whose history contains 
so much mom of political element, and the results of whiofa have 
been so pregnant of oonsequenoes for all Europe. It is in t^ 
Netiierlaiida, and in his transactions with France and England in 
connexion with the Netherlands, that Philip's policy is most oon- 
spiooonsly exemplified and his share in the gweral political system 
of Eotope most clearly seen. No doubt he had an eye on everything 
of importance that went on in Europe ; but so much of his action 
was secret that its effects can only be guessed st. Here he had to 
act, and all his obaraoteristic qualities are brought out. The Nethar- 
lanJde were that part of Cfaarlea V.'s dominions which were most 
attached to him personally ; which had been most wisely adminis- 
tered under him ; and to which his visits, although not the longest, 
were the most nomeroua. Ten times he visited the Netherlands, as 
he said in ttie resignation speech. The revolt and punishment of 
Ghent in 1689 bad been the only event opposed to the general tenonr 
of wise government ; and the persecution of the Protestants, earned 
on by the machinery of the Inquisition with much omelty, though 
no doubt enormously exaggerated by Protestant writers, had been 
pwhaps the sole defect in his policy. The country was for the mf>st 
part happy and contented under him : commerce flourished largely ; 
his favourite ministers were Netherlanders, and their influence and 
that of their families were used consistently in favour of order. The 
Prince of Orange, the most popular man in the Netherlands, was 
brought up at his court, and the receptacle of as much of his 
confidence as he gave to any man ; and Count Egmont was the 
general of his armies. 

From the time of Charles's resignation the internal oondi^on of 
the country began to deteriorate, and before his death the troubles 
that were coming had given clear indications of the future. In the 
first place Philip did not take care to make himself acceptable to the 
Flemings ; he was a Spaniard by education and temper, just as his 
father was a Netherlander. He was haughty and reserved ; he did 
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not like the people and they did not like faim. It is wonderful how 
great inflneiicfl personal dislike has in giving effect to oanaes that 
might have worked on in silence and qnietneea without it, and 
kindling with a little spark a great fire of oonseqaenoes. The 
provinces were predisposed to pat an adverse interpretation on evary 
measiire that should even seem to be originated by auoh a person. 
It is a carious proof of the strength and [wominence of Philip's 
repulOTe traits that this should be the feeling with regard to him 
in both Gsrmany and the Netherlands. The Germans, who had 
scarcely seen him, would not have a word to say to him as Emperor ; 
the Flemings, knowing him, and before they had real cause disliking 
him, were ready to do everything in their power to thwart him. He 
was unbending and they were IntolsranL Can we wonder at the 
result? 

I need not now go at any length into the inherent soutoeB ei 
difficulty in the oondition of the Metherland states. They were two- 
told : the political independence of the towns and the weak 
organisation of the Church. The burgher spirit had grown very 
' strong under the weak and capricdoug rule of the native sovereigns, 
whose poverty had sold to the eities the privileges which their weak- 
ness forbade them to refuse, to elnde, or to bteak through by force. 
The Chuieh was weak for want of a head : the provinoes were under 
three bishops owning obedience to different metrc^litans, the 
metropolitans were not subjects of the sovereign of the statee ; the 
chapters of the collegiate ohurohes exeraised most of the ecolesiastioal 
iuiisdiotion, and the constitutions, of ' the states were distinctly 
opposed to the growth of spiritual authority as well as of eooleaiaatiofd 
influence in secular matters. The oohesion of the statee was 
slight : they were only united by the acddent of inheritance ; each 
had a distuct constitution and provincial assembly. The Qreat 
Court of Judicature, the Qreat Council of Mechlin, and the Assembly 
of the Btatee General, which was but a congress of ambassadors from 
the several provinces, were all the common organisation beddes their 
personal union nnder the Bui^imdian house and its suocessor, the 
Aostrian. Little cohesion, great individual independence ; no com- 
plete religious organism : here was field enough for the growth 
of political liberty and religious discddence: the proper field for 
Calvinism in its worst as well as in its most plausible phases. 

Before Philip left for Spain in 1668 he had managed to rouse every 
one of these souroes of disaffection. He had kept the Spanish troops in 
the country after the termination of the war with France, as if mtber 
he did not trust bia subjects, or disliked being left to their protection. 
He had renewed the edicts against the Protestants, and there were 
wbupera that he had even condoded an agreement with Henry IL 
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loi the ntter destniotioit of ProtoBtantism, He bad given to the 
Dnofaesa of Farma, whom he appointed oa govemante, a oloee ooonoil 
of three, over and above the three GonncilB of Finance, of Justice, 
andof State (war and peace) to which the Flemings were acouBtomed ; 
and the chief mui of this counoil waa a foreigner, Granvelle, a native 
of Franohe-Gomt^, an eoolesiaatio, bishop of Arma, and a much abler 
man than either of his oolleagaes, Berlaymont and Viglius. Gianvelle, 
the? anspected, was to be fhar real mler. And to crown all, he had 
obtained from the Pope, not Qie modest ohm^ organisation of mx 
new bishops in addition to the existing three for whi<di his father 
had petitioned, but one of three arohbiabope and fourteen bishops to 
be provided for oat of the property of the collegiate chnrohes and 
monoateriea, which had ontil now been the chief organisation of the 
kind. He thus offended the parties that were opposed to the Church 
altogether, and alienated those churchmen and their familiea who 
were in possession, very often hy hereditary or family arrangement, 
of these important positions. The bull tor the new constitution 
arrived just before he left for Spain. He had moreover shown 
distmst and dislike of the Prince of Orange, which, however well 
warranted, and I think that there was cause for it, he would have 
been mnoh wiser if he had been oontent to oonceoL The Dncbeas 
Uai^ret must have seen early that she had no easy task ; the more 
dearly ae she was united by long acquaintance and sympathy with 
the people she had to rule. 

Notwithstanding the representationB made by the noblee to 
Philip before bis departure, the Spanish troops were retained in the 
Netherlands until January 1661. The Prince of Orange and the 
Count of Egmont were systematioally outvoted in the Council of the 
State, Granvelle was all-powerful and offensive to alL It was indeed 
found impoeeible to carry the episcopal scheme everywhere into 
effect, but Granvelle was made Archbishop of Uechlin and a Cardinal, 
and a wide and deep impreasioQ went forth that this was a prelude 
to the introduction of the whole machinery of the Spanish Inquisition. 
In July 1661, the Prince of Orange and Egmont made a oomphiiut 
to Philip of their exclusion from all important business, and from 
tiiiB moment the murmurs of the national party are to be distinctly 
heard. But it waa not until 1562 that anything like an open 
quarrel was thought of. In that year Philip ordered a force of 2,000 
men to be sent into France to assist the Gnisea in the first civil war. 
The nobles objected ; Granvelle insisted. Margaret, unable to decide, 
oalled a chapter of the Golden Fleece, who were to be her coonsellots 
in QiB laat resort and in the greatest emergencies. By their advice 
Montigny, a faithful Catholic noble, was sent to lay the state of 
afiaiiB before Phibp. 
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Philip deliberated aa usual a long time before he answered. In 
tite meanwhile, the Prince of Orange and Count Egmont attempted 
to form a part; against Granvelle : the; failed in this, bnt the result 
was an open and irreoonoilable quarrel between the minister and 
these two, the moat powerful men in the oonntry. It is to be 
lemombered that the Prince was still a Catholic, and that the 
persecutions of the heretics, according to the edicts oonflrmed b; 
Philip before his departure, vetB still bedng carried on, leaving not a 
moment for political or religious rancour to cooL 

Philip's answer to Montigny's mission was a promise to visit 
the Netherlands in person : privatel; he instructed the Dacbeas 
to eadeavoar to bow diacord between Orange and Egmont, which 
might easily, it seemed, be done, Egmont being a faithful. Orange a 
suspected, Catholic. The answer of Philip was as far as possible 
from being satisfaotor;. In March 1568, Orange, Egmont, and 
Count Horn, another very powerful noble who had bnt lately 
returned from the Spanish court, made in common a veij strong 
remonstranoe to Philip agtunst Granvelle : again the answer was 
the promise of a vimt. The three remonstrants thereon drew up a 
third complaint and retired from the coundl 

Prom this moment the Duchess seenos to have turned against 
the minister. In August she wrote to entreat his removal. The 
King, by the advice of Alva, refused to suffer it. Again and again 
she implored Philip, as he desired to retain the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, to remove the greatest stumbling-block. At last he 
yielded, and in April 1S64 suQered Granvelle to go into Burgundy 
on a visit to his mother, from which he never returned to the 
Netherlands. There can be no doubt that Granvelle was an able 
and faithful minuter, and without fault towards his master, who 
continued his confidence in him and constantly employed him in 
matters of supreme importance, but no more in the region which, by 
his master's orders, he had gone so far to ruin. 

On the departure of Granvelle, the three nobles returned to their 
•eats in the council ; but their influence was still reatrioted. VigUus 
and Barlaimont maintained the policy of Granvelle ; the executions 
under the edicts continued ; and it must be added that the depart- 
ments of business entrusted to the Flemish lords were so mis- 
managed that the element of financial difficulty seemed in a ffur way 
of being added to the other troubles. It was now that Philip ordered 
the reception of the decrees of the Council of Trent and stirred up 
oootber alarm of the coming of the Inquisition. The lords now 
saw no remedy but in a visit of Philip in person, and Egmont was 
sent to Spain to heg him to come, as he had so often promised. 
Egmont's misaon was no more successful than Montigny's. Philip 
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GonBolted bk theologiaoa and oame to the ooneloaioD that he oonld 
not as a Christias relax the edicts ; and, instead of relaxing them, 
wrote from Segovia, in October 1666, an important despatch to 
Margaret, insisting on the rigid execution of them. This daspatoh 
caused no overt act of disobedienoe on the part of Orange ; bat it 
did cause the formation of a league among the nobles, which ended in 



It ma; be obsarved that this despatch of S^ovia followed 
immediately after the interview of Catherine de M^ius with the 
Doke of Alva at Bayonne, from the date of which the persecntion of 
the Huguenots waxed fiercer ; that in that intraview it was commonly 
snspeoted that an arrangement had been made for joint action 
against the Protestants, and that the Segovia daspattdi no doubt 
appeared to the Flemings to be the fint-^uits of the new alUanoe. 
Be this as it may, the twent? confederates formed their League in 
November 1665 at the house of the Count of Galembuig at Brossels, 
drew up a programme of grievances under Hie name of the Gom- 
ptomise, and bound themselves by oath to one another to resist the 
introduction of the Inqnintion. The Prince of Orange shortly after 
announced to the Duchess that he would resign the government of 
Holland, of irtiioh province he was Stadtholder, rather than execute 
the edicts. A few months after this, he became a Latbeian, but he 
did not join the league of the confederates, the chief of whom were 
the lords of Brederode and Si Aldegonde, and Zjevris of Nassau, the 
Prinoe's brother. Of these Brederode was an unprincipled, versatile, 
restless partisan; St. Aldegonde a severe religionist; Lewis an 
aocomplished soldier. The confederacy contained both Gatholios 
and Protestants, and was altogether an organisation of constitutional 
rather than of religious defence. They came in a body to Brussels 
in April 1566 and presented their petition to the Duoheea. On this 
□ they earned the well-known sobriquet of ' les Quenx,' or ' the 



For a time milder counsels began to prevwL The DuoheBS was 
not inclined to severity, and Orange, Egmont, and Horn had 
become her chief counsellors : she could not refuse to execute the 
edicts. She even prevailed on Philip, in consideration of the 
dangers of the times, to make some slight oonoessions, to promise 
that the Inquisition should be abolished, and the persecution carried 
on by the bishops only. But unfortunately nuther party trusted 
the other ; and the heretics, including Lutherans, Calvinists, Ana- 
baptists, and all sorts of sectarians, took advantage of the temporary 
relaxation of the edicts to run to excess and riot Public [veaohings 
began everywhere and could not be stopped by ordinary authority. 
On August 14, the cathedral of Antwerp was sacked and the images 
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dflsbojed b; the bentios; other pl&oea followed the example: a 
idigiom or a bnatioal ravolntlon vas inuninent, and the Dnchees was 
only prevented from flight by the threats of the Frinoe of Onuige 
and Egmont. On Angnst 2S, she was obliged to grant the demands 
of the oonfedeiates, and allow pnblic preacbinga and freedom of 
in»Bhip ; they in turn swearing to assist her in patting down the 
disorders. 

Bat the oatragea at Antwerp had prodooed a reaction already. 
The Catholio members retired from the confederacy, and Margaret 
took advantage of it to prepare for defense in ease of an open 
rebellion, sooh as ander the advioe of Brederode was now imminent. 
Jost at this janctore a letter was discovered from Alava, the Spanish 
minisier at Paris, to Uai^aret, stating that Philip was assembling a 
foToe with which he would otane to take vengeance on Orange, 
Egmont, and Hoom. This seams to have proved to the Prinoe of 
Orange that his position, oarefol as he had been not to entangle 
himsalf, was no longer tenable. In a oonferenoe of nobles at 
Dendermonde, he declared that the time was come for preparation : 
if Philip should attempt to enter the Netherlands in arms, he mast 
be resisted in arms. Egmont refosed to listen to this ; bat the other 
malcontents took their measures immediately. Lewis of Nassau 
made his levies in Germany, Brederode prepared his ultimatum ; the 
Dochess went on garrisoning the towns and inorearing her foroe. 
This produced the outbreak. The town of Valenoiemies refused to 
receive the garrison, and was besieged. Brederode sent in his 
petition, and Margaret with a high hand refused it: then the 
insargents everywhere took arms. 

I shall not, in conformity with my osoal plan, go into any details 
of this little strof^le. It lasted three months (February to April 
1567), just as long as the dege of ValenoieniKe, whioh ended as soon 
as the Dochess had obtained leave from Philip to bombard the town- 
Daring the time, Antwerp was the scene of a violent tumult, the 
mob insisting on, and the Prince of Orange exerting the utmost 
energy to prevent, the admission of the insurgents. The Prince 
succeeded and saved the city from revolutionary pillage, but he had 
implicated himself now too deeply to be forgiven. After the taking 
of Valenoiemiea the Duohees proposed an oath to be taken by him 
to serve King Philip without restriction or limitation, against every 
one, iriiom he might command. Orange refused to take it, and left the 
country, retiring to Germany. After his departure the provinces 
one by one quietly submitted, Holland last of all, Brederode also had 
to fiy, and the great migration of the Proteetants from the Netherlands, 
which Inought the wool trade to England, b^an. 

It is impoasible to say whether, supported by the Cattiolic 
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reftotion whiob wks everywhere setting in &nd aided by tlte emign- 
tion, the paoifiaatioii produced by the policy of Margaret might not 
have been a lasting one. The ostensible reaaon why it ' failed was 
the mission of the Doke of Alva, who was sent by Philip with a 
oommiasion of praotioal BU|HreniAoy, althoogh he left to Maig&iet t^e 
title of regent, this same month of April. Alva was a br»ve and 
oonaommate warrior, a very hard-headed, mercilesa man : a man of 
high principle and great experienoe, the most onrolenting and tbi 
most dangerooB enemy of the new religions. He arrived at BmsseU 
in Angoet 1667 ; and Margaret knew herself to be superseded. Iiy 
a deliberate act of conning he dt«w Counts Egmont and Horn to 
Brussels early in September and arrested them after sitting in 
oounoi) with them and making a show of friendship and oonfidanoe. 
In vain Margaret remonstrated and threatened to resign. Alva did 
not oare : he had b^nn his reign of terror. He inatituled a fifth 
council, the Council of Troables, or, as it was oommonlj called, the 
Council of Blood. By the end of October the whole of the Nether- 
lands were quiet — quiet in atupetaction at the vastnees of the 
oraeltiee designed and begun under his orders. He summoned 
the Prince of Orange to Brussels to share the fate of his friends. 
Margaret would no longer witness the wretchedness of her people ; tiie 
people lamented her rule, with all its severi^, as mild and gentle in 
comparison with Alva'e. In October she was allowed to resign, and 
Alva became supreme in title as well as in fact. Hia administration 
lasted until 1678, and its character is uniform throughout. 

The events of the year 1668 are most important. The beginning 
of the year is marked by the horrid edict of condemnation issued 
against the whole people on February 16, as guilty of treason and 
under sentence of the Inquisition. Feiseoution had never oeased ; 
now extermination began. The remonstrances of Maximilian were 
answered witii supreme contempt Even Catherine stood aghast 
and declined the assistance of Alva in the French troubles. At bat 
the Prinoe of Oiangs determined that the time was come. Under 
Lewis of Nassau, Hoogstiaten, and Cocqasville, three Protestant 
armies entered the Netherlands and obtained some short sncceases ; 
at Heiligerlee Lewis beat the Count of Aremberg, the Governor of 
the province of Groningen ; but the other two were defeated. Nor 
was Lewis able to resist the anna of Alva when he found himself at 
liberty to march against him. This waa not until he had completed 
his proceedings against Egmont and Horn. They were tried, to the 
disgrace of Bpeun and civilisation, condemned, and beheaded ; even 
Granvelle interoeded for them in vain. The sentenoe was carried out 
on June 6. Then Alva marched into Friesland against Lewis and 
utterly destroyed ids anoy, July 21. Another anny waa hastily 
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brought together by the Prinoe Hmanlf, who, having pablished a 
Btatement of his grievuioes, on Aognai 81 entered the Netherlands 
in arma. But Alva wbs mora than a m«teh for him ; avoiding a 
geneial engagement, he hanased him with skirmiahee and otmatant 
feigned attaoks, ontil the Germans, of whom the army was oomposed, 
became homeflick and disappointed, and the Piinoe had with soma 
difficulty to retreat, vrith the loss of all his {westige and 8,000 
unhappy victims. This for the time paralysed the action of the 
libeiaton, and two yean or three passed without anything important 
being attempted. 

From 1688 to 1672 the Netherlands were prostrate onder the feet 
(^ Alva. William vras almost beggared by the expedition of 1668 ; 
and the German powers were not anxious to saorifice themselvee or 
their men for a mismanaged, helpless cause. The year 1669 is 
milked by the quarrel of Alva with Qaeeu Elizabeth, which pro- 
duced a sort of state of war between the English and the Bpaniuda, 
without declaration, and prindpaUy carried on in piratic naval 
expeditions. The Prinoe of Orange, observing this, devoted what 
money he ooold raise to the fitting out of privateers, who shortly 
were to do good service. The same year Alva sowed the seed of 
disafieotioD on quite a new ground. He somtnoned all the provindal 
estates to Brussels and produced a new budget March 80 : by this 
he imposed a tax of a hundredth penny on all property to be paid onoe ; 
a twentieth on the transfer of all real property for ever ; and a tenth 
penny on all merchandise and personal property everytime it changed 
bands. The twentieth penny was, of course, destructive of all trade. 
Vighas headed the opposition in oounoil, but the measure was passed. 
The province of Utrecht refused to pay, and was condemned to 
forfeit all her charters, and the magistrates and inhsbitants sentenced 
to the penalties of treason. But Philip would not back his miniBter 
in carrying out the sentence. 

The states refused after 1669 to pay the taxes, and in the end th^ 
were commuted for a payment of 2,000,000 gulden tor two years. 
Alva had overshot the mark. In 1670 he issued an amnesty, but it 
eontained so many exceptions that it failed in any degree to satisfy 
the people. The same year Montigny, who had been in prison in 
Spain since 1566, was assassinated in prison under a sentence of the 
CSonncil of Blood, under the superintendence of the King. The 
inundations of Holland, and the attempt of De Buyter to seize the 
eaetle of Loweetain, which he blew up rather than surrender, 
perishing himself in the ruins, complete the memorabUia of the 
year. 

1671 is marked by the negotiations of the Prinoe of Orange with 
GbarlaalX; now under the influence of Ooligny; by ^ Bidolfi plot 
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for the EMBassinaldoii of Queen Elisabeth, in which Alra did his hest 
to prevent the execution of Philip's schemeB, and by the battle of 
Lepanta 

In 1672 Alava visited Bmasels and reported to Philip against 
Alva's admimstration. But Alva had already redg^ned, and the Dnke 
of Uedina-Gali received his oommiBBion aa vioeroy (Beptember 1S71). 
Alva held office only until his enooessor should arrive. He did 
arrive in June 157S ; but by that time the di£Bonlties were so great, 
owing to the condition of war and finance, that the government 
oould not he transferred, nor was Alva willing to maks way for him. 
Their views were incompatible, and the uneasy relation betwem the 
two Dukes continued until the middle of 1676, when Medina-Cell 
retired and left Alva master of the field. But before Medina-Ceh'a 
arrival the atmosphere had changed, and a brisk war was being carried 
on which ended in the emancipation of Holland. The disousaion of 
this war must be put off to another lecture in which I shall hope to 
complete our survey, or our attempt at a chronological review, of the 
r^gn of Philip II. Von will find in Presoott and Motley elaborate 
details of the period which we have now run through in outline : 
both are learned historians, but Frescott's fairness is as mooh 
superior to Motley's aa the language in which he records his im- 
pressions. Without being a philoaopliia historian, he is invaluable 
as far aa he goes. 



LEOTUBE VI 



We shall proceed in this lecture with the sequel of the history of the 
Netherlands, which we left under Alva and Medina-Geli in 1678. 
We have failed to see in the proceedings of Philip himself towards the 
provinces any policy other than that of repression. The extinction 
of heresy at any cost was the object which he had set before himself, 
and which he had persuaded himself was a dnty imperative upon 
him and a justification of all the cruelties through whidi the end 
was to be obtained. A ffulure of success in this point was enough 
to ensure the diHTniaiinl of his most valued ministers ; he had thrown 
over the astute and careful management of Granvelle, the com- 
paratively mild and temporising administration of the Duchess of 
Parma, and was now ready to recall Alva, whose measures, going 
straight to the mark, seemed to be ensoring their own defeaL 
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To his opponenta, grMt u vaa the use made of the nligioos 
grieruice, it was not the whole of the grievuKSe. The deetmatioit 
of the anoient gmzantees of indepeadenoe ; tlie inigtdtoiis system 
introdooed instead of the legnlar inooees of law ; the constant 
inflnenoe ot forugn adTsntoren or native statesmen hardened in 
Spanish prindples ; the omel work of destmotion of trade and 
eommeroe ptodooed by the taxation of Alva ; the aocnmnlation of 
new expedients of iynnDj -apoa the old ones which had banished 
Orange and rednoed the political feelings of the provinces to a 
pwalytie nnmbness, had proved too much even for the paralysed 
energies ot those who remained to submit to them. They brought 
togethar Catholic and Protestant upon one ground, hostility inter- 
neeine and perpetual to the foreign ^rant 

I remarked, I think, that Margaret's policy might possibly have 
socoeeded ; that when Alva undertook the government the Prince of 
Orange was not yet in arms ; that the reaction in favour of Roman 
doctrine had set in throughout the Continent, and that in the 
Netherlands it might have been suooessful if it had not been pressed 
beyond the limits which were reached in Fiance and Oermany. A 
very large portion of the ooontries in which these things wece going 
on is now the most Catholic ooantry in Europe. The Netherluids 
themselves were at that time not more Protestant than the Aostrian 
dominions in Germany. The Austrian dominions in Germany are 
DOW nearly purely CaUiolio : and both might have been treated alike. 
Bnt Philip hated oompromise, and Alva was too able a minister 
to let well alone. His financial bndget produced the storm, which 
kindled into a great war, which lasted from 1672 to 1609 and ended 
by making Holluid Protestant and Belgium Catholic. 

Very la^e as is the proportionate importance which we have to 
give to this war in this course of lectures, it is not greater than the 
subject demands. During great part of its oontinuanoe it is the only 
war tiiat oan be said to be going on in Europe ; it is not broken by s 
peaoa during the whole of the thirty-seven years, and it has connected 
with it every great name known in Europe. Mor can its political 
importance be less than the highest : it is the first war of liberation 
and the pattern and precedent of all succeeding revolutions. The 
priruoplee on which it was worked out, and even the religions formula 
of its chief actors, have mingled with the elements of all of those 
revoIatiDnfl. The Thirty Years' War, the war of the English 
rebellion, the revolntioD of 1688, the war of American independsnoe, 
everything republican, looks to this war as part of the throes of its 
os^n. And the importance of the result has shed a glory over the 
men and a brilliancy over their exploits which are, perhaps, a httle 
oat of ^portion to the reality. The intnest is in the printnple that 
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iruat stake and in the miglitineBS of the reeolt, not in the details of 
the wan, or, to aome extent, in the character of the aotorg. It is onl; 
the extravagance of partiaanship that can elevate the Prinoes of 
Onnge to the rank of haroea. Egmont and Horn are viotinu, 
moat basely and ungratefully treated, but they are not martTra. The 
very length of the war at once stampa the battka and Biages of which 
it ia compoeed as petty and inconolusive : if they had been so great 
as to deserve all the ^boration with which they are written, they 
would have been deciaive. As it is, they iUnstiate the obstinacy of 
the parties rather than the grandeur of their achievements. We 
cannot attempt even to detul them with the minuteness of which 
the Frenah civil wars are capable ; those wars are short and diatinct 
in their field and effect : this ia without a break and can only be 
divided or arranged according to the dates of the entry and exit of 
the chief actors in it. To divide it by the death of Orange or the 
death of Philip, or the change of govemore, ia not really to mack eras, 
but to form a oonvenient mnemonic artifice. But the period has to 
be read and studied, otherwise we cannot understand the play of 
European politics. 

War may be said to begin with the capture of Brill by the privateer 
fieet which the Prince of Orange had been labouring to create, and 
had placed under the command of William de la Marok. These 
privateers had been sheltered in the English porta, during the time 
that EliEabeth and Alva had been hostile : now the Duke and Qaeen 
were drawing together and the Flemish privateers were ordered to 
quit the Enghsh coasi On April 1, lG7i^ de la Manik took Brill; 
and, although the people were spared, the pirates showed their nature 
by plundering the ohnrohes. The fleet which Aiva sent to displace 
them was repulsed ; and, fay the advice of Treslong, a Flemish nofale 
and admiral, the people of Brill took an oath of allegiance to the 
Prince of Orange aa Stadtholder or lieutenant of the King. This is 
the first step towards the vindication of politioal independence in the 
country. 

The capture of Brill was followed by a revolution at Flushing : 
undeterred by the fate of Botterdam, which had been sacked by Boasu, 
Alva 'a admiral, for refuaing him admieaion, the people of Flushing 
reoeived Treslong, hanged Paoheco, Alva's engineer, and accepted as 
governor of Walcheren a nominee of the Prince. The example of 
Brill and Flushing waa followed all through Holland and Zeeland. 
Everywhere the Prince was recognised as Stodtholder, and as 
Stadtholder for King Philip : the states claimed only their ancient 
rights, and it was against Alva, not against Philip, tlut they would 
be understood to rebeL 

In VLay a bold stroke was made in the aouth. Lewis of Nassau 
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took Mons. A1t& wbs overwhelmed with indignation and astonish- 
ment. Next the inBui^^ta oaptoied a Spanish fleet. In Jnne Alva 
snmmoned the States of Holland, and, in hopes of gaining a sabsid;, 
offered to abolish the tenth penn; : bnt the states woold not oome 
at his oall ; the; met at Dordreoht, in obedlenoe to the summons of 
the Priooe of Oi&nge, and leoognised him as the Stadtholder, 
promising to do their ntmost to procure his appointment as Protector 
of all the Netherlands. It was now time for the Prince to oome 
forward : he entered the Nettieilands Jul; 7, with his German 
srmj, and advanced to meet Alva who was besieging Mons. He had 
hoped for aid from Pranae, bnt instead of it received the news of 
St. Bartholomew. This was a thnnderbolL He was obliged to 
repeat, leaving Iiswis to his fate. Mons was surrendered b; 
oapatulation ; Lewis got off soot-free, but the people were sacrificed. 
Alva and the Blood Council had a sweet and full revenge. The 
Prinoe of Orange disbanded his arm; and retired into Holland. The 
eatj of Hechlin shared the fate of Mons ; it had recognised the Prinoe 
and, 1^ wa; of example, was sacked b; Alva. 

Tbe rest of the yeax was spent in a struggle for Um places in 
Holland which had not ;Bt reoeived the Stadtholder. The insurgents 
failed to take Tei^oes; Alva's force sacked Zutphen. Treason 
helped to complicate the disasters of the Orange part; ; town after 
town forsook the Prince after the tide tnmed. Don Frederick of 
Toledo, Alva's son, outwent his father in savage cruelty. B; the 
winter matters began to look hopeless and the Prinoe to rise in 
dignity to the oooasioD. He summoned the States of Holland to 
Haarlem and laid before them his plans. Holland might be defended, 
farther conquest was at present not to be looked for. Alva and 
Toledo were on their vray. Haarlem was the bulwark of Holland ; 
every nerve must be strained to save it 

The dege of Haarlem began on December 10. Every expedient 
was used for ttte capture, and every expedient for the defence ; battles 
were fought on land, on water, and on ice ; bnt no terms of com- 
promise we?e ofEsred. Expedition after expedition failed to relieve 
the city. On Jnl; 1^ 1678, Haarlem was starved into surrender. 
Alva came in person to preside over the punishments ; 2,800 
prisoners were executed. 

The next town to be besieged was Alkmaar, which, after seven 
week's siege, was saved b; a threat of the Prinoe to cut the dykes 
and let in the sea. This was in October. The same month the 
patriota won a naval fight near Horn, and took prisoner Admiral 
Bosso. This is nearly the last event of Alva's command. He bad 
got rid of Uedina-Celi ; in November 1S78, Don Luie de Bequesens, 
Grand Commander of St. James, arrived to supersede him, and on 
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December 18 he departed. His adminiatntioii deounda no forUier 
oomment. He was, as a mler, all that the revolntiomaia of German; 
and Italy have charged the Kings of Spain, the Emperors, and the 
Popes with beit^. He died in 1682. He had, early in the year, 
made close allianoe with EliEabeth ; and, since the maasaore of 8L 
Bartholomew, had been playing on the exoited feelings of Charles IX. 
He was as snooeesfnl as he wished to be is his plans for preventing 
any anooour reaahing Holland from either Fiance or England. 

The adminiatiation of Bequesens lasted from Deoembec 1678 to 
March 1576, and was terminated by his death. He was a brave 
and moderate man, bat not equal to the task he had undertaken ; nor 
was he weloome to a nation longing for peace and financially 
beggared. But he oame with promises of gentle dealing, and was an 
angel of light after Alva. His first task was to relieve Middelborg, 
which was besieged by Boisot ; in this he failed. Mlddelbnrg 
oipitulated to the Prince of Orange in February 1674. The next 
was to repel Lewis of Nassau, who was bringing the anxiliariee from 
Oermany: this was committed to Don Sanoho d'Avila, and was 
carried out suoowsfully. Aviia beat Lewis at Mook on the Mense, 
April 14 ; and Lewis is supposed to have perished in the battle ; he 
was never heard of again. 

The history of the year is diversified by a mutiny among the 
Spanish troops, who seized Antwerp and compelled tiia mi^istratee 
to pay the wages due by the government, Leyden had been besieged 
in the end of 1678, and had been left only on the alarm of Count 
Lewis's approach. The siege was renewed in 1674 and lasted until 
October 8, when it was relieved by Admiral Boisot. The detsJls of 
it are a repetition of those of Haarlem ; the result happier. As in 
that oaae also the history of the siege is the history of Uie war. 

From the arrival of Bequesens we trace the revival of the third 
party in the Netherlands, which for a long time occupies as leading 
a place as Philip or the Prince of Orange : the national party, which 
would gladly have seen the country governed as it had beeoi under 
Charles V. ; hot desired toleration and the expulsion of the Spaniuds 
more than revolution or pohtical independence. To this par^ 
Orange was not a national leader, as he was to the Hollanders and 
Zeelanders, bnt an able leader of opposition, to whom they might 
incline as much as tbey pleased, but were nowise bound to follow. 
This par^ was strong in the administration of Bequesens ; it con- 
tained, indeed, all the native statesmen who were not yet bound 
band and foot by Philip or maddened by rel^ious bigotry. To 
humour these, Bequesens, early in 1674, made some propositions for 
the abolition of the Council of Blood, bat his proposals were con- 
tingent on the grant of subsidies, and, this failing, were withdrawn. 
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From this time, howevn, the regular sessions of the BU>ad Coimcil 
oeued, and the uutitotion itself fell into abeynoce. 

Another resnlt of the change of governor aeems to have been 
the oommenoement of n^otiations, at first seoret, but later formal and 
rac<^;niBed, between William of Orange and the governor hunself. 
These were oarried on through St. Aldegoode first, afterwards through 
Champagny, the brother of Gmnvelle, and Dr. Leoninns, a professor 
of Lonvain. But the points reeerved by Bequesens as indisouBsable — 
the King's authority and Hie religious toleration — made any recon- 
ciliation on such a basis impossible. In the meantime William's 
influence on his own goTemment was jeopardied by the jealousies of 
the states, and he was obliged to remonstrate against their treatment 
90 strongly that in November they vested in him, under the title of 
Kgent or governor, absolute authority. This dictatorship, for such 
it practically was, is a second decided step towards the casting off 
the allegiance to Philip. 

One more attempt to negotiate was made by Maximilian this 
winter, and one reault of it and of the secret deliberations was a 
ooofeienoe at Breda, held in the spring of 1676, between the States 
of Holland and ZeeUnd and a commission from the governor. 
These conferences lasted from March to July. The removal of the 
Spuush troops and the summoning of tfae States Qeneral were the 
text of Orange and his supporters ; submission to the King and 
restoration of the Catholic religion that of the commissioners. The 
conunissioners were willing to dismiss the troops ; they were willing 
to promise that the Spanish Inquisition shonld not be introduced ; 
but religious freedom was not to be heard of ; the Oerman system of 
repression must be adopted if the Spanish were discarded ; the 
heretics might sell their property and emigrate. The states were 
trilling that even this compromise shonld be settled by the States 
General. The final disruption took place on the question of 
guarantees. William refused to place four strongholds of the 
proTittoes in the bands of the oommission as security for oompliauoe 
with the sentence of the States General ; the only security offered 
by tbe other party being the signature of Philip and Maximilian. 
So this attempt at peaoe ended. Hostilities were resumed by 
Bequesens immediately and with some soooess. In July Oudewatra 
VBS taken and sacked ; in August, Schoonhoven. In September, by 
a very bold expedient, be marched his troops through the shallows 
from the isle of Tholen to Duiveland and Schouwen ; took the isle 
of Schouweu, and besieged Zierikzee. This siege lasted until June 
1676. 

One other remarkable event of the year was the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange to Charlotte of Bourbon during tbe life of hia 
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former wife, Aoiia of Saxony, whose temper and bad habits had 
driven hsr mad. This was in June 1676. The marriage, of ooume, 
grievonslj offended her German relationB, and iniored the Protes- 
tant caoae, and when the siege of Zierikzee threatened to cut off 
oommnnicationa between the different parts of his isovinoss, he 
determined to risk alt : to oast away the all^ianoe hitherto professed 
to Philip, and demand odmiasion into the Empire as a German Stftte, 
The latter part of the project was abortive, bat on October 1, 169S. 
Holland and Zeeland renoimced their allegiance. Negotiationa were 
forthwith opened with both England and France. As for England, 
Elizabeth wan willing to accept the sovereignty, but not the eipense 
of a struggle. As to France, the proposition could not be made to 
the Duke of Alen^on at the moment, ovring to his position with 
regard to the court ; he was just now heading the Huguenots, and 
Henry III. and Catherine oonld not in decency make the proposal ot 
Orange a mere expedient for getting rid of him. Matters were in 
this state when Bequesens died suddenly, March G, 1S76, and the 
supreme government, not having been othenrise provided for, fell 
into the hands of the Council of State, most of whose members 
belonged to the national or anti- Spanish party. The long hesitation 
of Philip as to the appointment of a new governor had the effeot of 
prolonging their tenure, not of strengthening their hold of power. 

The action of the year is rapid and important. Zierikzee, after a vain 
attempt to relieve it, in which Admiral Boisot perished, surrendered 
in June and was followed by a revolt of the Spanish troops all over 
the Netherlands. The oraelties perpetrated by these wretches were 
very terrible ; but thay had bo much of a good result that a CoDgroes 
of the States met, and in November at Ghent made a treaty with 
William of Orange, the fifteen Catholic States, and the two Protestant 
ones, by which the whole body pledged themsalvee to the expulsion 
of the Spaniards. The edicts against the Protestants were suspended; 
the prince waa continued in his government, prisoners were released 
without ransom; and an early meeting of the old States General 
deterinined on, which would settle the religious question on the basis 
of toleration. 

There are many difQcultiee and obscurities connected with this 
subject, and indeed the events of the year are confusing, all real 
authority being in abeyanoe; but in particular we must guard 
against supposing that this Congress of Ghent was a constitutional 
assembly of the States General ; it was only the best substitute that 
could be got. We ask in vain what had become of the rennnciatioD 
of allegiance by Holland and Zeeland, and what real power the 
ooundl had in the convention. Morally, the importance of the 
padfioation of Ghent is greater than it is legally. It expresses, no 
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doubt, the delibemte wishes of the nation, hut it has not the element 
oi permaneQE^. The events of 1576 are certainly levolationary. 

Immediately after the padfication the arriW of Don John of 
Austria, son of Charles V., as govemor in the place of Beqneeens, 
was made known. He arrived at Loxemburg on November 8. 
Don John was a very able, brilliant person, with some very good, 
some very admirable qnalities ; but in many respects he was the very 
reverse of William of Orange, and those respects were perhaps 
of the most importance in sndi a matter as lay before him. He was 
vun, impulsive, rash, and withont any plan of operations, or policy 
either of his own or marked out for him by Philip : he had nothing 
but genins onassisted to oppose to the able and wary and elaborate 
policy of his opponent, who had perhape no less genius than himself, 
of a nature far more germane to the occasion. 

The Congress of Qhent, under the advice of William, tost no 
time in accosting Don John : deputies met him at Luxemburg on 
December 6, and presented to Mm wght articles of demand. The 
chief are : the removal of the Spanish force ; the release of all 
prisoners ; the maintenance of the pacification as oontaining nothing 
that did not tend to the fortheranoe of the Catholic religion ; an 
amnesty ; a convocation of the States General ; and an oath to 
TTH^ipt^irt the liberties and privileges of the provinces. If he agreed 
to this, they were ready to receive bim as governor, to maintain the 
religion and authority of Philip, and to renounce all foreign allianoes. 
John returned no direct answer, hut fenced merely. The Spanish 
troops might go, but they must go by sea ; he wanted them, in fact, 
to invade England ; lie would be glad of peace, but he must know 
more about the pacification of Ghent before he signed it ; be was 
glad to hear that the States were so well disposed to the King and 
the faith; he would govern as had been done under his imperial 
father. Charles V. 

To meet this undecided dealing a new expedient was devised, or 
rather, perhape, imitated from the other side of the frontier. The 
year before was the year of the formation of the League in France. 
January 1677 saw the formation of the Union of Brussels on a like 
basis : the formation of a leagus to expel the Si^nisb soldiers and 
to mniTitain the Catholic religion and constitutions of the Nether- 
lands, a confederation of individuals of all ranks and orders, 
membership being entered by signing of the name, and, outiously 
enough, by men of all religions. It was on this point that, like the 
Compromise oonfederaoy in the days of Margaret of Parma, it was 
destined to spUt. 

From this time there is a sort of triangular struggle to be 
observed : Don John the governor, without council, without toxips, 
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and without policy ; the Prince of Onmge ; and the Bt&tes Genenl, 
or the oational goTemment as left by BequBsena but really under 
the inflaenoe of William, ruling in their name. The States had not 
yet accepted Don John as governor. A month's negotiations 
satisfied Don John that it was uaeleBS to struggle: he must aor- 
render all and hope for new chances from a new b^inning. His 
heart was not in the struggle ; his object waa to attaok and conquer 
Knglftn^, release the Queen of Soots, and share the throne with her. 
But he did not mistrust Philip, and Philip's enemies thought that 
he bad sent him to the Netherlands to ruin himeeU. On February 17 
be yielded all, and by the Perpetual Edict accepted the pacificatioD 
of Ghent, conceding all the demande of the States. Philip, a few 
weeks after, oonSrmed the Edict. 

This measure threatened to rob William of Orange of his vantage- 
ground. He acted as a politician, and as a crafty one. Altbongb 
the Perpetual Edict confirmed the pacification, wherein was his great 
Buocees ; although he had sunk, in the negotiations for obtaining it, 
the renunciation of his all^ianoe to Philip, he saw in this a subtle 
way of turning Don John's weapon against himself, and set himself 
in earnest to break through the understanding between Don John 
and the States. In vain Don John negotiated. William was, by 
his silence or his disingenuousness, a master at negotiation ; he had 
been tutored by Ghartea V. Unfortunately for himself, Don John 
gave oooaeion to the States to disown him. The troops were 
removed ; Don John was received at Brussels as governor ; but he 
saw himself still powerless. The Duke of Aerscbot was commander- 
jn-cbief of the army, and he vas in constant and close communica- 
tion with the Prince. Don John saw that be must nuke a stroke 
for himself. Taking advantage of a visit of Mai^aret of Vahns to 
Namur, undertaken with the intention of making the way easy for 
the Duke of Alen^n, he seized the citadel and garrisoned it with bis 
own men. A hke attempt at Antwerp failed, and threw the dtadel 
there into the power of Orange's party, ostensibly the officers of the 
government 

These acts caused a breach between Don John and the States 
which drove them into more open co-operation with the Prince of 
Orange. They wrote in August 1677 to Philips be^ng that the 
governor might be removed. He himself was anxious to go ; bis life 
was made a burden to him by the real or [aetended [dots of the 
Orange party. So great was the change of droumstonces now, that 
Orange was invited to Brussels, and visited the States there in 
September. He put an end to all negotiations with Don John by 
insisting on terms which he could not accept ; be was, in bet, 
treated as a rebel. He retired to Luxembni^, and the States nt 
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to work to find theniBelTea a new sovereign. Elizabeth, as nsual, 
trifled, and satisfied herself with damaging the ohanoee of Alenfon. 
The States tamed for a saviour to quite a new quarter. The Arob- 
duke Hatthias, son of UazimiUao U. and brother of the Emperor, 
jomped at the offer, ran away from Vienna, and waa mat by the 
Prince of Orange at Antwerp. On December 7 the States deposed 
Don John, and on the 10th signed a new Aot of Union, 'the New or 
Nearer Union of BrusBcla,' the last confederation of all the Nether- 
lands. This constitntion waa accepted by the Archduke, and on 
January 18, 167S, be was inaugurated at Brussels. Orange was 
made Ilea tenant-general. 

Don John prepared to assert his position in arms. At Luxem- 
burg he oollecl«d a brave little army with which he deokued his 
pnrpoee (January Sfi). He had with him Ottavio Gonz^a and 
Alexander Fameee. The States ahny sent to meet him was under 
De Goignies, a soldier of Charles V. They met at Gemblours, not far 
from Namur, January 80, 1ST8, and the resnlt of the battle was a 
brilliant victory of the conqueror of Lepanto. It was his Uat 
snooBse. He overran Flanders afterwards, teking the oities one by 
one ; and he at last succeeded in getting remittances from Spain ; 
bat his chances of governing the Netherlands were gone. His design 
on England was betrayed to Philip, and his secretary, Escovedo, 
assassin&ted. He saw himself witbont a friend and without a 
prospect in life. 

On the other hand, the States and their supporters were for the 
moment paralysed. The Archduke sank at once into ineignifioance ; 
be was nothing by himself, and had brought nothing with him. To 
France they must look for aid. Alenfon was ready to help them. 
William n^otiated terms with him. The armies were again col- 
lected, but the religious difficulty waa already dividing the national 
party, and before they could settle their quarrels Don John was dead. 
He died on October 1, a victim, not perhaps, of poison, but certainly 
of Philip's heartbreaking and uueorupulous selfishness. He appointed 
on bis deathbed Alexander Farnese, the son of the Duchess Margaret 
of Panna, as his successor. 

Matters were already assuming the appearance of anarchy, and 
tbe death of Don John seems to have removed the chief external 
help to cohesion between the provinces. As might have been 
expected, the anti-Spaoish party had split on tbe question of 
religion ; William of Orange, in the name of the Archduke, had 
devised a plan of religious peace and general toleration ; the national 
party as a body could not support it, and it met with the bitteiest 
opposition from the Catholics. And there were Protestants also, men 
of Antwerp and Ghent, who would not be satisfied with toleration, 
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but demanded the forcible piobibition of the socieDt wotahip. 
Tbe D&tioiial part;, rapreaented by Cbampogn;, proteeted agunst the 
peace from one aide ; the demagogues of Ghent, strengtbened by tbe 
preaenoe of a large force of Oermans under John Gasimir, from 
the other. Alexander sav that his polio; waa to keep quiet and to 
VHtoh for every obanoe of detaohing man, party, city, and prorinoe 
from either the Prince of Orange or the States. Poor Archdnke 
Mattbias so party seemed muob to think of consulting at all 

In December 1E7B William saooeeded in forcing the rsli^ons 
peaoe and the departure of Gasimir and bis army on Obent. The 
following month a great step was taken towards the diamembermeot 
of the Netherlands. The Walloon provinces were won over on 
eocleaiastical grounds to desert the oaose of tbe States, by the 
exertions of tbe famous John Sarraein, prior of St. Vaast They 
formed themselves into a league, standing aloof from tbe other 
States, and were gradually prepared for reconciliation witb the 
Spanish Qovemment. On the other hand, Oroningen and Frieslaad 
had attached themselves to the Prince of Orange, and formed, with 
Holland, Zeeland, Overyssel, Utrecht, and Gneldera, tbe league of 
Utrecht, tbe actual foundation act of the future republic, January 88, 
1679. It was a league to act together in all political matters, 
offensive and defensive, to seonre religious freedom by conforming to 
tbe peace propounded by the Archduke ; perfect religious liberty 
being thereby secured, and not the simple ignoring toleration Uiat 
was struggled for in Fiance. The supremacy of the King was still 
recognised ; Matthias was govemot ; William Stadtholder of Holland 
and lieutenant-generaL 

The warlike proceedings of tbe year are confined to the siege of 
Maeetricht by Alexander of Parma, tiom March to Jane, when it was 
taken, and the capture and recapture of Mechlin, first for tbe 
Spaniards, next for the States. During all the summer a conference 
was being held at Cologne for the purpose of inventing terms of 
peace, on whiob no two statesmen could be found to agree. In 
September the Walloon league reconciled itself altogether with tbe 
Spanish governor ; and the work of reaction against the govemmunt 
of the States began. This work of reaction was continued by 
absolute treachery. William was greater at devising oonatitutionE 
than at maintaining them, and at m ak i n g friends thun at keeping 
them. The year 1680 saw Count Benneberg, tbe governor of 
Oroningen, turn against him, and endeavour to carry his province 
witb him ; and Count John of Nassau, the Prince's brother, weary of 
his task, resign the government of Oelderland. The treason cf 
Benneberg produced an active struggle. Oroningen was besieged by 
Philip of Hohenlobe, wbo failed to recover it, and was beaten in the 
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field. The Prince again came to the oonoludoD that Pnnce mnst be 
the helper ; the negotiatioiis begun with the Duke of Alen^n, now 
Gttlled of Aqjoq, must be oompleted. In v&in the Archduke protested 
against the idea ; the answer was that nothing was to be expected 
from Spain ; and the Empire, under Budolf, would not stir a finger 
in their favour. A treaty was accordingly made with the Duke at 
Plessis-les- Tours in September 1680 ; and ratified by the convention 
of Bordeaux January 28, 1S81 : to this treaty, although amnged by 
the prince, the States of Holland and Zeeland were no parties, nor of 
oonrse the Walloon league. 

In 1680 Philip claimed Portugal on the death of the Cardinal 
£ing Henry, and succeeded in making good that claim. He satisfied 
himself, aa far as oonoemed the Netherlands, with setting a prioe on 
the head of William of Orange, 80,000 crowns to anyone who would 
deliver him up, dead or olive. The object was only too w«U answered. 

The Declaration of the Independence of the United Provinces was 
made on July 26, 1681. The States of Holland and Zeeland 
would not accept the sovereignty of Anjou ; they would no longer 
reet^^niee their dependence on Philip ; they renounced his allegiance, 
and offered the sovereignty, with the dignity of Count, to the Prince- 
He now accepted the dignity provisionally, for he had not yet given 
up the hope of gathering in the rest of the provinces. The 
Netherlands were thus divided into three parte : the Walloon States 
under Philip ; the United States under William ; the Central States 
undv Anjou. Anjou had presented himself in June, but had 
postponed his installatioD until the conclusion of his courtship in 
England. The Archduke, thinking there was no more work for him, 
took his departure in October. The Duke of Parma, who had only 
jnst received the confirmation of his appointment from Philip, 
proceaded in his gradual work by taking Toumay. 

The courtship of Anjou came to on end with the year ; and early 
in Febmary 1582 be presented himself for installation. He was 
received with great ceremony and went through the process of 
election as Duke of Brabant at Antwerp, as Duke of Gnelders and 
Friesland in July, and as Count of Flanders at Bruges in August. 
This was the theory of his sovereignty : he was to fill the place of 
the ancient provincial rulers, to confirm and observe the privileges 
and to govern with the aid of the States, just as bod been done by 
Philip of Burgundy and Charles the Bold. 

In March the first attempt was made to assassinate the Prince of 
Orange. He was severely wounded, but recovered rapidly. The- 
alocm cost him bis wife, Charlotte of Bourbon. The excitement 
of the event kindled the loyalty of Holland and Zeeland ; they 
insisted on his accepting the sovereignty plenorily, and he oom- 
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plied. He, as Goont, would renew the Oreat Privilege granted by 
Mai7 of BurguDdj, aad role ob did the old national prinoee. The 
(srcnmstance that tfaia arrangement was never completed by Ms 
installation is perhape one efiGdent cause why the government of the 
provinces nltimataly took the form of a republic. He died before the 
iuBtallation could take place. 

The military history of 1682 is languid. Parma went on t^dng 
gmall towns, Oudenarde and others ; there was no work in the fidd. 
But the lull did not last. Ifi88 was a very eventful year. At 
Christmas 1582 Anjou was persuaded by hia French visitors that he 
was a puppet of Orange and a prisoner to the States. To vindicate 
his dignity he formed a plot to seize the principal cities still garrisoned 
by the States and hold them with French Boldieiy. The plot was 
disoovered, but was not wholly resultless. He disgraced himself and 
betrayed the narrowness and wickedness of hia nature, and the 
States were anxious to have done with him and send him away. But 
he declared himself the injured person, and procured the strong 
intercession and vehement promisee of Henry UL and Catherine. 
More efficacious, however, than these was the influence of the 
Prince of Orange, whose last hope of help from without was vested in 
him, and who would fain use him still, though he could not trust 
him. By March he was reconciled, although the harm he had done 
was never remedied. On April 12, Orange married Urs. Teligny, 
daughter of Goligny. 

In June the Duke left for Paris and never returned. Although 
he had not divested himself of the soverdgnty, the States seem to 
have considered themselves at liberty to seek a new master, and in 
August, at Middelburg, offered the post to the Prince. Brabant also 
ofFered to elect him Duke ; but he would not accept either offer. He 
would not endure the reproach of selfish ambition ; nor could he rid 
himself of his engagements to the Duke of Anjou. Nor would it 
have been easy to oppose himself alone to the rising power of 
Alexander of Parma, who was rapidly gathering in towns and even 
provinces. The governor of Guelders, the Prince's brother-in-law, 
betrayed his province to the Spaniards. The Prince of Chinuy, 
governor of Flanders, did tbo same, and Ghent was saved only hj 
the strong remonstrances of Orange. Bruges gave itself up in May 
1684. 

But the end of two chief actors vae near. Anjou was still 
purposing a return, when he died, as it appeared, by poison, Jose 10; 
at Oh&teau-Thierry. William was assassinated by Balthazar Gerard 
on July 10 at his own house at Delft ; and with him a great part of the 
interest in the history of the Netherlands ends. I sh^ say little now 
of bis character ; aumething 1 may by and by ; now only this, that, 
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t^eii at the lowest estimate, he was Bomethiog veiy differeat from 
ordinary men, especially politici&ns ; and yet he vma a politifflan, 
ntber than a hero or a statesman. Taken at the higher estimate, he 
was a hero, almost a saint. He did a great work, and yet, had he 
been better or worse than he woe, it might have been a greAter. 
How this was we will consider in a f atnre lecture ; we have dwelt 
long on these details, because they cannot well be compressed. 
Henceforth we must content onrselTea with a scantier outline and 
from a Bomewhat higher standing-point 



LECTURE VII 

THB LATEB YEARS OF THE BEIGN OF FHILIF IL, 1984-lfi9a 

It will be necessary in this lectmre to complete our view of the reign 
of Fhilip U., and as it, of conrBe, contains elements of importance 
over and above the history of the Netherlands, to draw the latter 
into aa small compass as possible. Very much of the personal and 
particnlar interest ends with the Ufe of William of Orange ; and the 
politioal history, although after that date it beoomea even of more 
interest than before, does not involve us in so mnch minnte 
detail. 

The state of afiairs in the autumn of lfi84 was this : death hod 
removed the Duke of Anjou and the Frince of Orango within a month 
of one another. With the death of the Dnke the interest of France 
in the Netherlands determined; by that of the Frince, so immediately 
following, before he had time to provide a auccessoi to the Duke, all 
cohesion between the States, save and except those bound together 
by the Union of Utrecht, appeared to be removed. Alexander of 
Parma, Philip's governor -general, was not slow in following up the 
system he had begun upon : as he had brought Bruges to submission 
in the summer he brought Ghent in the autumn (September 17), 
and every month saw the dominion of the States' government in 
the south seriously curtailed. The whole of Flanders, except Ostend 
and Sluys, followed. 

On this success he commenced the siege of Antwerp, which was, 
indeed, no slight undertaking, and in which he, the greatest general 
of the age, employed and exhausted all the expedients of the rapidly 
developing art of war. The siege of Antwerp lasted until August 17, 
1686. During the continuance of it, Brussels, Mechlin, and many 
other places of importance went over to the Spaniards. 

The conquest or reconciliation of Antwerp very nearly completed 
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tbe subjugatioii of the aoath, and the anthority of the States was 
beooming giadnally confined to the provinces united by the Union 
of Utreohti, of which Holl&nd and Zeeland had ehown a diapositiott 
to accept isolation under the sovereign rule of William of Oiange. 
The United Provinces had loat In him the great symbol of thdr 
union. Holland and Zeeland had eleotod in bis place as Btadthotder 
his second son, Maurice ; and the other States placed a ooafidenoe 
in him more warranted by his capaoity than by hie years, and 
jostified by his future exploits rather than by the apparent necesd^ 
of the tiueb. But he simply had their confidence. Although they 
nnewed the Union of Utrecht and chose govemors attached to the 
Orange policy, they remained onder their own magistrates and the 
direction of the States. They wanted not only a successor to William, 
but a successor to the Duke of Anjou, whose lientenant-geneisl 
William had been. 

Compelled to seek snob a successor abroad, they betook themselves 
again to England, and this time with apparently more success. The 
trea^ with Elizabeth was made on August 17, 1586. ElizabeUi 
promised to assist the States with men and money, and Brill, 
Flushing, and Bammekens, were put in her hands as guarantees for 
the payment of the debt. Sir Philip Sidney was made governor of 
these towns ; the Earl of Leicester captain-general of the forces. 
The States eagerly welcomed Leicester, who arrived on December 10, 
1686. He was made governor-general by the United Provinces, at 
the Hague, February 1, 1686, Maurice having previously been elected 
governor, admiral, and captain-general of Holland, Zeeland, and 
Friesland. 1 need hardly esplaia the causes of Leicester's failnre, 
and the actual mischief his incapacity did to the cause he was seat to 
promote. He showed himself undeserving of the ooafidenoe of the 
States, by aiming, as Anjou had done, at the sovereignty ; his 
behaviour was offensive, his policy weak ; Ms management tyrannical, 
extravagant, and ineffective. 

Alexander of Parma continued to enlarge and consolidate his 
acquiBitions. In December 1686, Leicester quitted the country, and 
returned to England to press the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The government he left, by one act, in the hands of the Council 
of State, reserving to hims^, by another, large portions of patronage 
and juriBdiction. It did nbt require this to sicken the Netherlands 
of the wretch. Parma was all the while gaining strength, yet 
Leicester had attempted to undermine the authority of Maurioe, who 
was the only person exercising sound government in the whole of the 
provinces. They complained to Elizabeth, who sent back her 
favourite in June 1687. But this did not torn the Inok. Alexander 
took Slnye in August, and rested awhile from his Ubours. Leicester 
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spent ihe time in intrigue and oonspirac; ; ttie Statee disoovered his 
treacheroas dedgns, oompMned &gain to Elizabetli, and pioonied his 
recall in December 1687. 

There wu now no longer an; pretenoe of peaoe between England 
and Spain. Mary Queen of Scots had been beheaded in Febnur; 
1587, and the fleets of the two powers were burning and plundering 
at aea. Philip's design of conquering England and bringing it bock 
b; force to the CathollQ religion was a part of the prc^iT&nmie of his 
alUanoa with the League now attempting revolution in Fntnce. Yet, 
even whilst the Spanish Armada was on its wa; to England, 
Elizabeth attempted to negotiate a peace for herself and her Nether- 
land towns with the Duke of Parma, the relations df each with Spain 
remaining unchanged. This expedient wae not entirely new. The 
goTemante of the Netherlands had been at war wi^ Francis L 
whilst Charles V. was at peace with him ; and Alva had had relations 
with Elizabeth herself not by any means parallel with those of 
Philip. This proposal, howeTer, considering Elizabeth's relations 
with the States, was too absord, and it came to nothing. During 
the excitement about the Armada, Alexander had no time for active 
proceedings against Maurice; and in September 1588 LeioeeteF's 
death relieved all parties from apprehensions of his return. The 
towns which he bad alienated from the common interest returned 
to allegiance) with the exception of Qertruydenberg, where the 
garrison had been thoroughly corrupted, and, after great cruelties, 
gave up the place to the Spanish governor. 

In 1689 the health of Parma failed, and the afEurs of the 
innvinoes looked up. Breda was taken — a very good exchange for 
Oertmydenberg — and Nimeguen seriously threatened. The French 
mm, moreover, now again distracted the attention of Parma. 
Maurice was growing in abili^ and in the confidence of the States ; 
in 16B1 be was elected governor of Guelderland. The north-westem 
provinces also showed signs of shaking off the Spanish yoke ; 
Nimeguen was at last won, October 22, 1691. In May 1692 Maurice 
pushed his conquests in Overyssel and took Steenwyck and the 
strongly fortified town of Corwierden. In December 1692 the Duke 
of IWma died, and Ernest of Mansfeld, who had been long acting 
as hia lieutenant, succeeded him. His government lasted two years, 
during which Maurice, who since the failure of Famese had taken 
rank as the greatest warrior of the time, took Gertruydenberg after 
a three months' siege, and isolated Gioningen by occupying and 
fortifying the frontier. On January 80, 1694, the Archduke Ernest 
arrived as snaoessor to Mansfeld, but his pmod of role is in itself 
nneventiol and lasted bnt a few months to Febroary 1696. It 
witnessed, however, another great triumph of Manrioe^ the capture of 
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OTODingen, wMoh he took on Jnlj 24, 1694. This success com- 
pleted the tenitoc; afterwards known aa the Seven United Provinces, 
with the exoeptioD of a few border towns. Maorioe had now 
recovered nearly everything that his father had lost since the Union 
of Utrecht. 

The next governor, Pedro Henriquez d'Azovedo, Count of 
Fuentea, did nothing but quarrel with the Flemings. Maorice 
strengtbened his position, to some extent, by an alliance with 
Henry IV., which, however, roused the jealousy of Queen Ehzabeth, 
who was anxious to maintain an influence on the Netherlands, 
although she would make no aacrifioe or exertioD to help them. But 
Fnentes was recalled in 1696, and Philip, now grown old, seems to 
have determined to submit to ciroumstanoeB and endure the idea of 
a permanent toss of the northern provinces. Not that ha would 
endure a peace or a reoognitian of independence : that was not to 
come yet for many years; but if by the sacrifice of a part the 
remainder could be retained, or if, by devoting more time and pains 
for the consolidation of the remaining portion, a atanding^ronnd 
could be formed from whence at some future period the other parts 
might be reconquered, he would be content. On the recall, there- 
fore, of Fuentee he appointed as governor the Archduke Albert of 
Austria, Archbishop of Toledo, and lately viceroy of Portugal. He 
arrived February 29, 169S. The French war was now raging, and 
Albert bad little time for anything else. He succeeded, however, in 
taking Hnlst from Maurice in 1696. Maurice, on the other hand, in 
1697 was very successful, and threatened Brabant with conquest. 
The alliance between England and France strengthened Maurice 
still more. The Statra did their best to prevent a peace between 
Henry and Philip in 1698, and resisted every attempt made by 
Philip, through the Emperor and the Kings of Denmark and Poland, 
to make some sort of terms. But they did not succeed in hindering 
the peace of Vervins ; they consoled themselves with a close alliance 
vrith Elizabeth. 

Philip's last transaction with regard to the Netherlands was, 
curiously enough, an act that might at an earlier date have kept 
them altogether for his house. He consented to part with them. 
He arranged a marriage between the Archduke Albert and his 
daughter Isabella: Isabella was to have the Netherlands in full 
sovereignty, the feudal suzerainty alone being reserved to the Kings 
of Spun. All difficulties were got over ; the Archduke was relieved 
from his archbishopric and all clerical obligations, and the marriage 
contract was signed shortly before the death of Philip : it was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1599. 

Here for the present we must cluse our sketch of the Netherlands 
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hiatorr. Henoeforth the war, although continuous, is mther a war 
of aggrmaion than of liberation : no great ohangee of attitude or 
frontier took place after the death of Philip, although Haurioe went 
on for twenty years and more startling the world with brilliant 
exploitB. Up to the year 1684, tho history of the Netherlands ia the 
history of Philip II. From that date wa see more clearly than 
before the working out of the other designs over which that astute 
and prudent, slow and sure monarch had brooded ao many years. 

In 1680, the King of Portugal died, and Philip found himself 
involved in a new interest which certainly did relieve for some time 
Uie peeasure of his power on the NetherUnda. The vacancy in the 
Portuguese throne bad been looked for with anxiety since the death 
or disappearance of Dom Sebastian in Africa in 1678. There were 
five candidates for the suooession : Antonio, prior of Crato, son oE 
Luis, brother of Joam IIL, but reputed illegitimate ; Joam, Duke 
of Braganza ; Boinucd, Duke of Forma ; Emanuel Philibert of Savoy ; 
and Philip, King of Spain. Philip was the son of ttie eldest sister 
of Henriquez, the Duke of Savoy of a younger sister ; the other three 
were descended maternally from a younger brother. On English 
prjnciplee these three claims would be better than Philip's : but, 
mere oonsanguinity considered, he came the nearest to the late King. 
What advantage, however, he had in that way he lost by the opera- 
tion of a law of Portugal, by which any princess who married a 
{ormgQ prince forfeited her right to the throne. In this disability 
the Prinoe of Parma and the Duke of Savoy shared. The Duke of 
Biagsnza's claim thus became aupremej and might fairly have been 
admitted bat for the strength and intrigue of Philip. Henriquez 
had seen the justice of that claim, but he dared not openly oppose 
Philip ; be appointed three regents who were to decide. Antonio, 
the [OTor of Crato, on the news of his uncle's death, betook himself 
to Idsbon without waiting for the decision of the regents ; threw 
himself into the arms of the deputies of the third estate, who claimed, 
certfunly without authority, the right of determining the suooeaeion, 
and declared himself King. Philip proclaimed war forthwith and 
sent in an army under Alva. The struggle was abort. Lisbon, army, 
and navy fell into Philip's bands, and he me proclaimed King of 
Portugal, as Philip I. Antonio mode a good fight for bis crown, 
and was supported in some measure by the intrigues of Elizabeth, 
as well as by a fleet under Sir Francis Drake ; he held out in the 
Azores for some little time, but was gradually edged out by Philip, 
who, by spending two years in Portugal, propitiated the people and 
obtained the full allegiance of both the kingdom and the oolonies. 
On returning to Spain he left the Archduke Albert as viceroy, who 
governed well and temperately. 
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Antonio, however, was Dot dead, but likely to give furtber 
trouble. He applied first to the French Court and afterwards to the 
English. Here in England he arrived in 1689, aftor the event of 
the Armada, and oonsequently met with a good deal of enoonisge- 
ment. The Qoeen deoUned to invade Portugal on his behalf, bat she 
was persoaded by the Earl of Eaaex to fumiah him with an arma- 
ment : a fleet of 120 Teasels and 20,000 men under Drake and 
Norris, under the idea that on the news of his arrival the people 
would rise and welcome him. As preoisel; the reverse appeared to 
be the feelings of the natives wherever the fleet attempted to land, 
the leaders of the expedition, with some little loss of gloty and credit, 
returned home. The whole expedition was discreditable and only to 
be excused on the ground of the long-standing hostility of Elizabeth 
to Philip and its similarity to some of the marauding speculations 
he had encouraged in Ireland. This is Antonio's last stroke for the 
crown; but three several false Sebastians played the rile of pre- 
tenders from time to time and gave Philip no small trouble between 
1686 and 1694. 

The relationa of Spain and England daring the two long reigns 
are extremely oomphcated and tedious ; and, although it is neces- 
sary to mention them again as I have done several times already, 
they would be better studied in connexion with the domestic 
history of our owdi country. Both Elizabeth and Philip were 
anxious throughout to avoid open war. Anythii^ like persona! 
or national friendship was impossible. The English hated the 
Spaniards as persecutors, and the Spaniards hated the English ae 
heretics ; nor is there any reason to believe that Elizabeth and Philip 
personally were exempt from the feelings with which their subjects 
respectively regarded each other. Yet both hated the French, and, as 
the French were nearer to both than either was to the other, it was 
by their relations to France that their public conduct, their political 
attitude, thdr aUianoea, war and peace, had to be guided. Under the 
gnlse of peace, therefore, each would do the other as much harm as 
possible, provided it did not result to the good of the third foe. 

Philip might be r^arded as the natural protector of the 
English Catholics; as Ms father's son, and as the most powerful 
Catholic sovereign, daring the abeyance, for such it was, of the 
Empire, and as having been once their King and done his best to 
secure the restoration of their religion. Tet, in consequence of Uie 
fact that the Catholic intrigues in England hinged on the fortunes of 
Mary Queen of Scots, he stood aloof from them : contenting himself 
with occasional remonstrance as to the heretical conduct of the 
Queen, or her hard usage of the Catholic party, but not until late in 
his reign intermeddling with their intrigues. This outward relation 
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continiied even tdter he had alloved himself to be di&wn into the 
Bidolfi plot, in 1669, and whilst the English ships were plundering 
his Beets in all qoarters of the world. No doabt the excommunica- 
tion of Elizabeth by Pius V. in 1670 rendered it diCBcnlt for Philip 
to retain friendl; oommnnioationB with her. But in 1672 we find 
her expelling the Netberiaod i«fngeee at the request of Alva; 
lelationB were drawn closer still in 1678, after the massacre of 8t 
Bartholomew; they l&i^aished during Elizabeth's flirtations with 
Alen^n : it was not ontU 1684 that the disoorery of Thro^orton's 
plot, and the share of the Bpanisfa ambassador in it, that Philip's 
representatiTe was removed from the English Court. By that time 
Elizabeth was hand and glove with the Netherl&nd Uberators : and 
although she did them little good, as we have seen, they certainly 
drew on her the determined vengeance of Philip. 

BinoB 1669 Philip bad taken up, though coldly, the cause of the 
imprisoned Queen of Boots : as his connexion with the Guises grew 
closer, his patronage of her became more ardent ; although he would 
not approve Don John's design of conquering England and marrying 
her, be hoped to make of her a use that would bring England to his 
feet Heo! execution oooordingly was a blow which he did not expect ; 
as a OaUicdic prince, as a long-enduring friend of Elizabeth, and as 
the ally of the League, he determined Uiat hia vengeance should be 
sign&L Hence the Armada in 1688, the result of seven or eight 
years of preparation ; hence Elizabeth's retaliation in Qalioia and 
Portugal the following year, and a state of war almost as desultory 
OS the state of peace that preceded it, lasting to the end of Philip's 
i«ign, and chiefly signalised by maraudiog expeditions and attacks 
on the Spanish colonies in Amerioa. This war outlived both Philip 
and Elizabeth ; giving the opportunity for occasional spurts of 
hostility and causing enormous Buffering and bloodshed: it was 
terminated by James I. in 1604. 

It would perhaps be wrong to omit the sad episodes of the 
asaaflsination of Esoovedo, Don John's secretary, in 1678, which led 
not remotely to his master's death ; and, consequent thereon, the 
disgrace of Antonio Perez, Philip's confidential minister, and his 
subsequent flight The latter proves that, notwithstanding Philip's 
rigonos government, the constitutional spirit was not yet extinct in 
Spain. Antonio Perez was supposed by Philip to have learned too 
many of his master's secrets, in particular to have been indiscreet as 
to the drcumstanoea of Escovedo's assassination, Philip was so 
alow and cautious that it sounds most improbable that he should 
have betrayed himself : but some reason of the sort there must have 
been, and Antonio must be sacrificed. Or it may have been that 
he had been the rival of Philip in the afFections of the Princess of 
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Eboli,' the Catholic King's miatress. Anyhow a charge of malvei- 
sation was bud against him : his conduct was made the subject <^ 
legal investigation, and he was sentenced to imprisonment, asile from 
oonrt, and a fine. Fiom the place of imprisonment he escaped and 
reached the frontier of Aragon, where he appealed to the jostiza. 
This secnred him by law a fair trial, but a fair trial Philip was 
dfitermined that he should not have : he ordered him to be arrested ; 
and the Aragonese at Saragossa rose against the act as an infringe- 
ment of their constitution. Fhilip upon this gave information to 
the Inquisition that he was a heretic, and the Inquisition claimed 
and secured him. The justiza appealed and the people raged : the 
Inquisition was attacked, and Perez managed to make his escape. 
But the quarrel did not end there. Philip sent an armed force into 
Aragon to punish the rioters. The justiza, Don Juan de lAuuza, 
headed the pecqale against the invasion ; the; deserted him on the 
approach of the soldiery, and he was seized and executed by Philip's 
order (1691). As for Perez, we hear no mora of hioL 

I have said, I think, enough already about Philip's leUtiona with 
France, down to the death of Hem? III. in 1S69. And his 
maintenance of the League in their opposition to Henry IV. belongs 
rather to the history of France than to that of Spun. His purpose 
was to place his daughter Isabella on the throne, to which as grand- 
daughter of Henry II. she might, but for the established law of the 
French succession, have had a claim ; or in default of that to 
procure for her the duchy of Brittany, the inheritance of Anne of 
Brittany, and heritable by his wife Elizabeth, or Isabella the 
daughter of Henry II. But the declaration by Henry IV. of hia 
adhesion to the Roman Church put an end to the schemes of the 
League and to the chances of Philip and Isabella in 1594. Henry, 
released by this act from the pressure of dvil war, devoted himself 
the next year to the hamiliation of Spain : and this seems to have 
given the deathblow to Philip's hopes of carrying out the policy for 
which all his life he bad been working and for which he had saorifioed 
his treasures and the liberties and lives of bis peoples. 

As the earlier war comes chiefly into French history, so this abort 
portion of it belongs to the Netherlands. The Anihduke Albert 
was Philip's general ; the battlefield the northern frontier. I have 
already mentioned the alliance between France, England, and Hol- 
land in 1696. In the year 1697 the Archduke captured Amiens, 
but Henry recovered it soon after : and early in 1698 peace was 
made at Vervins. By this Philip gave up, of course, all hia demands 
on France and Brittany : with the towns which the Archduke bad 
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tthea on the frontier doling the late itroggle. In retom he was 
permitted to retain the oonnty of Charolais, a part of the Bm^ndian 
heritage whieh was not yet quite lost sight of, snbject to the 
sozemm^ of Fmnoe. Hie last act for the disposition of the Nether- 
lands I need not now revert to. He died on September 18, 1698, at 
the age of eerenty-one. 

Few prinoes have ever lived for whom the voioe of impartial 
histoi; ventaree to say so little. Philip 11. was far the riohest 
ud moet powerful monanh in Chiistendom at the beginning of 
his reign: and his political infioenoe, owing to his relation to 
Hbe imperial family and his ooimexion with England, gave him 
a poaitioQ of puamonnt importance. He was better off than hia 
father, for be was not hampered with the management of 
Gttmany, an unprofitable dominion, or with the obligations of the 
imperial o£Soe. He had no serioiui diffionlty with the Papaoy or 
great tronble with Italy during the whole of his reign, or at least 
from 1659 to 1698. In Spain he had merely the Moorish war, 
whioh, tedious as it was, was not dangeroas or expensive. He 
engaged in no great war, or, ezoepting the Armada, in any great 
expedition. He received large revenues from Amerioa, and starved 
Ura government of the Netherlands, yet he inonrred no great expense 
in any undertaking except the building of the EsooriaL He was 
not an extravagant or laxnrions man. Yet he died exhausted and 
left his dominions on the decline. He was not a negligent ruler ; 
the King's hand was everywhere in the busineas of the State ; 
his letters were innamerable ; he kept in his own hands all the strings 
of his policy ; but no success came of all his poina. 

What is the secret ? That he trusted himself too mnoh and his 
semnta too little, was too slow and prudent and cautions ; that he 
took so long to ripen his plans that they betrayed rottenness before he 
executed them ; that he was a selfish ruler, ruling for himself and 
not for his people, that he had too great power and not enough 
mental strength ; all these may be true in a measure, but as reasons 
for his failure they are insufficient. He found Spain great and 
failed to keep her so ; be found the Netherlands strong and united 
and rich and likely to be contented with very few concessions : he 
lost haU of them and beggared the other half. This was Ms faUure. 
Is it religions bigotry that tempts an Englishman when he lays the 
whole failure to the charge of Philip's unbending determination to 
fon» the doctrines and discipline of the Roman Church on Christen- 
dom generally ? I confess I can see no other key to his designs ; 
and in this design I think we cannot but see that, if he entertained 
it, there is contained the secret of his fulure. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not say that Om detenninatloD 
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makes him worse than other kmgs. I oas believe that there &m 
minds to whioh it seems rather to escase his sins. The age waa on 
age of perseoators ; the Chtuoh herself, if ve ma; judge by tiie acta 
of her representatives, Protestant oa well as Catholic, had not learned 
the possibility or the wisdom of toleranoe. If we blame Philip as a 
perseoutor, we blame him not because be peiseouled, but beoanse he 
persecuted more relentlessly than any other prince, beoanse, standing 
at the head of Christendom, he did not rise Baperior to the vnlgai 
theory ; beoanse other prinoes persecuted in a moderate and more 
effectual way and so put him to shame. The German system ol 
repression is a proof that, bad as it was, there was a better system 
than that of the InquisiUon. The existenoe of Maximilian and 
William of Orange shows that the theory of persecution itself was 
not the only theory going. 

Still, I say, it is not fair to blame him for not being before or for 
being behind his age. The moral gnilt of the peisecutioD lies 
heavily on him, as it does on Charles V., because of the enthosiaam 
with whioh they pressed the ediots. But we are speaking now of 
political folly rather than of moral guilt. It was the persecution that 
aroused the fears of the Netherlanders about the Inquisition : it was 
to maintain the persecution that the Spanish soldiery was kept in the 
country; that the constitutions of the several States were broken 
down ; that the affection of every Netherlander in the land was 
alienated from him; that the churches be wished to protect were 
pillaged, and the doctrines he wished to eradicate were forced into 
premature popularity and hallowed with the devotion of oonntleas 
martyrs. The object he desired to secure was rendered impossible fay 
the means he used ; yet he persisted ; he directed the policy of Alva, 
whose administration accomplished the loss of the Provinces. He 
used then a policy that resulted in promoting the object which he 
intended to hinder ; and he persisted in it when its actual reenlt and 
tendency were clear enough ; he sacrificed everything to it : and he 
lost, oompuratively speaking, everything by it. He found that nothing 
but extermination oould make an end of the heretics. So he adopted 
the pohoyof extermination, but it has never been shown in history yrt 
that a king could annihilate a whole nation ; much less a creed, or 
even a sect, that thrives on persecution and spreads the more beoaDse 
it is obliged to spread secretly. If this was not politically foUyi I do 
not know how such a thing can he said to exist at alL 

Philip's treatment of his Spanish subjects, his policy in England, 
and his poHcy in France, although modified, as we have seen, by 
other LD^uences, were based on the same ruling desire. Next to the 
welfare of the Church came the welfare of his own house, without 
whose welfare the task that he had set himself oould not (rf course 
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be regarded as feasible : this priDoiple modified lus relations with 
Franoe and England. Bnt onl; so far ; where he ooald perseoate 
he did ; where he oould not, he urged the sTstem on those who were 
likely to be infloeooed and fomented rebeUion against those who 
would not be inflneaoad hy him. And all the while he saw the 
enemy that he wished to humble rising strongBr and stronger, saw 
England, whioh he had known as a poor exhausted shattered little 
atete, taking rank ae in old times with the chief powers of Europe ; 
saw on the throne of France a prinoe Catholic indeed in name, but 
so far from orthodox that his first Catholic act had been the Edict of 
Tideiation of Protestantism ; one, moreover, whose oonformify was 
olearly poUtioal, and as clearly not religioos ; who further still bad 
been Protestant and Catholic already twioe alternately and might be 
again. 

So I am obliged to sum up Philip's poUtioal career. It is no fancy 
estdmate: seldom in the world's history has there been so single- 
hearted a king ; seldom one whose pohoy tended bo persistently to 
one manifest and invariable object. Setting this aside, Philip might 
have been a good king : except in this direction he was not tyrannical, 
violent, or false. In this he was all three. 

We cannot help asking how his own people regarded him. There 
can be no doubt that the Spanish people admired and loved him. He 
spent the whole of his life in Spain, his religious instinct was one 
with that of the great majority of his sabjeots. Hs spoke their 
language and adopted in some respects their habits. What the 
Nelikerlands were to Charles, Spain was to Philip ; and to a certain 
d^^ree Spun had regarded Charles as the Netherlands did Philip. 
He drew his ministers from Spain as Charles had done from the 
Netherlands ; it was his own country, and the people were proud of 
their king, so rich and mighty and so faithfuL 

Setting aside, again, the religious question and the Inqoisitiou as 
a part of it, Philip was not a bad king oonstitntionally. He did not 
quench the embers of national life which hod been suffered to survive 
the cmshing act of Charles V. in 1S89. That act, as you will 
remember, had reduced the Cortes to practical insignificance, by 
fixing the number of towns represented in it at eighteen, and so 
placing the disposal of the votes at the royal commtuid. Bat, as I 
have often hod occasion to remark with regard to earlier history, the 
advice and influence of a oonstitntional assembly do not always 
correspond with their coercive power. A strong king will ask advice 
and listen to remonstrances where a weak one cannot afford to do 
either ; the king who is above the need of jealousy will be able to 
use and willing to defer to national and constitutional safeguards. 
So Philip did. He did no harm to the Spanish constitution by using 

«9 
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it and teaving it as h« fotmd it. The Cortes still had certain powers 
whioh, as h« ooold manage the Cortes by fair meana, be was not 
tempted to abridge bj fonL The Cortes still had the excIadTe 
right to grant supplies, and he only ocoasionally attempted to nise 
supplies without them. The Cortes were oalled very frequently 
indeed, and what the King asked for they granted. The 
nobles had ceased to sit in the Cortes, or at least to attend them 
regnlarly, PMlip made no attempt to bring them back to their 
duty ; he knew that it would have provoked rebellion, that the 
preservation of their immunitieB was a guarantee of their pacific 
oondoot. They became mere grandees, mere oourtieni ; gamblers 
and iotrigners ; and as the absence of war gave them no chance of 
developing energies in a manly direction, they lost and lowered the 
old Spanish character by follies and extravaganoes that in another 
direction made way for the rapid decline of Spain. 

But the Cortes, although powerless to resist, were able to advise 
uid to remonstrate : they retained the right of granting supplies, but 
had lost that of seeing their complaints remedied before they granted 
them ; they retained the right of legislation, but they had lost the 
power of preventing the King from uttering ordinances that would 
have the force of laws. Their remonstranoes remain on record to 
show that although the King had power to take the supplies, and to 
make the laws, he bad not the will to provoke opposition by refusing 
to hear remonstrance. The voice, it is true, is feeble and tuvai, 
but still it is uttered ; the word is spoken although the King is not 
forced to hear it. There is some moral weight in the utterances of 
a nation so governed. 

Some of these remonstrances are interesting as illoatiating thefinal 
struggles of the medieval ideal of administration, aooording to the 
spirit of which the King should live on his own estates, not by 
taxation, and every hardship of the people is ascribed to the extrava- 
gances of the Court. The Cortes of VaUadoUd in 1658 complain of 
the expense of the royal household ; the only matter in which Philip, 
acting on the plan of bis Borgundian ancestors, was magnificent or 
lavish: they set before Philip both the ruinous cost and the bad 
example of the extravagance : without effect. Again and again, too, 
they complain of the alienation of domain lands of the crown, 
throwit^ the maintenanoe of government more and more on the 
eontributions of the nation against the sole of titles and offices — 
a plan in use in Spain as well as in France and Italy for the recruit- 
ing of an exhausted exchequer; against the imposition of taxes 
unauthorised by the Cortes themselves, as Philip's financial 
difQoulties occasionally compelled him to do, and for which he 
pleaded necessity aa his excuse : they urged on him the codification 
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of the monieipol law of Castile, the iaoKase of the aaiaxies of jadgea, 
the proraotion aooording to the light the; had of commeroe and trade ; 
the putting down of the Inxnt; of ooaohes, and the mainteoanoe of 
the national amusement of boll-fighting. Their moat impratant 
reoommendatioc, however, was that of forbidding the exportation of 
gold and silTer. 

Philip acted on their advice in the man; aunptoai; laws whiob 
mark hifi leign, running into the moat minnte particnlurs of dresb 
and expeodituze. We ma; laugh at such vestigeB of ancient inds- 
pendenoe ; bat the nation that retains even these has not lost all, 
and the aovereign who anffera them to oontinne to exist is ao far forth 
not qnite a tyrant. VaUat quantum (o redeem Philip 11. 



LECTURE Vm 

FBOU THB AOOBSSIOH OF HflKBY lU. OP FBAHOH TO THE 
PBAOB 07 VBBTIMB, 16T3-ISS8 

Br the death of Chatlee IX, the famil; of Catherine de M^dioia was 
rednoed to two sons and a daughter : Henry, King of Poland ; Francis, 
l>ake of Alen^on ; and Margaret, Queen of Navarre. Outaide the 
immediate drole (he King of Navarre stood next in suooession, and 
after him the Cardinal of Bourbon and the Prinoe of Condd. Neither 
Henry nor Franois was married, and Charles IX. was the only one 
of the family who had any child. The Proteatant auooeasion beoame 
a long step nearer by Mb death : and the proapect from that time 
oonatituted an element in the troublous complication of partiea. 
Philip kept his eyes open on France since the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
1678. It was indeed a atroke of luck on wbiob he had not counted. 
Charles IX. and his advisers had not only rid the Catholic faith of 
some of its moat dangerous foee, but had also brought on the 
French name an amount of odium which made it detestable through- 
out Europe, and whitewashed the amel persecutions of Philip Mm- 
self. He seems to havefeltfrom henceforth that France had incapaci- 
tated herself from troubling him, and had broken decisively and 
oonolnsively with Elizabeth. Accordingly he and Alva reconciled 
themselves with the Qneen of England, and watched complacently 
to see what suicidal act the French would perpetrate next ; not yet 
actively interfering, but ready to give a helping hand to any scheme 
that might destroy heresy or help the self-destmotion of the house 
of Talois. 

The new King hastened from Poland with unseemly hnrry ; when 
htt arrived in France he took matters much more easilj. On 
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September 6, thiee months nf ter his brother's death, he met his mother, 
the King of Navane, and the Dake of Alen^on, whom she had released 
from oonfinement, at Pont BeauToisin ; thenoe he prooeeded to Lyons, 
and there, in ooimcil, determined, ocmtrary to the advioe of Uazi- 
milian and the Venetians, to proseoate the war agsinat the Hognenots. 
Although this straggle seems as worthy of the n&me of a dvil war as 
some of the others which preceded it, it is not numbered amongst 
them : partly, I suppose, beoaase it had no great battle, or any 
defined beginning or ending. The government dearly was in a very 
helpless state : the Huguenots were in arms in the north and west 
and south, and Bochelle was the headguarterg of a oonfedetat^ 
which oonld hardly be regarded as compatible with the health of a 
Catholic state. After a vain attempt to satisfy the maloontenta in 
lAnguedoc, Henry went to Bheims and was crowned (February 1675), 
and immediately after married Louise of Vaudemont, to whom he was 
as faithful as the men of his family generally were to thsir wives. 

The party of the Politiqaee as auch had now dieoorered that their 
position was untenable. Franais of Alenfon, seeing that line closed 
to him, declared himself on the aide of the Huguenots. He was a 
prince of no principle, bad temper, and Bmall capacity except for 
giving trouble ; bat he was heir to the throne, and chose to play the 
not uncommon rdle of heira, ths head of the opposition. Matters 
were in suspsnae, the Huguenots not moving except for defence, and 
the government not attacking. On September IS Alen^on fled from 
court to Dreux and was there joined by many of the nobles who 
were dissatisfied with the King or who favoured ttte Protestuits. The 
King, as you probably all know, gave enough reason to everyone 
to find fault with him ; his conduct and court were abominable and 
ignominiouBly Ucentious, and he had no principles except selfishness 
and bigotry. 

At the some time the Prince of GondS brought into the country 
a body of Qerman mercenariee whom he had hired, and prepared tor 
war. Catherine averted the immediate outbreak by prevailiog on 
the Duke of Montmorency, whom she rdeased from the Bastile for 
the purpose, to negotiate an interview with Aleufon, after which a 
truce for six months was mode (November 22) ; but the truce lasted 
no longer than March. In that month John Cssimir, the Palatine^ 
arrived with 8,000 more Germans, and on hearing the news, Henry 
of Navarre made his escape from Court and declared himself a 
Oalvinist. The Queen mother, seeing no ohanoe of success in <^Ma 
war, now negotiated for peace. Alen^on was bought over by the 
gift of Anjoo, and henceforth bears the title. The Count Palatine 
was also to rec^ve an endowment, and the edicts in favour of the 
Huguenots were to be confirmed for the fifth time (May 14, 1576). 
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This pacifiaatioa led direotl; to the formation of the League. 
The Gniflee and their adherents were intensely di^^asted by it. The 
King, piofeBsedly the most Catholio of men, one of the oontriTera 
of the St. Bartholomew maaaaoie, had yielded the demands of the 
heretiofl without a blow. The Lengae dates from the formation of a 
oonfederation tA F^ronne in coiueqneoee of this disgast. The Holy 
Onion was immediately patronised, if not derised, by the GuiseB ; 
the Kng of Spain and the Pope were made protectors of it. Its 
purpose was deolaied to be the maintenanoe of the G&tbolio religion ; 
its real object, probably even at this remote distance of time, was 
to keep the £ing of Nararre and the Prince of CoDd4 out of the 
eacoession. The leaguers swear to grant to the provinoee the rights 
they possessed in the time of CIotIb ; to proceed against all who 
refuse to accept the Union without acceptance of person, and to 
render faithful service and prompt obedience to a chief to be named. 

The Huguenots, alarmed at the threatening proceeding, clamoured 
for the assembly of the States General. They met at Blois in 
Hovember, with a result contrary to their hopee. Tlie pacification 
wM annulled, the Iieague authorised, and the King made the head of 
it. War was determined on, and the Duke of Anjou, so lately the 
head of the Protestants, was nominated by the King to the command. 

After some slight successes on the Duke's part, early in 1577, 
Queen Catherine again set to work to make peace. 8he took some 
of her young ladies to N^iac, the King of Navarre's seat, and 
seduced him into compliance. In October peace wss made at 
Poiotiers : the fifth war ended, and the sixth pacification was issued, 
not quite so faTonrable as the last, in consequence of the conquests 
of Anjou. 

The history of 1578 is a record of court scandals. Towards the 
close of U, Anjou went off to the Netherlands, wliere we have traced 
his adventures already. In 1679, Queen Catherine took another 
journey to see Heniy, and anything like an open war was avoided 
ontil the end of the year, when the Doke of Montmorency was 
ordered to demand cj Henry some fresh guarantees, which he 
refused. Whether Henry was simply biding his time, or whether 
he really did fall a victim to the snares of Catherine and ber young 
ladies, or whetlier he to a certain extent did both, enjoyed their 
society and waited for bis opportunity, I dare not say ; but from 
this point he became a changed man so far as war and bnainess were 
oonceomed. He took the head of his party and welcomed the 
sommons to war. He began by t^ng Cahors by surprise in Hay 
1680, and the surfsrise extended through the whole of France. His 
[vomptness, bravery, and valour were at onco conspicuous; the 
Huguenots had never bad sucb a leader, and the Count was not 
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prepared to fight with him. Anjoa waa brought back from Brabant 
to pacify him. 

The Bixth war ended in November, against the wishee of Cond£, 
who wae under engagements with the Palatine and wanted to bnng 
in a German foroe. This peace was favourable to the Pioteetants. 
I do not think it necessary to dwell on the details of these paoifica- 
tions : besidee the oonfirmation of toleration, in which they agre^ 
th^ contun little more than arrangements as to the oantionary 
towns, the vUlet da sHveti, or material gnaranteee left in the hands 
of each party, which arrangsmentfi differ aooordii^ as fortune has 
favoured or frowned on the respective parties during the preceding 
campaign. From 1681 onwards, the Duke of Anjou was in the 
Netherlands ; and thus one great iiindranoe to peace was ramoved. 
The Huguenots continued in a oondition of uneasy watching ; the 
Comrt, abandoned to scandals and penances alternately or in oom- 
bination. So three years passed. 

Id 1684, the Duke of Anjou died (June 10), and the suooeseion 
at onoe lay open to Henry of Navarre. The true object of the 
leaguers now was manifested. Henry mnat be set aside and a new 
candidate found. Ultimately, no doubt, the saoceadon was to come 
to the Duke, of Guise. Already the notios was being spread that 
the whole reign of the house of Hugh Gapet was a long usurpation, 
and that the descendant of Charles the Great was the nghtfnl 
sovereign. The Duke of Qnise was saoh a deeoendant, alUioogh 
the dizeotnesB of the descent might be questioned, as he was 
only a oadst of the honse of Lorraine; but then primogenitore 
was not a main feature of the system of the Earlings. Still, until 
this could be arranged, a new candidate was found, the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, brother of King Antony of Navarre and nnde 
to King Henry. The Duke of Guise waa deolsied chief cA the 
League. Henry III. took the alarm. Catherine, whose powers of 
intrigue must now have been failing, leaned towards the Guise 
rather than to the Bourbon. The next year the Cardinal, having 
obtained the eatiotion of the Pope and Philip, pronounoed himself 
heir presumptive (March 81, 1685) and published a programme d 
the reforms which he intended when he should be King. This 
drew together Henry III. and the King of Navarre. But the recon- 
ciliation was momentary. In July Henry IIL pronounoed against 
the Protestants again, and revoked all the edicts in their favour. 
And this rash act produced the eighth war : the war of the three 



The year 1686 was oocuped with oonstant skinnishee, con- 
spiracies, and new combinations of parties. The prinoipal com- 
bination was one called the League of the Sixteen, the sixteen 
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qntuiara of P&ris, composed of oieatorae of the Duke of Guise, 
and BWom to the destmotion of Heniy m. ; bnt the oouBpimoy 
was betrayed and its execution prevented bj the Dnke of Epernon, 
one of the King's favourites. Its onl; result, and that not arrived 
at until the next year, was to throw Henr; into the anna of the 
Kng of Navarre. In October the latter won a great viotorj at 
Oontras, in Guienne, over the Duke of Joyense ; but the advantage 
was more than oounterbalanoed by the soooess td Guise against the 
German auxiliaries. 

From the opening of 1688 events follow more rapidly. The 
King was only thirty-ais years old, and it might have been thought 
tlut the Guises might have waited for some aoddent that wonld 
have simplified matters, or might have determined to turn their 
hofltility against Henry of Navarre, who, indeed, wia but two years 
younger than the King, and, like him, ohildless. But the immense 
popularity which the Duke of Guise had acquired iii France, and 
espedally in Paris, which by the conspiracy of the Sixteen was 
engaged altogether on the side of the League, seems to bare inspired 
him and bis family with the most aubitioas designs and a lage tor 
thedr early fulfilment. Although the war was still supposed to be 
proceeding, Henry of Navarre had returned to his mistress, and 
the Gaisea were devoting all their arts to make the King con- 
temptible. His mind was kept in oonetant alarm by the threats of 
assasrination ; his feelings constantly outraged by the sermons, 
the pamphlets, the open insults of the leaguers. The Duchess of 
Montpensier, the Duke's sister, showed a pair of golden scisaors 
with which she intended to clip tbe locks of the last of the Valois. 

In February 1688 tbe heads of the League met at Nancy, and 
drew np a programme of eleven articles to be presented to the King, 
Amongst these was a demand for the reception in Franoe of the 
desreea of Trent and the eatablishment of the Inquisition. This 
measure stung Henry HI. into action. He forbade the Duke of 
Guise to come to Paris. Notwithstanding this, on Hay 9, he 
jsssented himself there, and the Eing began to tremble for his 
aalety. An attempt made by him three days after to introdnce a 
royaUst force into tbe city produced an outbreak among the 
dtizens which would, but for the presence of Guise, have ended in a 
general nussaore. This vras called the Day of the Barrioadas. The 
remit was to throw the oity at the feet of Guise, and to force Henry 
to flight The next day. May 18, he retired from Paris to Ghartres, 
and thence, without complying with tbe petitions of tbe Parisians 
tor his return, lo Bouen, where, on July 18, he made his peaoe with 
the Leagoa and iasned a new edict of reunion which prohibited the 
iuoeewion of a Huguenot prince. 
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Hem; moat bav« been driTen very hard before he oooBented to 
thia, for tbe King of NaT&rte's right of suooession was to faim an 
assonuioe of life : even the Sixteen would not aaa&Bsinate him to pat 
A Huguenot on the tbione. But it is not (dear that the edict was 
iBflued in ill faith. Heni^ waa not wanting in onnning, bnt it is 
not likely that he had yet contemplated the coup de main which he 
executed in Deoembei : it is more probable that he wag roused to 
extreme meaaurea by the open contempt of Quiae and the brutal 
thr«ata of the Dnke of ISajeaae. He summoned the estates to 
Blois in September : the sittings continued until December ; and on 
the 28rd of that month, Henry, by an oi^aniaed oonsisiaoj of 
for^-fiv« bravoa, asaaBsinated the Dnke of Guise and the Cardinal 
hia brother, and imprisoned the Cardinal of Bourbon and other of 
the dangerous noblea. 

There ia little difficulty in apportioning the guilt of thia proceed- 
ing. Ouise deserved death aa a traitor and revolutioniat ; Henij 
ridily deewed all the evil that Guise had deviaed againat him : the 
Fevolationaiy aoheme of the Duke wa« ae unlawful as the aasassiiia- 
tion. Both were scoundrels : Ouise a plausible one, Henry a pitiful 
one ; Guise perished plausibly, Henry conspired pitifully. 

The immediate oonaeqoence of the murder was to throw France 
into a frantic panic The Duke was at once the favourite of the 
people and the defender of the Chuioh. The people rose in arms, 
and the olei^ preached excommunication and revolution. In the 
early days of this year (January 6, 1G89), Catherine de M6dioi8 died. 
Henry lost his most faithful counsellor in hei : he had no army : 
the whole kingdom was against him, on the one side the League 
which he had fiuled to oruah ; on the other the Huguenots with 
whom be and the League were both at war. Hs preferred the lesser 
evil to the greater, and threw hlmaelf on the generosity of Henry of 
Navarre. The two Kings joined on April 80 at Tonia (whither Henry 
had retired from Blois and summoned the Parliament of Paris), and 
marched tc^ther to beaiege the capitaL 

In the meantime the leaguers had strengthened thor position. 
They had lost their most popular chief, but the feelings that had 
exalted Wm to popularity still existed. The clergy of Paris had 
compelled the Parliament to swear to avenge the death of Guise. 
The oaths had bean taken on compulsion, and by like compulsion 
the Sorbotme was made to approve the revolution. But the snb- 
misaion of the Parliament was not so prompt as to deceive the 
leaguers. On January 16, Busay Leolerc, governor of the Bastille, 
aneated fifty membera, with the president AchiUe de Hactai, a just 
and loyal man, at their head, and swore the remaining twen^-six 
to the League, on the crucifix. On Febroarj 10, the Puke of 
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MaTrame amved in Fftris, aod was deoUred lieatenant-genenl of the 
Fo^ eetate and orown of Fnuioe. 

Both partiee were now ready for war, but the plnoea whioh, 
witiiont heiiig for the Leagoe, had token part with the King in the 
WAT against the Huguenots, now forsook him. In the ncnih and 
east of France the League was all-powerfuL Still tlie two kings 
adviuiced on Paris. On the 81st Henry took up his quarters at St. 
Cloud, on August I he was wounded with a poisoned dagger by 
Jaoqoes CUotent, and on the 2nd he died. Of him, as of his brothers, 
little need be said beyond what comes oat ia their history : and the 
lees the better. He was a clever, orael, abandoned, handsome, pitiful 
creaiue ; the worst, perhaps, of his house, and, if eo, the wont king 
of the worst faouly tiiat ever reigned. 

The death of Henry m. at onoe placed the kingdom in the 
condition of revolution. Henry IV. wee witii the army before Paris, 
and endeavoured to take advantage immediately of his position. He 
ofEered to swear to maintain the Catholic religion, and even to extend 
no further tolerance to the Protestants than had been secured by the 
odiets, so often changed, repealed, and re-enacted, of Henry HI. 
The larger part of the nobles who were with the wmy readily 
acknowledged him : but the minions of the late King, the Duke of 
Epamon and others, refused and withdrew, reducing the army so 
mach that Henry was unable to press the si^^ of Paris at once, and 
had to make a march into Normandy to join hia Knglish auxiliaries 
before he could renew it. The Doke of Mayenne hastened into the 
same province to meet him, but he wae beaten at Arques, Beptem- 
her SI. On Henry's return to the siege, however, in November, 
Mayeone was strong enough to embarrass him for the time, and he 
retired through a submissive coimtry to Tours. 

On November 21, Hayenne pnxjaimed, as King Charles X., the 
f>f<1in«.l of Bourbon, who was still a prisoner, as he had been since 
the assassination of Quise, and who spent the fnw remaining months 
of his life (until May 9, 1590) in the same captivity. He, poor man, 
had awakened from his dream of sovereignty, and acknowledged his 
nephew as King. 

Early in 1590 the League was strengthened by the adhesion of 
the I^pal legate, Cardinal Cajatan, who had been sent by Sixtus V. 
in the hope of converting Henry IV., but, contrary to his iustruotions, 
threw himself on to the party of Mayenne. 

On March 14, Henry won the battle of Ivry and entirely 
demolished the army of the Duke of Mayenne, strengthened by 
auxiliaries from all the Catholic powers. In the night after this 
triumph he again (May 7) approadied Paris and began a blockade. 
The Parinans tbemsalves, embittened sufficiently to begin, were 
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spirited to reeistanco hj the Dudhesa of UontpenBier, the Dake of 
Nemoun, the legate, ftnd the Spanish ambasaador. The siege was 
not ndsed until August 80, when Henry had to go to meet the army of 
Alexander Farneee, which was advandng from the Netherlands. 
Duringthese months the Parisians snffered the extremities of famine; 
and terrible stories ace told of o&imibaliflm and other hoxwn. 
During this pressure and the ruin of the Leagna whidt reeolted 
from the defeat at Ivry the leaders were divided. 

The death of the Cardinal of Bourbon threw the title to the 
crown again into dtapnte. Philip 11. claimed it tor his daughter 
Isabelle, the granddaughter of Henry H. The Duke of Lorraine 
claimed it for his son. The natural desire of the French Leaguers 
was for the young Duke of Guise, for whom a title might be oontrived 
by a marriage with the Infanta Isabelle. This roused the jealousy 
of the Duke of Mayenne, who regarded himself as the elected chief of 
the kingdom and as the suooessor, so far as the League was 
ooQoemed, to the merits and claims of his elder brother. The 
matter could not be decided whilst all parties were in arms. 

Alexander of Parma, having relieved Paris, retired without a 
battle, harassed in the rear by Henry. In the south of France 
Lesdiguidres cleared away the Duke of Savoy and his pretensionB and 
took Orenoble. Bo the year 1690 ended; the afiEairs of Henry 
continuing to prosper, but neither party having yet a decided 
preponderance over the other. The struggle continued through the 
winter. In January Henry attempted to surprise Paris and the 
Lorrainers to sarprise Bt. Denis, both in vain. A declaration of 
Gregory XIV. in March against Henry IV. was reo«ved with 
indignation in France, and helped rather to increase the dissensions 
in the League. 

A new plan was now ^ejected. The young Cardinal of 
Bourbon, brother to the Prince of Cond£ who died in 1587, was 
pitched on for a candidate. The Duke of Guise was the candidate 
of the Sixteen, deserting the interests of the Duke of Mayenne, who 
was oonduoting the struggle in the provinces. With this view they 
wrote to Philip II. proposing the marriage between the Duke and 
Isabelle; chance threw the letter into the hands of Henry lY., 
who very prudently transmitted it to Mayenne and roused him to 
action against the tyranny of the Sixteen. The King, without 
wasting his forces, awaited his time, sure that the oonflicting views 
of the leaguers must tell in his favour, and in the meantime 
securing the places, such as Chartres and Bouen, on which Paris 
depended for provisions, and preparing for another siege. 

In December 1B91 the Dake of Mayenne returned to the capital, 
dismixsed Bossy Le Glere from the government of the Bastille, and 
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hanged thiee of the leaders of the Sixteen. This, and the prompt 
action of the Parliameat to reetore order, had the efTect of placing 
Paris, internall; at least, in security for a time. 

The events of the next jear, 1S92, were not favonrable to Henry, 
and it is marked with no great saooesB. He h&d not snooeeded in 
taking Bonen, which the Marshal Biron besieged on November 11 
in the [NFeeeding year. The siege oontinoed antil April 80, when 
the Duke of Pturma compelled the King to retire. In the summer 
Henry took Epemay, bat loet his great soldier, the Marshal Biron. 
He gained nothing but the glory of gallant exploits. The leaguera 
made head again in the south, in Languedoc especially, under the 
Joyenses, the old favourites of Henry HI., matched against Lesdi- 
goitres, the govemor of Dauphin^. Both parties were exhausted, 
however, in the oentree of life ; neither being strong enough to 
procure or raiforoe snpplies : England only slowly remitting money 
and men to Henry, and Philip fighting rnther in his own interest 
than on behalf of the Leagae. The Duke of Mayenne, aware of 
this, determined to pat an end to the dissensions of the League, 
&nd anmmoned the States General to Paris on January 6, 1698, 
for the election of a king. They met on the 86th, and had a long 
sitting. Instead of strengthening the League, this assembly proved 
to be a long step towards the break-up. The Duke of Mayenne 
was finally disappointed. 

The Duke of Feria, the Spanish ambassador, on April 2, demanded 
the abolition of the Salio law, and the crown of France for the Infanta ; 
and, although the proposal wee received with a storm of ind^nation, 
Mayenne saw that his game was lost. He prevailed on the States 
to parley with the King. Several oonferenoes took place between 
April 29 and May 17 : the representative of Henry being the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, that of the League the Archbishop of Paris : on the 
oonolu^on of these Henry declared himself a Roman Catholic. Had 
he only the League to contend with, this event might have finished 
the war ; but the Spamards, who wanted the crown for their Infanta, 
and to whom Henry as a Catholic was only a more formidable 
enemy than he bad been as a Protestant, drew great part of the 
nobles of the League into continued hostility. They now proposed 
the marriage of the Duke of Ouiae with the Princess, the old plan of 
the Sixteen ; and prevented a reconciliation between the King and 



But whilst they were deUberating Henry was acting ; and, what 
was quite as important, a reaction was setting in in Paris, now 
relieved from the tyranny of the Sixteen. Henry, on June 18, took 
Dreux, and so prevented the arrival of provisions at Paris from the 
side of Normaody. On July 28, he made a solemn recantation of 
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all hie heredes at St. Denis, great numbers of tha Fftriaiaiu 
attending on the occasion. Paris still held out, bat the efforts of 
th6 leagaeis were becoming Bpaamodio and disorganised. The land 
was thorooghl; wear; of war ; dty after city deserted the leagaers' 
party, and the foreign allies showed dearly that th«r own interest stood 
first with them. The war was still continued, however, with some 
vigour in Langnedoc and Brittany. 

Hatters being thus, Henry determined to wait no longer for his 
coronation. On February 27, 1684, the ceremony took place at 
Ohartres : the policy of Utis was soon apparent. Within a month 
Paris (March 2S) teoeived him as King ; Bouen followed within a 
week ; and shortly after the Doke of Guise submitted. The Parlia- 
ment of Paris was recalled from Tours and leJnstated : the clergy 
repented of the attitude they had taken towards Henry ; and the 
University, freed from the fears of the Sixteen, declared its real 
sentiments. The Jesuits, the only religious body which refused to 
acknowledge the King, were compelled by a decree of the Parliament 
to quit Paris ; Henry saw himself at last in undisputed possession 
of his hardly earned royalty, although frequent attempts at assassina- 
tion showed him tiiat the spirit which the League had oonjnred up 
was not yet exorcised. 

Two difiSoulties, however, were yet in store tar him : the hostility 
of Spain and the financial difficulties which he had to enoountet as 
soon as the restoration of peace should make the payment of his 
debts and those of the State incumbent on him. These, sufficiently 
great already, wero largely increased by the measures which pro- 
cured his last sueoeesea. He had expended vast sums or vast 
promises in order to obtain the adhesion of the cities which had 
favonred the League : Paris itseU had been, as he said, sold rather 
than snrrendered to him. The rewards of snooessfol intriguers and 
reconciled enemies came to an enormous sum, for the payment of 
which he had to look to a country desolated by war and exhausted 
by long misgovemment Fortunately, in the year of the surrender 
of Paris, B'O, the intendant of the finances, who had been a great 
rascal, died, and Henry was able to take counsel with Bosny, his 
great minister, whom I shall call henceforth by his bettet-lmown 
name of Bully, for the restoration of the public confidence. This, 
however, did not begin immediately. Nor was it until 1601 that 
the real reform commenced ; but Sully had it ever in view, and ont; 
waited the restoration of peace to bring matters round. During 
these five years, unfortunately, extrayaganoe and embezzlement, and 
consequently oppressive taxation, oontinued to be the order of the 
day. The war with Spain continued four years after the surrender 
of Paris. 
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Nothing oan, I think, abaw more oleul; the exhaueted oondition 
of FruKM than the preaent state of uBaiia. Hem; wbii in peaceable 
posaesaion of the central proTiiu»8, and the oitiee almost eveiywhere 
had joined him. Bat the aathorit; of the leaden of the Leagae 
was by no means extiaot. The Duke of Uajeone was strong in 
Bargood;, of which he had been, and perhaps was still, the governor ; 
and in Brittany the Doke of Mercoaar, ambitious of becoming an 
independent prince, was still, by hook or by crook, bent on oarrying 
ont the plan, the hopes of whoae snooeas had first attached him to 
the Leagae. 

With Spain the relations of Henry were onriooB enough. As 
King of France he was not at war ; as King of Navarre and enemy 
of the Leagae he was in irreconcilable contention. Philip had no 
idea of peace ; he gathered into one organisation the reUos of the 
Leagae, and tried to revive the hopes of Mayenne. Henry at last, 
tired of intrigue and pretence at negotiation, declared war against 
Spain on February 17, 1696. 17he seat of the war was Burgundy. 
Philip perhape had some idea of re-opening the old olalms of his 
family ; on that side, moreover, the opening was ready for him 
throngh Franohe-Comt^ : in Borgnndy, too, the Duke of Mayenne 
was strong. Against Mayenne himself Henry sent Charles de 
Biion, the yonng Marshal, who came to grief a few years afterwards ; 
against the Spanish general Valesco, the Constable of Castile, he 
entered the field himself. He won a victory at Fontaine FranQaise 
with a very small force, and was enabled to traverse Burgundy 
entirely, bringing the whole province into allegiance. He then 
moved on to Lyons, where also he was reccdved with joy. Bnt these 
advantages were ooonterbalanced by the suooess of the Spanish 
general, Fuentes, on the Flemish border, where he took several 
Important posts and perpetiated great ravages. 

On S^tember 17, 1696, Henry completed his reconciliation with 
the Chnioh by receiving absolution from the Pope : immediately 
after he granted the Duke of Mayenne a truce for three months, 
which was followed in January 1696 by a peace or reconciliation. 
Henry generously took on himself the enormous load of debt under 
whieh the Duke was crushed, and exaoted no other revenge from 
him than by taking him a very long quick walk which reduced 
the onbi^;^ prince, who was very fat and short-winded, to a state 
of dissolution. 

Even this did not produce a complete pacification. It was not 
until February 1696 that the King got hold of Marseillee : the Duke 
of Epemon maintained Provence in hostility, and the Duke of 
Uercoenr held out still in Brittany. Hem; did not, moreover, gain 
any signal advantage over the Spaniards, who went on taking town 
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after town in Picardy. The fall of GaUus in April and of Ardres in 
Ma; 1696 waa followed but not remedied by the recovery of Ja 
F4re. Bnt in the following 3rear Amieos was taken on Kforch 11. 
At last Henry rooBed himself to action. ' I have been playing Uie 
King of France long enough ; now it is time to sot King of Mavarre.' 
He marohed forttiwith into Pioardy, and besieged Amiens. It did 
not yield, however, until after ax months' siege, when Biron took it 
on September 36. 

From this moment Henry's fortnnea prospered. He fonnd the 
Dnlie of Mayeuse faithful : he was able to negotiate for peace with 
Philip n. One by one the elements of difiGcolty and disorder were 
got rid of. The Duke of Savoy, whrae oonstfuit attempis on the 
eastern provinces were irritating if not dangerous, waa tbotonghly 
homiliated by Lesdigmdres. In February 1598 the King saw him- 
self at last at liberty to go into Brittany to bring the Ihike of 
Mercceur to his senses. On Henry's approach the Dnke prepared for 
submission : he offered his daughter and heiress as wife to Henry's 
elder son by Qabrielle of Estr^ee, and resigned the government of 
Brittany, taking his departure to Hungary to fight against the Turks. 
In this Hubmission the whole machinery of the Le^ue came to an 
end. MeiwBur, although only a leaguer for his own purposee, bad 
encouraged and fostered every remaining spark of disaffection, and 
in his fall the League was finally extinguished. 

After holding tiie estates of Brittany at Betmes, Henry proceeded 
to Nantes, where he issued his famous Edict in favour of Hbs 
Huguenots on April 18, 1698. The Ediot of Nantes not only con- 
firmed all the edicts of toleration issued by the former kings, bnt 
granted to the Protestants free admission to all places of trust, 
honour, and profit ; the establishing of Chambers in the cities in 
which the Catholics and Protestents should be in equal numbers, 
and theopening of the Universities to Protestant as well as Catholic. 

The treaty of Vervins, which was signed the next month, put an 
end to the war with Philip vrithout any sacrifice of the territory or 
honour of France. The county of Gharolais was secured to the King 
of Spain, but under the suzerainty of France ; all the acquisitions 
made by the fluocessive governors of the Netherlands in the north of 
France were surrendered to Henry. Pliilip'a claim to the crown and 
to the duchy of Brittany collapsed at the same time, although his 
righte as well as those of Henry to Spanish Navarre were formally 
reserved. The county of Charolois renudned in the hands of his 
posterity until it was seized by Lewis, Prince of Cond^ for the debt 
due to him by Philip IV. The French historians represent tiie 
peace of Vervins as the first great blow at the power of the house of 
Hapeburg. It is perhaps the first peace in which they had resigned 
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enry advantage and oome off oontent with ttie fact of the peace 
itsell, and it ma a blow inasmuch as it aet Fmnoe at liberty to 
ptepan for a atrnggle in which the two cdd enemies would be more 
iudy matched. Bat it was in itself no real diBparagement. The 
trosr varaion of the niatter seems to be that by the marriage of his 
daughter Isabella to the Azchdake Albert, and by the resignation in 
their favour of all ttie temaios of the Bnrgnndian laheritance is the 
Netherlands, Bnrgnndy, and Fnuiobe-Comt4, Philip seemed to be 
oonsenting to the diamemberment of his patoimony. It was, indeed, 
more in aemblanoe than in reality, as the divided wtates fell again to 
Spain on the death of the Arohdnchees in 1688 ; bnt this was no part 
of the treaty of Vervins. 



LEOTUBE IX 

BBKBY IT.'a PLAOfl IN THH HI8T0BT OV BOBOFH 

Thb redgo of Henry IV. may be divided into three portions : the first, 
his straggle for tlie crown against the efforts of the Leagae, which 
may be regarded as practioally terminated by his conforming to the 
BomaQCharchinl698; the second, the period of the Spanish War and 
of the difficulties with the remainder of the infiuences that had been 
the sbength of the League, which may be regarded as ending at the 
peaoe of Vervins in 1598 ; the third, the portion daring which be 
was able to consolidate his power, to restore the exhausted finances 
of his kingdom, to carry out his scheme of religious toleration, and 
to develop his politiMl- views. This reaches to the time of his death, 
when he was busily preparing to throw Europe into a general war 
of religion which would have antedated the Thirty Years' War and 
might have altered the whole complexion of the history of Christen- 
dom from that day downwards. Two of these periods we have 
already considered so far as the chronological sequence of their 
politl(»l history is concerned. I propose in this lecture to sketch 
first my idea of the oharaoter of Henry IV., then to take the 
remainder of his reign, and then very briefly to touch on the history 
of France from the death of Henry to the dose of the period that we 
have set onrselvee. 

Henry IV. is, or was before the Revolution, a national hero : he 
waa a thorough Frenchman, with the good and bad qualities of the race 
weU developed ; he was a Frenchman of the old regime, without the 
debasement and ensavagement that saccessive straggles of blood and 
glory have produced in the Frenchman of the ordinary type of to-day. 
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Taking the dissgneable porta of the ohamder flnt, we mnat aUow that 
there wu a want of fixed principle in him : he whs not the num to 
be the martyi of any oanse, and, like the Btatesm&n of the present 
Aay, he had not the sUghteet diflSoulty in training his oonsdenoe to 
believe that the course most expedient for him at the moment vaa 
the one which his higher nature recommended to bim, which the 
derelopment of his own views ahovad him to be the right, nay, which, 
nnder a different form, was the oourse which he had always intended 
to hold. Whilst snch a fonn of character is, as we shall, I think, all 
allow, one that is incapable of the highest sort of greatnesa, in which 
aelf'saorifice is so large an element, it cannot be denied that for 
a king it la not by any meana the lowest t^pe ; that, setting aside 
the moral condition of him who has it, it involves many very 
decided advantages to the nation that he governs and Is not nn- 
frequently foond in connexion with a genuine love of the people 
and a purpose, miunly honest, of working for their good. Still it is 
a lack of principle, and as anoh a fault. Henry most certainly had it. 
A second most serions fault was his reladoas with women, his 
utter incapacity for restraining his passions in that direction. This 
is a diffioi^t subject to say much about, but it is as well that some- ^ 
thing should be said, and the thing done with. Henry IV. was oot 
the slave of pasaion, but he was a thorough-going seeker of pleasore, 
to the destruction of his own honour, the diagrftoe of his court, and 
the miseily of the objects of his pursuit ; and, mcveover, to the 
danger and loss of hia own serions interests. I do not mean to say 
that when he saw his passions leading him into serious difficulties 
he could not restrain himself ; but that his passions blinded him 
until he had got into those difficulties, and also as to the nature of 
the means by which he extricated himself. Now, it may seem hard 
to mention this against Henry TV,, as a fault, a piinoe living in an 
age and country of licence prootioally unbridled, and in that royal 
position which is often regarded as an excuse for this special sort of 
wickedness. I do not suppose that he was in thia respect worse than 
FranciB I., or so bad as Henry m. wished himself to appear: 
certainly he was not like Auffuet the St rong, t he father of 398 
fhildmn. But these princea, even rrancis i., did not let their vices 
interfere with their public interests : more at least than was common, 
when the king's mistress was almost a minister of atate, and his 
lawful wife a nonentity. Henry IV. did let them so interfere, and 
puts himaelf, therefore, out of the region of snch exonses. And 
unlortunatoly it must be added that the vices grew upon him as he 
grew old, and were in their full strength at the time of his assassina- 
tion : so that he cannot claim the excuse of youth, if there be any 
truth in such an excuse. 
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Of ooQise, the origin&l oormpting of hia mind and monls is 
ascribed to Gatberine de M^da : and it is poaaible that the obar^ 
is ft trod one. Bnt it ia more likel; that the poisoned atmospheie in 
whiob he lived after the death of bis motber, bis foroed inootivit; and 
want of employment, laid him open to temptation, and that Oatherins, 
seeing the weak Bide of him, took oare that temptation should not be 
wanting to sins which might render bim onpopnlar, or indolent, or 
inoapable of becoming a rival to bar wretobed ofispring. The ladies 
of her oonrt were stdllsd instromentB of temptation : even those of 
the highest rank and birth, ber own daogbter first, were at once 
trained to the practice of vice, and educated in the art of politioal 
intrigoe. With them she entangled, and manceavred, and kept 
espionage, and made a captive of a very noble prey. 

Snob and bo great ware Henry's faults, and I do not apolo> 
gise for introdocing his morality into a lecture on politioal history, 
becanse unfortunately th^ are a part of his political history. He 
was not, as the remoter Bourbons, ruled b; bis mistresaes ; bat be 
let the piirBoit of pleasure draw bim away from bis regal duties, 
keep bim the quiet captive of Catherine de U^oiB when be should 
have been her watchful enemy, and down to the end of bis life torn 
those into enemies who should have been his closest friends : be was 
worse and more foolish far in this way than his grandson Charles n., 
who in many respects strikingly resembles him, but whose lot fell on 
widely diffsrent ^ys, dlffarent r^ions, and ways of men. Now tor 
bis good points. He had a true love of his people and a cleat 
perception of all tbdr best interests. To them he was a good king : 
the only good king since Bt. Loois. Qood he might easily be in 
oomporison with the race of Volois ; but it was more than compara- 
tively good : he bad the will and the power to see and determination 
to cany out what was good for the nation. The eleven years of his 
reign, 1596 to 1609, mainly years of peace, were also a period of 
very bard work, and very good and sonnd work, of reform in every 
deportment. No donbt a great deal of the good of the reign is 
attribntable to Sully. To bim in moat cases belonged the origination, 
and in very many cases the carrying oat, of the reforms. Bat Henry 
was an active Ung and a clear-headed man; be bos the merit of 
seeing without jealousy, and of carrying out with perseverance, the 
plans of his great minister. He found France in an abyss of misery 
and be left her capable of becoming what she became, for good or 
for evil, under Louis XIV., the arbiter of the whole of Europe ; 
inolined, perhaps, to be the tyrant : bnt, even in his perversion and 
misapprehension of the real interests of Christendom, distinctly 
strong and great 

Afl a wwrior, Henry, although inferior, doubtless, to Spinola and 
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Manrioe, and even to some of his ovm gennals in the military art, 
was a very able atntegiat, a brilliant soldier, and a bnve man. If 
we look at him as a politician, it is not quite so easy to eatimats 
him, because there is doubt aa to the originality of the plan 
attributed to him by Solly, or even of its real agreement with his 
actual designs. The idea of ledaoing Eoiopean Christendom to a 
confederation of states, graduated and combined so as to prevent 
quarrels and to secure substantial justice by arbitration without 
recourse to war — of balancing Catholic against Protestant, Qerman 
against French and Italian, and remodelling the map of Europe in 
acoordance with an elaborate scheme of his own devising — may mfely 
be dismissed as being either an imagination of bis biogra^er, or 
more probably a fancy sketch that he may have talked over with 
>iiTii as a thing to be desired, but never to be oompaased : it contains, 
indeed, no element of feasibility. 

The BOheme was to have fifteen great states : the Empire, France, 
Spain, Hungary, Great Britun, Lombardy, Bohemia, Poland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Venice, the Pope, Switzerland, the United Provinoes, and 
the Italian commonwealth. To produce equality, Bavaria was to 
have the Empire ; the Pope, Naples ; the Venetians, Sicily ; the Duke 
of Savoy, Milan with the title of King of Lombardy; the whole 
Netherlands were to be united ; Fronche-Comt^ Alsaoe, and llrent 
to be given to the Swiss. These states were to elect a sort of 
confederate senate to decide international quarrels, and to join in 
the great design for extingmsbing the Turks. 

When I say that the plan bad no element of faaeibilify I think I 
am justified by the course of events. Nearly three hundred yean 
have passed away since it was broached and no approach has yet 
been made to it. The Duke of Savoy has indeed got Lombardy and 
much elae. The experiment of uniting the whole Netherlands has 
failed signally. The bouse of Bavaria has attempted the Empire and 
failed to hold it. Bohemia has tried to set up as an independent 
state and failed. Hungary has found it impossible to subsist as a 
separate kingdom. Venice and Poland have ceased to exist as states, 
the Pope very nearly so. Two new powers not even mentioned in 
the scheme, Prussia and Russia, have overshadowed all Europe. Yet 
the times may still change and the Slav movement may yet give s 
separate existence to Bohemia, create an independent and a non- 
Magyar Hungary on the Adriatic. 

Viewed, however, as a scheme for the dismemberment of the 
house of Austria, the creating an alliance of all the states of Europe 
against her, and rewarding the confederacy out of the plunder ; the 
grand project, whilet it loses its ideal beauty, loses also somewhat of 
its Btopan character. Henry may have credited himself witii tiaStj 
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to anita ibo Enropean stales agsinet that hoose and nunage the 
nnion ; nor would he perhaps have had much difficulty in oonle- 
demtiog ft large majority oi them ; neither would the probability of 
failure strike him as a oertunty. We who have seen the wonderful 
fight made by Austria in the last three oentoriee — especially in the 
struggle of Maria Therssa in the eighteenth, and that of FianoiB II. 
againBt Napoleon in the nineteenth — may affirm oertainly that the 
tonghneBS and vitality of the system, awkward and disjointed ae it is, 
would have been proof against any confederation that Henry oould 
have managed. That the deetruction of the power of the Hapebui^ 
was really his great political object we cannot doubt : bat I think we 
may very well doubt whether the ideal project was not quite 
subordinate in the King's mind to the desire of settling once for all 
the old rivalry between France and the Hapsbnrgs. 

We all know how different a man's ideal aspirationB are from 
his re^ objects in this life. We cannot afford to take a higher view 
of Henry rV. His genius may have imagined a plan of confederated 
Chriatendom as a speculation ; but we know that the word ' spe- 
culation ' has two meanings, and that the element of imagination 
enters into every dream of ambition. It would not be natoral for a 
Frenchman to contemplate a war that was not tor the benefit o( 
France. Whether, if Henry had lived and aucoeeded in his plans 
for the hnmiljation of Austria, it would have been for the benefit of 
Europe^ I cannot say ; but from the fact that French ambition has 
brought infinitely more misery on Europe than all the repressive 
polity of Austria in all the years of her influence, I should argue that 
it was not ; and I infer from the whole consideration that neither 
the gnnd project nor the instalment of it which he set himself in 
his last years to realise bears the mark of political genius. The 
fcvmar has not the feasibility that the true designs of genius snrdy 
must possees; it is not justified by the future, which it is the 
privil^e of true genius to penetrate. The latter cannot, on the mero 
assertion of its planner, be judged of as actuated by higher motives, 
OF likely to be justified by better results, than have prompted and 
follovred the many attacks of Fiance on Austria before and since. 

To my mind, then, the Edict of Nantes and the administrative 
reforms by which Henry lY. laid the foundations of government in 
Fiance anew are much greater proofs of genius, and much worthier 
ae speaking of hia true love and ckar sight of the good of his people, 
than the entering on a general war that must have deluged Europe 
in blood, the coming of which he might have foreseen, but should 
have tried to avert and not to hasten. His death saved him from a 
great sin and averted from Europe a very great calamity. 

Compare Henry IV. with the only sovereigns of the age eapafale of 
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the oompariaon : Philip IL, EUzobsth, aai William of Orange. I place 
him above Philip, on a pat with Elizabeth, and far below William the 
Bilent. Both as a king and as a man, he comes below Masnuliui 
in power and beaut;, but far higher in actual work, and in the 
impreeaion, and the ohoraoter of the impresdoii, he left on the world. 
• We must now turn to the hiator; of 1698 to 1609. The Edict of 
Nantes was published in A[»il, and the peace of Vervios on ittiy S 
1S98. On September 18, Philip died. The first event secured to 
Henry the afiection of the Protestanta, whiob had been endangered 
by his oonversion ; the second diapelled the Catholios' hopes of ' 
substituting another candidate on the throne with the aid of Spain ; 
the last secured to Henry a rehef from the pertinacious hoatili^ of 
Phihp, who, although reoognieing him as Idng, would not be likely, 
should the oi^iortuni^ offer, to treat him any better for that reason. 
Becoming King of France, he took on him all the burden of Spanish 
and Austrian rivalry. It is oharacteriatic that tiie first moments of 
peace should be devoted to the settlement of his love a&irs. He 
had long wanted a divorce from his precious wife, Margaret of 
Taloia, which she had resisted, fearing that he would marry his 
mistresB and the mother of his children, Oabrielle d'Estrtes, 
Duchess of Beaufort In the year 1699, April 9, Oabrielle died ; 
Margaret consented to the divorce, and it was completed in Deoember. 
But, within three weeks after the Duchess's death, Henry had 
promised marriage to Mademoiselle d'Entr^uee. Solly tore up the 
contract which the King had signed : he signed another. His 
advisers saw the only thing to do was to get him a new wife ; a 
marriage was negotiated for him, more quickly than he at all liked, 
with Marie de M6dicis, daughter of Francis, Duke of Florence, and 
completed in December 1600. We may add that Margaret of Yalois 
retained the title of Queen after her divorce ; lived a pwhaps much 
better life ; and oontinoed on much better terms with Henry than 
she had been on with him as her husband. She was a very brilliant 
and beautiful woman, the flower in every way of Catherine's family, 
but she was early initiated into the very inmost circles of vice. For 
her sins, if not for Henry's, Catherine is distinctly aooonnt&ble. 

A more memorable note of 1G99 is Sully's reform in the finance. 
He remitted the arrears of taxation, twenty millions of francs, as 
irrecoverable, and begnu on a new took. He insisted on the King 
taking a personal cognisance of the management of the revenue ; 
adopted a more economical method of collecting the taxes, reduced 
expenditnre as much as possible, paid all the debts of the crown, and 
in imposing taxes did it with careful r^ard to the interests of 
commerce and the satisfactjon of the payers. 

The vrar of 1B99 was with the Dnke of Savoy, who had refused 
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to enurendflr the muqniBste of Saloeea, which he had seized in the 
time of peace in the leign of Heniy EU. Henry in this war took 
fnna the Duke Breeee and other little territories, whioh b; the 
peace of Lyons in 1601 he retained, leaving the dispnted marquisate 
to tin Duke. The toUoving year (1602) we oome to a orisis 
unexpected indeed : the oonB|nraoy of the Itfarehal de Biron, one of 
Henry's ablest generals, who had oondncted for him the war of 
Savoy. Snlly had long sospected his ambition and tried by varied 
employment to keep him ont of mischief. But Biron's inflnenoe 
and vanity were increased by the constant oocnpadon of an ambas- 
sador. He became one of the most popular men in Etuope, and it 
was consequently an object of distinct policy in the powers who 
hated Henry to win Biros to their designs. 

Heni7 obo6e to ascribe Biron's vagaries to his vanity, and would 
not believe that so vwn a man oonld be treaoherous or dangerous. 
And had Biron been alone it might have been the safest policy. 
Had Henry been strong in tbe affections of his sabjects, he might 
have defied the oonapiracies of Hpain and Savoy. But this was not 
so. The reforms that Bally initiated were only in their beginnings ; 
the momentary hardships were felt, the lasting relief was a matter 
of the future. Henry's extravagance, especially his habit of gam- 
bling, made him always poor; his nnbridled Inst alienated from 
him evet7 honest noble who had a wife or a daughter whom be 
might oovet The new Queen, with her Italian retinue, was 
onpopnlar among the French, and her relations with her husband, 
aneh a man as he was, were not likely to make him respectable. 
The result vras that in 160S there wae certainly a great mass of 
disoontent and uneasiness in every class of society. This made the 
Eing snsinmous and excitable. He knew not whom to trust, and he 
was poeeessed of little self-control : his most fidthful advisers were 
alienated from him, and the newly roused suspicion could not 
distingnish between coldness and treachery. 

There is no reason to doubt that the conspiracy of which 
the Marshal de Biron was the head and the victim, was very widely 
spread, and included some persons of the greatest rank and im- 
ptatanoe. Outside France it was supported hy Spain and Savoy, 
ttie object of those powers being the aotnal division of Henry's 
dcmiiniona among themselves ; Biron being promised the duchy of 
Bai^^undy as his reward. Of the details of the conspiracy, or tbe 
way in which it reached the ears of Hem;, our information is not 
oImt. It was, however, discovered. Biron vras put to death. The 
Count of AuveqiWi i>he natural son of Charles X., was pardoned at 
Qie entreaty of his haU-sister, Madame d'Bntr^^es. The Baron 
de Loz, the oonfldential friend of Biron, after the Marshal's death. 
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laid before Hent; Uie plan of tbe oonspinoj and the names of the 
maloontenta. ^ese were too man; and too powerful for Soil; eveo 
to oommit to paper ; Henry's only polioy was mercy and precaution. 
From this time he was more oarEuEol whom he trusted, and his hatred 
of Spain and of the whole house of Hapabnrg became invetraate, 
their humiliatian the great object of his life. 

The year 160S was that of Elizabeth's death ; it is marked in 
Frenoh history as the year of the recall of the Jesuits, who, reoover- 
ing their tenore of power through the influence of the King's oonfessor, 
never relaxed their hold on France to the time of their BuppreesioQ 
in France in tbe year 1764. The accession of James L afiForded an 
opportunity for drawing closer the ties between the two rival nations : 
the old connexion of France with Scotland, and the new one with 
England on the ground of support to the Protestant interest in 
Europe, combined into a close alliance for the time. The two powars 
bound themselves to help the Netherlands against Spain : Henry 
being at peace, and James hastening in the following year to nmke 
peace with the common enemy. 

The King's debts in 1608 amounted to 880 millions of francs, on 
which all tbe financial reforms of Sully had as yet produced very 
little impression. In the year 1604 the embers left by the conspiracy 
of 1602 broke out again ; again the King's love a&irs complicate 
matters. The Count of Auvergne, pardoned in the former year, 
became the spy and tool of Spain. His half-sister of whom the 
King had grown weary, and whose claims he had bought off I7 
appointing her father Marahal of France, entered into the plot. It 
was conducted, according to H^nanlt, by the father Arohange, » 
bastard of Queen Margaret's and confessor to the discarded mistress : 
a detail which, if true, is extremely curious. Henry was not extreme 
in his dealings with the conspirators : Auvei^ne was imjvisoned for 
life, the lady sent to a convent. 

With this private outbreak are connected the difficultieB with the 
Duke of Bouillon, who had been deeply involved in tbe Biron 
conspiracy, and the situation of whose tenitorieB made him a very 
convenient tool both to the Spaniards and to the Germans. He w&a, 
however, a Protestant and one of the leaders of the party. His 
discontent was owing rather to Henry's treatment of his old friends 
than to any complicity with Spain ; and his object is said to have 
been the establishment of a Protestant republic in the eouth 
of France, on the plan of the United Provinces. But this is 
very conjectural ; it is more probable that he represented one distjnot 
line of discontent, out of the many which combined in Biron's 
hands. In 1608 he had fled to Heidelberg, although pardoned by 
Henry ; in 1604 he was pardoned at the iiutanoe of the Elector 
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Palatiiie, amd benoeforth Heniy kept him employed under hk own 

In 1607 Henr; onited all his patrimonial estates with the crown. 
In 1608 he made an alliance, offiensive and defensive, with Holland : 
in VS09 he helped the negotiatioD-of the truce between Spain and the 
United Fnmnoee. The rest of the historj oi these years oompriaeB 
little else than a reoord of oonrt scandals ; of adminiatratiTe reforms ; 
and repeated oonBpiraoieB formed on a small scale against Henry, 
whose life was attempted seventeen times before he was assassinated. 
Daring this time, however, there is no reason to sappose that Henry 
negleoted the great object for which he was working at the tune of his 
death : preparing to isolate the hooae of Aostria, by entering into 
doee allianoee with all her neighbours, and then, by a sudden and 
gener^ war, to demolish her altogether. 

The greatest of the scandals is perhaps that of the Prinoees of 
Cmdj, a lady of the house of Monlmwency, whose marriage the 
Eing delayed until he was obliged to suffer it, and in pursuit of whom 
be drove her husband to carry her off into the Netherlands. The 
stoiy is a oommon subject for magazine articles. It is one of tbe 
most damaging of all to Henry's character. It took place in 1609. 

In 1610 Henry's military preparations were oom|deted, and the 
conduct of the Emperor in the matter of the suoceasion to the 
duchies of Oleves and Juliers gave bim the opportunity he bad been 
waiting for. Tbe character of tbe opportunity belongs to the history 
ot Germany, nor does it enter into French history at this time 
further. But Henry's preparations were noteworthy. He hod 
ended his long enmity with tbe Duke of Savoy by the treaty of 
BruBSol, April 26, 1610. By this he bound himself to conquer the 
duchy of Milan for tbe Duke, on tbe understanding that Savoy should 
be onited to France : a onrions anticipation, certainly, of the 
oRangement which resulted in our own day from the alliance of 
Victor Emmanuel and Lewis Napoleon against Austria in 1869. In 
February 1610 he made an agreement with tbe Count Falatine and 
the Elector of Brandenburg for tbe preeervation of the succession 
of Glevee and Juliers. He had established the closest relations with 
England, and in Italy be was not without a strong party. His army 
was on the same scale with his allianoee. Hia own anny numbered 
40,000 veterans, besides 6,000 Swiss and a body of 4,000 nobles. 
The treasure amassed for the wax was 40,000,000 francs. But the 
army of the whole confederation was expected to be not less than 
800,000 infantry and 50,000 horse ; the fleet, 120 vessels of war. 
Tbe details are less knovm because of the oollapse of the whole design 
almost before it was completed : but the first step was taken ; the 
Archduke was asked lor leave to cross his territory into the disputed 
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doohies, and the leave conld not be refused. Kenry'a army was to 
meet at Ch&IonB m the middle of May. The Queen, Marie de M^iais, 
wae to be orowned on the 18th, and directl; after she vaa to be made 
r^ent, and Hem; was to take the head of his forces. 

On the da; after the coronation Henry was stabbed in his coaoh 
by Francis Bavaillaa. Who prompted the aaaassin vaa never known ; 
not is his history snfGciently clear to allow us to theorise. The 
gnilt was variously laid to the Jesuits, to the Spamsh oonrt, to the 
family of d'Entraguee ; to his wife, Marie de M6dicis, to the insanity 
or bigotry of Bavaillac himself. In support of the several theories it 
was said that Bavaillac had been lately at Brussels ; that he had two 
eons Jeanits ; that he had been a servant in the family of the 
Marshal d'Entragnea. The Duke of Bouillon in 1688 declared to 
Bit Bobert Sidney, the English ambassador, his belief that the 
court of Spain was guiltless ; bat he would not commit himself to any 
distinct Bupposition as to the real oriminal. Sidney, therefore, 
sospeoted a collusion between the Queen and the Jesuits. Bouillon'a 
acquittal of the Spaniard is mora important than Sidney's 
SDSinoion of the Queen, for he was one of the judges who examined 
Bavaillac on the raak. 

The repeated declarations of the assassin that the King was a 
heretic and extra ecclesiam, one who might therefore lawfully be 
killed, struck the Duke as singular and important ; but nothing 
approaching a conferaion was extracted from him, and perhape the 
moat reasonable account is that he was a mad fanatic. The passion 
for asBaaaination, aa we know from the attempts made on the life of 
Queen Victoria, is infectious : seventeen attempts, as I said before, 
had been made on Henry FV.'s. The doctrine of the merit was a 
relic easily picked up of Oie days of the League and of the maesaore 
of St. Bartholomew. Mysteriong the matter can scarcely be called 
when it is capable of such a solution. It is in its political aspect 
a cnrioua example of the way in which the house of Austria has 
been able to take advantage of her lack. The death of Henry, of 
which there is no gronnd whatever for aecnging the Hapeburga, was 
the luckiest thing that could have happened to them. Henry was 
prepared to strike a blow which could hardly have failed to paralyse 
Spain, and to wrest the Empire out of the hands of the Austrian 
family, if not to abolish it altogether. 

Thus the great project of Henry IV. perished in embryo : did 
not even reach the point of development at which it would be s^e 
to define it. If it were really what Sully makes it and what I have 
described it, it was a Utopian scheme ; not impracticable, perhaps, 
but so far off practicability immediately that he who seriously 
entertained it can be reguded aa little better than a visionary. 
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Heni; IV. may liave b«en long-sighted enough to believe that what 
he saw in the distance of three centonee was near and within his 
grasp ; to make him so, however, is not to exalt his genius. That 
he intended to hamiliate Aostria is clear : that he wished to establish 
rsligions freedom is possible, though, considering his lelatiDiiB with 
the Jesuits, less probable. What is oertain is that by Bavaillac's 
blow all that he oontemplated, and mnoh else that might have been, 
and would have been far more for the good of France, came to on 
end. His BnooeesoTS were not able to maintain his policy; they 
sought for new alliances, and broke up at once the oonfedeiation he 
had formed : they employed new ministers, and threw into confusion 
ttie •ehemes over which be and Bully had watched so oarefnlly. 
Still Henry had not reigned in vain ; and the light of his policy, after 
» long eolipee, was revind to make hia descendant illostrions in the 
world's fashion. 

Into the history of the next reign I do not propose to go further 
than to indicate the attitude that France, under her altered regime, 
was preparing to take in the general war that was at hand. The 
oonfoBion and miBgovenunent of the early years of Lewis XIII. show 
that his father's dlffioultiee must have been very great ; and that it 
took a very strong man to hold down the conflicting parties which, 
all alike without principle and covetous of gain, were struggling for 
power. The regeociy was claimed immediately on her hasband's 
death by Queen Mary ; and for seven years she ruled France, in a 
way, through bar chief minister, the Marshal d'Ancre, an Italian 
named ConcinL The very fact of her regency gave ofience to the 
CondiB and the Protestant party who followed them. Her employ- 
ment of an Italian minister and foreign servants offended the 
Dobili^ of France, who were jealous in the extreme : she combined 
against herself both the parties which, without a common enemy, 
had been used to prey upon one another. By trying to humour 
these she kwt instead of gaining strength; and her attempts to 
support her government by foreign alliancee gave constant alarm 
to one or other. From the first she was obliged to give up any 
attempt to carry out Henry's scheme against Austria, and to get 
rid of the obligations he had entered into with the Duke of Savoy 
in the treaty of Brussol. In the next place, she must look for 
allies in Spain and throw over those whom Henry had made in 
GermaQj. But one act of his policy was carried out : a considerable 
force was sent into Jnliers to assist the Bake of Neuburg and the 
Elector of Brandenbu^. 

In 1611 the Duke of Sully retired from the administration of 
flnanoe, and the last remains of Henry's political system were 
obliterated. In 161S the alUanoe with Spain was confirmed by a 
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double mairiage, Anne of Austria to Levis XHT., iBabalU of Franoa 
to the Infante of Spain, afterwards Philip IV. In 1618 the intrigces 
and oabals of the princes b^an overtly to work. In 1614 Condd, the 
Duke of Vendfime, Hemy IV.'s eldest illegitimate son, his brother 
the Omnd Prior Alexaodw, the jonng Duke of Uayenne, the Dukee 
of GuisS) Longueville, Bohan, Loxembnrg, and others, at the 
instigation of tbe Duke of Bouillon, retired from the oonr^ in 
disgust, as tiiej stud, at the Italian ministi;. This seoesaion very 
nearly assumed the dimensions of a dvli war; and was actually 
terminated by & formal treaty of peace at St. M4nehonld,* HtB result 
of which was the King's declaring himself of age, and the summoD- 
ing of the States General for the last time. No important businesB 
was transaoted, altbongfa muofa was mooted. The next year, 1615, 
Cond^ again headed the malcontents ; demanded high office and was 
refused ; then turned his indignation on the Conoinis. Again the 
qnairel was healed by a formal peaoe, and again the peace (of London) 
was ineffective. But the constant attacks on his mother's favourites 
ended in drawing the King into opposition. 

The Queen, in 1616, had arrested and imprisoned Oondd; the 
other princes left court and prepared for rebellion. The opening of 
the war was favonmble to the court, but it came abruptly to an end 
in the fall of the Marshal d'Anoie, who was killed in attempting 
to resist Vitri, whom the King had sent to arrest him. He had bean 
won to join in a conspiracy against bis own prime minister by 
ds Lnynes, his own favourite, who became prime minister in 
Gondni's place. 

With her minister Marie de MMiois's powec fell. Ooncird first, 
and after him de Luynes, both unprincipled men, governed Francs 
on the plan which Bioheliea carried out to the full in the later years : 
the humiliation of the nobility and the protection of the Oatholios. 
Cond6 was zeleasad in 1619 ; but the repressive policy pusoed 
towards the Protestant party was gradually produdng a feeling that 
was to end in war. In all these struggles and intrigues the only 
thing to note is general demoralisation ; there were no great 
principles at stake ; it was simply a struggle for power, money, and 
revenge. France was divided between the Queen and the princes. 
The King was incapable of anything great or noble. The nobles 
were educating themselves into a state in which they richly 
deserved a Biohelieu. 

D«, 800,000; LoDgM- 
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OHBHAHT UNDBB KCDOLV IL AKD HATTHUB, 1676-1619 

The thrones ot H&ximili&n H. wen filled hj two of his boob in 
soooeasioD : Budolf II. reigned thirty-seren years uid U^tthias seven. 
Under them the imperiftl power suffered eclipse and the history of 
Germany itself went on with -very little reepeet to them. Of Bodolf 
this is espeoiRlfy true ; and even the history of the reign of Matthias 
is little else than a history of the Anstrian states. The period is of 
importuioe as being the period of the Coimter-Befonnation, as Banke 
oalls it, through all Germany : bnt, except in religions questions, we 
fiod very little interference of Germany with the rest of Europe : 
nor does she take part in any war in which the general welfare of 
Europe was involved, save and except the defence of Hungary 
against the Tnrks. This abstention is owing to several reasons ; one 
is donbtlees the asBiimption by Philip IL of his father's place as 
defender of the Catholic religion ; the Emperor was thus cut out of 
that part of his work which had for centuriea given him the largest 
share in the polities of Christendom : another was the comparative 
laxity with which Maximilian II. had held the reins of power, and 
tltt reoovery by the princes of almost independent authority, largely 
iscreased by the religions peace and the doctrine ' cujns regio ejus 
teUgio.' In fact, under these two emperors the Anlic Council and the 
Imperial Chamber became nearly all the organieation for which 
Oarmany can be said to have been united. The diets were rather 
oongresses of ambassadors than assemblies of estates of a united 
kingdom. 

A farther reason for the weakness of the Emperor was the 
distribution of the patrimony of Ferdinand. The Austrian house 
bad BO long depended on a dngte line, Maximilian being the only 
Bon of Frederick, Philip the only son of Maximilian, and Charles 
having early resigned to Ferdinand the whole hereditary dominions of 
the Hapeburgs, that we are apt to forget that the principle of primo- 
geniture was not yet adopted, and that of the fifteen children of 
Ferdinand L thrae were sure to be some who would object to the 
eldest brother taking all. The dominions of Ferdinand were 
accordingly divided at his death : Ferdinand took the Tyrol, and 
Charles took Carinthia and Styria. The extent of the imperial 
influence was thus limited : especially if the archdukes took different 
views of their dnties. This is the last partition, however, of the 
Ausfaian states : Maximilian's dominions were not divided : but 
Budolf succeeded to alL 
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The Archduke of Tjrol died io 1596 : Styria and Garinthia 
descended to Ferdinand, the son of Charles, who beo&me Emperor in 
1619. Both these govenunenta were strongly C&tholie, bat with 
different results : Tjrrol was never serionsly aSeoted b; heresy ; 
Styria and Carinthia at one time were almost entirely Protestant. 
Ferdinand and Charles both pursued a different line from Maximilian, 
and the repressive policy was maintained as a tradition in the 
Btyrian house, to come out into effeot in the Thirty Tears' war. 
By this partition Rudolf's direct inSnence was oonfined to Austria 
proper and Bohemia : Hungary acknowledged him as King, bat 
suffered little interference. The chief reason, however, of hia 
insignificance we must find in his own character. Budolf IL had 
been brought up in Spain as presumptive heir of Philip IL, in the 
purest atmosphere of orthodoxy and etiquette. He was a man tA 
intelligence and information, accomplished and a lover of learning. 
But he either bad a taint of the old insanity or he had become a 
hypochondriac. After the first few years of his reign he lived the 
life of a recluse in the palace of Prague, in the midst of books, 
laboratories, museums, and mathematical instruments ; he vras 
never seen by his subjects ; he took his exendse in cloistered 
galleries carefully fenced off from view; his associates were 
astronomers, grooms, and chemists ; his pleasures were found in 
the poaeeeeion of an immense stud of beautiful horses whioh he 
never mounted, and in the Hervices of beautiful women, of whom a 
long string in rapid succession bore the reputation of being his 
mistresses : as, however, he never had any children, it is not 
improbable that his relations with these were merely platonic, or 
(esthetic. He never married : one of his fears being that, according 
to a horoscope drawn by Tyoho Brob^, he would be killed by his 
son, or, another version, his fall would be doe to a member of his 
own house. 

The Emperor being thus employed, the Empire governed itself : 
Hungary conducted its own defence against the Turks, the arch- 
dukes governed the Austrian dominions as they pleased ; in the 
politics of Europe it was uncertain that Budolf 's voice, if it were 
exerted, would be recognised. He was a devout and rigid Catholic, 
and whenever and wherever he chose to exercise any power it was in 
the direction of repression. From the b^wning of his reign it was 
made evident that in this respect bis line was distinctly o^iosed to 
his father's. The condition of things in Austria was curioos : the 
nobles were Protestant and were allowed the ministration of 
Protestant ministers ; the citizens and lower orders were supposed 
to be Catholic, tbey retained the churehra and the Catholic priest- 
hood and were forbidden to attend the preachii^. Very early in 
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Badolf 's redgn, tha Froteetuit preacher Opitz, who preached to the 
BobloB of Vienna in their Londhaiis, soandalised the dty by his 
'riolenoe : be was forced to quit the city and teiritory. This waa in 
1678, and is marked b; Banke as the beginning of the reaction in 
Ansferio. 

The Emperor was not resisted and be proceeded to carry out the 
same line in the cities. The nobles, however, and the towns in 
alliance with them offered a passive resistance. The Archdoke 
Charles was more suooesafnl still in Styria, and the eoclegiastioal 
princeB of Oermony who had territories in or near Austria, the 
Arohbishops of Cologne and Solzbni^, followed the example. 
Bavaria hod inangitiated the policy : Austria oorried it out. But 
it is not to be fo^otten that the nobles were still Protestant, and 
had a very gieat power in the provincial estates. The policy of 
mpiession, therefore, was consistent only with the most thorongh 
eoonomy : any demand for money wonld be met with a demand for 
retigioua liberty. Henoe, perhaps, the peace polioy pnrsned for &e 
time by the uchdokea. A Protestant reaction followed the death of 
the Archdnke Charlee in 1590, and the whole process had to be 
gone through again by his sncoesaor Ferdinand. 

The policy of raptession of which I have spoken so often was 
indeed a form of perseontion, and it was the most effective sort of 
pnseoatiou. It coneieted in the bonishmmt of the Protestant 
ministers, the prohibition of the servioes, and the exile of the popula- 
tions or individuals that bad pertinadoDsly refused to hear the 
Chnroh. It is strongly contrasted with the Spanish or inquisitorial 
process. No blood is shed : no fires lighted except to bum books : 
bnt first the preachers, then the proselytes are eliminated. Pro- 
testants are ineligible for municipal and government offices: the 
^otestant noblee, if not eliminated, are consistently snubbed. The 
charge of cruelty is avoided : the heretic prinmples are represented 
to the world without the prestige of martyrdom : the vacant lands 
are quickly filled up with new tenants whose interest it is to be 
Catholic and whose instinct is to hate those whom they have perhaps 
indirectly wronged. Surely this is far better every way than burning 
and cutting throats. But Rudolf was too lazy to carry out even 
this oonsistentiy : after the death of Charlee the nobles got the upper 
hand. Ferdinand in 1697 had to begin the work : he undertook it 
against the remonstrance of Rudolf, but the Emperor, seeing his 
Bucoeas, took courage and again headed the Counter-Reformation. 
It was the unpopularity that he gained in this later persecution from 
1600 onwards that led to his. bung superseded by his brother 
U attbios in Bohemia and Hungary and even in Austria itself. But 
this is to anticipate. 
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Before I go on to notim the affiura of the EmjaTe, we will dismiss 
the Turldah wars. The chionio struggle went on languidly during 
Budolf 's first Tears : Amurath, the snooessor of Selim, being engaged 
in WM with Persia. In this langnid war Budolf took no part, it was 
carried on from 1679 to 1588 b; the nobles of Hongaiy. It waa 
Bnooessfnl on their part. In lfi88 the Emperor made a tenoa inth 
Ajnniath for nine years : ttiis was broken by the Turks. In 1687 
Count Berin, Bodolf'a general, won a splendid victory : but in gene- 
ral the defence dsTolved very maoh on the Prinoe of TransylTania, 
Sigismund Bathory, who allied himself closely with Budolf, and 
obtained from him recognition as an independent sovereign : this 
status, however, he retained only three years : his vaoiU&ting oharaoter 
leading him first to exchange Ids territoriee for lands in Silema and 
then to forfeit his dignitiee by treason. With his assistancs, hcnr- 
ever, Budolf made good way agunst the Turks. 

The war b^an again on the expiration of the broken tnioe in 
1592: the Hungarians gained a series of victories which brought 
down on them in 1596 the Bultan Mahomet in person. Against Mm 
Budolf sent his brother the Arohduke Maiimilian. This war lasted 
for thirteen years : and it took at some points the appearanoe of a 
crusade : the French, under the Duke of If ercceur, taking part in it 
It was on the whole creditable but wearisome to the Hungarians, in 
oonsequenoe of whose discontent the Emperor in 1606 oonoluded a 
trace for twenty years with the Sultan : this waa renewed by 
Uatthias after he became Emperor, with great advantage to his people, 
the Turks employing themselves in the East and restoring to hi™ 
the dtiee taken in the recent aggressions. It was in the same year, 
1606, that Budolf made with the Hungarians the famous Pac^oa- 
tion of Vienna, by which he reoognised their constitution and 
privileges and agreed to employ only native ministers in the 
government of their country. On the whole, the Hungarians had 
earned their rights, and their aervioes had saved the reign of Budolf 
from being altogether inglorious as regards the Turks, little aa he 
had contributed to the result. 

We will now turn to review the chief events in the history of the 
Empire itself. In the year 1577 the Lutheran princes and pastors 
drew up the Formula Gonoordiie, an agreement as to dootrine which 
was to r«conciile all conflicting schools within the Lutheran body, and 
which had the result of making the line harder and sharper tlMn 
ever between the Lntfaerana and the Calvinists : Uartin Ghemniti 
and David Ohytraus drew it up : the Elector of Bazony and Duke 
Julius were its ohief patrons ; the Palatinate, under the influence 
of John Gaaimir, for Lewis VI. (1676 to 1688) was a Latherao, 
bitterly opposed it. On the whole, it must have weakened the 
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non-Catbolio infloenoe in Germany &nd iodirectl; helped the re- 
MitioQ. 

In 1677 Salentm of YBembm^, who had been Arohbishop of 
Cologne for ten jearfl and was not yet ordained, detennined to marry 
and oontinufi the paternal line of which he was the last representa- 
tive. He aooordingly resigned the see, and Gebhard TruchseBS of 
Waldbn^ was elected in his pUoe, in opposition to the Bavarian 
omdidftto. Qebhud was, no donbt, at the time involved with the 
Protestants, but the Pope confirmed hie appointment and he oon- 
formed oocaaionally. Politically he attached tumseU to the Prince of 
Onuige. In 1681, however, he fell in love with a lady of the house 
of Mansfeld, and, whether by oompolBion of her brothers or by his 
own honest good will, I oannot say, married her, and immediately 
after this be joined the Protestant princes in the Diet (November 
1588). He determined not to resign his see, directly in the teeth of 
the EccleaiaBtical Beeervstion. He made his party among the coanta 
and mties : John Caeimir, the Count Palatine, took the command of 
his foroes, and be prepared to resist the Emperor and all the Catholic 
prinoes. The Pope deposed him : the Emperor pat bim to the ban : 
the chapter elected a new ambbishop. Against great odds he made 
fi^t for it for a year and more : in March 1684 be had to fly, and 
took lefage with the Prince of Orange at Delft After William's 
death he returned to Germany, but made no more attempts to 
reooverhis see. 

This svent is of importance : it is the first breach of the religions 
peace that at all took the dimensionB of a war : Qebbard during hia 
prosperity had banished the Catholic prieste from Westphalia : on 
his defeat, by way of reprisals, the Protestant canons of the chapter 
lost their stalls and revenues. The death of the Protestant bishop 
of Osnabrnok, Brranen, and Paderbom, Henry of Saxe-Laaenbnrg, 
opened those sees to the Catholics ; under the influence of the 
reaction caused by Qebhard's revolutionary proceedings. Altogether, 
ttte end of tiie struggle was deddedly in favour of the Boman 
Ghoroh. Gebhard boa been made a hero of romance : one 
sympathieee perhaps with his love afhira, and some people perhaps 
with hia ProteetantiBm : but he seems to have been a dishonest 
nnprindpled man, and fared in the end as well as he deserved. 

The Catholic cause was now winning back a very great part of what 
it had loat: the Jesuits of course being-the chief agenta in the 
triumph. In 1664 Bishop Julius of Wiirzhnrg began the work of 
reoovering hia states to the Ghurob : the bishop of Bamberg followed 
the example ; within a very few years Franconia, or thegieatest part 
of it, was Catholic again. The cities, counts, knigbts even, whom the 
Jesuits found themselves able to inflnence, especially those who, 
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having become Protestant in rivalry to the prinoea and having been 
disappointed of their bootj, wen now oarrytng on the opposition under 
the oontiaiy oolonis, vied with one another in restoring tbe Catholic 
worship, sai, where the; coold, getting rid of the non-Gatholio 
population and their teoohers. It was hoped that the princes them- 
aelves wonld soon begin to return : the first convert was made in 
1690 — James or Jaoob, Margrave of Baden. 

During all these movements we look in vain for a trace of 
Rudolf's existence. The agency of Philip through the Jeenite and the 
Papaojr is far more apparent : doafatleaa Rudolf also was to some 
extent under Philip's inflnenoe. But with the exception of the episode 
of Uathias's adventures in the Netherlands, of which we have said 
enough already, the name of Philip does not come much into Rudolf's 
history. His hand was light, doubtlesa beoauae he knew that he 
oonld get his own way with him when he wanted it. 

In 1690 the question was raised in the Diet of Frankfort how the 
Spaniards should be expelled from the imperial territories, meaning 
of oontse the Netherlanda : but the issue was a false one. The 
Netherlands had long ceased to be any way except technically a part 
of the Em|are : and the diaoord between the Lutherans and Calvinists 
alone wonld have been enough to prevent any action being taken ; 
as it was, nothing was done. 

In 1692 a disputed election to the see of Stiassbn^, between 
John Qeorge of Brandenburg, a Protestant, and the Cardinal Cfaariea 
of Lorraine, brought a struggle which laated nntil 1604. The 
Emperor sent the Archduke Ferdinand to arbitrate, but the parties 
prefened to appeal to arms : soon tired of fighting, they referred the 
dedsion to a board of five princee, two Catholic and three Protestant, 
all in vain: at last in 1608 Henry IV. of France undertook to 
arbitrate. He decided in favour of the Cardinal, but made him pay 
180,000 gulden to buy off bis rival's daima. 

It was daring this turmoil that the oonf ederaoy of Heltbronn under 
the Elector Palatine was instituted in 1684 ; out of which some few 
years later the ' Union ' of the Protestant princes grow. In 1696 men 
began to talk of electing a King of the Romans, bat Badolf distrusted 
his brothers and would have nothing to say to the proposal. 

These little particulars bring the history down to the year 1000, 
after which a sort of rousing appears to take place. The Arohdnkee 
in fact, ae^ng the contempt into which Rudolf has aufFered the 
imperial house and dignity to fall, think it high time to provide tor 
the family interests. Rudolf, on the other hand, careless of the uae 
of power, clings to the poaBeesion of it. He also ia roused to resist 
the action of hia kinafotk as directed againat himadf: both bid 
against one another for the support of the people they govern, and 
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both ftn compelled to make oonceflsions to the political and religious 
tandeneieB to which th«7 are mtne or lees opposed. The iaoident 
beoomes mora varied and rapid, and we begin to see more dearlj the 
train of events that is leading to a general war in Gennany : the 
atonggling of the firea of liberty under the snperinoambent mass of 
repression, and the progress of a struggle in which those fires ara to 
break forth, here and there to be triumphant, here and there to be to 
all appearance completely extinguished. 

The regular sequence of events which forms the later history of 
Bndolf's reign and his suooessors', and which led directly to the 
Thirty Years' War, may be regarded as beginning in 16B7 with the 
reactionary measures of the Archduke Ferdinand. The league made 
at Heilbronn in 1S94 was a political rather than a raligious oonfe- 
deration to refuse pecuniary aid to the Kmperor for the Turldsh 
war onto the grievances of the confederates were redressed ; and, 
although it led not indirectly to the formation of a much more 
important confederation, it contained only the Elector Palatine of the 
great princes, the Duke of Wnrtemberg and three or four others of 
secondary rank. 

The history of the life of Ferdinand II. would cover all that is 
really of political importanoe down to the year 1687 : forty out of 
the fifty years' history which must be read before we can understand 
the Thirty Tears' War. The Catholic reformation of the Austrian 
states bc^ina then under Ferdinand in 1S97 in S^ria. It was 
carried on with determination and severity, &nd it was ver; 
sDOoessfnl ; the dosing of the chorahes, the absolute {Kohibition of 
services, the option between conversicm and exile, were the means. 
In 1608 Ferdinand bad got an increase of 40,000 faithful These 
^oceedings had a twofold effect ; they roused Rudolf to imitate 
them in his own states: they excited also the alarm of the 
Protestant princes and made them combine by way of precaution. 
In 1698 the confederates of Heilbronn renewed their league at 
Frankfort, adding to their numbers the princes of Brunswick, Hesse, 
Nassau, and even Brandenburg. Saxony still stood aloof, jealous as 
ever of the Elector Palatine. This league concluded in 1608 an 
allianoe oSensiTe and defensive with Henry lY. at Heidelberg ; one 
of his first steps towards the carrying out of his great project against 



Bat althongh these oonfederstJons were entered into for the 
purpose of controlling the imperial administiatiOD in Germany, and 
enforcing the respect due to the Protestant interest in the Diet, the 
imperial chamber, and the Aulio Council, they were only indirectly 
connected with the Protestantism of the Austiian States, where the 
right of the Emperor and archdukes to regulate religious matters was 
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admitted. But the ^owtb of the Catholic reaction in Anstria and 
that of the Protestant opposition in Western Germany were large 
parts of the general arming of the two foroea one against the other. 
The success of the Jesnita in Austria emboldened the Catholic 
piincea in the Empire to follow the example, and Rudolf evenattemptod 
to effect in Bohemia the same changes that he had been able to 0U17 
out in his minor states. 

The events which brought the two powers thos marshaUing 
against each other into oollision were first the affiur of Aix-U- 
Ghapelle, which had been put under the ban of the Empire in oon- 
sequence of the BucceBsea obtained by the Protestants, many of Uiem 
exiles from the Netherlands, in subverting the Catholic character (A 
the town. This ban was executed by the Electors of Treves and 
Cologne in 1698 and the exercise of Protestantism prohibited. The 
second was the af&ir of Donauwerth, an imperial town within the 
dnohy of Bavaria which at the peaoe of Augsburg had ranged itself 
on Uie Protestant side. At Donauwerth in 1606 the Catholics, 
foste[«d by the protection of Bavaria, attempted, not, like the 
Proteetants of Aix-ta-Cbapelle, to get the government of ttieoityinto 
their hands, but simply to hold their processions in the teeth of the 
municipal law. The abbot of the Benedictine monastery determined 
to hold processions : the magistrates forbade it : the abhot obtained 
an injunction from the Aulio Council, which the magistrates ooold 
not resist : the people, offended by the procession, rose and inanlted 
the monks : a new appeal was carried to the Aulic Gonnoil : the 
Aulic Council ordered a commission of inquiry ; and the commission 
was intrusted to Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. Another riot 
followed ; Donauwerth was put to the ban as Aix-la-Chapelle had 
been, and Maximilian was ordered to carry it out. He followed his 
instructions too carefully ; took possession of the town with his 
forces ; gave over the churches to the Catholics, deposed the magis- 
trates, and abolished Protestantism. 

This took place in 1607, and at the Diet of Batisbon in lOOe, 
January 12, it formed a topic of complaint. This Diet is a ramark- 
able epoch : its president was the Archduke Ferdinand : the 
Emperor's demand, as usual, was for money for the Turkish war. 
But the policy of the Protestants was to refuse to enter upon an; 
business whatever until Donauwerth was restored to its rights : until 
the Aulic Council was roformed and the peace of Augsbtug positiTely 
confirmed. The Archduke, in the Emptor's name, was stiff in refus- 
ing or temporising with all these petitions. The princes carried out 
their resolution of abstention ; and the Diet separated for the first 
time since thero were Diets without coming to any decision. 

The Princes directly after, at Aschhausen in Franconia (May 4), 
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formed themselves into a new leB^:ae, to last for ten years and to be 
under the presideooy of the Eleotor Palatine. This league is known 
as the Protestuit Union, and was ooncladed bjr the Eleotor Palatine 
and the Count Palatine of Nenborg ; Joachim and Christian Ernest 
of BraQdenborg; the Duke of Wurtemberg and the Margrave of 
Baden. Their object was mntoal defence against the imperii 
govermnent. 

Just at the same time, BudoK's policy in Hungary and Austria 
brought about its natural reeult : and Tycfao Brahe's prediction of 
the fall of the Emperor by one of hie own house began to be fulfilled. 
His repressive measures had alienated the affections of the Austrian 
atatee, and his distrust of his own family bad turned t^unst him 
his brother Matthias, whose principles were politically opposed to his 
own, as was shown in the athir of the Netherlands many years 
before, and who scaroely needed the promptings of ambition to array 
him agaLnst a brother whom he saw to be ruining the fortunes of 
his house. The Hungarian, Austrian, and Moravian estates put their 
forces under the command of Matthias ; he marched on Prague in 
Hay 1608, the same month that the Diet of Batisbon broke up, and 
oompelled Budolf to resign the government of those three states. 
Matthias was orowned King of Hungary before the end of the year. 
Both brothers had in consequence to make large concessions to the 
Protestants : Matthias as a reward to the Hungarians and Austrians 
for their support, Bodolf to purchase the aid of the Bohemians and 
to allay the fears of the Protestants in the Empire ; and these con- 
cessions provoked a coonter-oonfederation among the Catholics under 
Mftrimilian of Bavaria; this was made on July 11, 1609, and is 
called the Leagne, in opposition to the Union. 

Bodolf, however, was not satisfied with merely obtaining the 
support of the Bohenuans; he intended to take his revenge on 
Matthias. As his original quarrel with him had sprung in some 
meoante from his design of procuring the succession to his domi- 
nions for the Archduke Ferdinand, he determined now to start 
Om Ardiduke Leopold against him for the remainder of the family 
faononrs. And just at this time the decease of the last Duke of 
Jnliers and Cleves (March 26, 1609), leaving the succession open to 
several competitors, gave him an opportunity of putting out a feeler 
in this direction. Of the claimants, the chief were the husbands 
of the four sisters of the last duke; the Elector of Brandenburg, 
who had had the succession made part of bis marriage settle- 
ment ; the Count Palatine of Neubnrg, the Duke of Zweibriicken, 
and the Margrave Charles of Austria, son of the Archduke Ferdinand 
and Fhilippina Welaer. Besides these the Saxon princes liad claims 
depending on remoter marriage contracts and Erbverbrudenmgen. 
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The oul; two who were Btrong enough to assert their olaimH were 
Biandenbarg and Neabtug : and these, after & brisk straggle, wen 
iadneed by fear of an imperial sequestration to make peaoe at 
Dortmund, June 10, 1609, and agree to administer the ioheritaDoe 
jointly. BudoU determined, however, to seoure the territory if 
possible, annulled the treaty of Dortmund, and sent the Archduke 
Leopold, brother of Ferdinand and Bishop of Passau, to take 
possession. 

This was regarded by the Protestants and by Henry IV. as a bold 
stroke taken on behalf of Spain against the Netherlands. And here 
the French and German histories oome together again after a long 
interval. It waa on this unlawful seizure of Juliers and Cleves that 
Henry IV. was to take his first stand in his attack on Austria. The 
League of Heidelberg was renewed ; the whole network of treaties 
against the Hapsbuigs was strengthened, and the enormous army 
was r«sed, which he was going to vieit when he was assaadnated. 
He died and his plans collapsed, but the French foros which was 
sent into the disputed territory was instnunental in expelling 
Leopold, and the war came to an end under the management of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, who obtuned the evaonatlon of Alsace by 
the Union on oondition of leaving the heirs of Juliers and Gleves to 
make their own arrangements. 

The Emperor's project for Leopold in Bohemia was sUll more 
unsuocessful. He allowed him at the head of hia army to enter 
Bohemia and produce a panic among the Protestants whom he had just 
{vopitiated. The states in their alarm sent for Matthias, who vu 
even too ready to oome. He arrived at Prague on March 20, 1611. 
In vain poor Rudolf tried by offering every sort of concession to 
recover the allegiance of his subjects. Matthias managed to oatbid 
him : he was deposed : Matthias elected King in his room and crowned 
on May 28. Rudolf's dominions were now reduced to the foni 
lordships which Matthias: consented to settle on him. He was u 
poor as his ancestor Frederick III. whose astronomical tastes he had 
inherited. In his despur he threw himself on the princes, but they 
would have nothing to say to him, or rather what they had to say 
was cruel. Instead of being moved by his misery they repnnohed 
him with his past misgovermuent and demanded redress of grievanoeB 
which It was quite out of his power to take in hand now. They 
ended in requesting him to call together the electors and proceed to 
the efaoioe of a King of the Romans. He consented, but contrived 
to put off the day : the electors, suspecting his pohcy, fixed it them- 
selves for May 81, 1612. But before that time BndoU had tahsn 
the last obstacle ont of Matthias's vray : he died sim|dy brokes- 
hearted, an old man although still under sixty, on January 20. 
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Oar contempt of Budolf is not altogether unmixed with pity : he 
WM ons of the most nnflt persona who ever reigned : his virtoee 
uid vioea were those of & private man. His public character is 
almost a blank : Ms leading policy, the maintenance of the Catholic 
religion, he had not energy or psrseversnoe to carry oat steadily. He 
might reign safely whilst Philip 11. ooold diieot him : bat against 
Henry IV. he was powerless ; and when a generation of weak princes 
toUowed the generation of the strong ones, in France, Spain, and 
Englaod, Badolf the eldest and the weakest c^ the weak was the 
first to ga 

It is satisfaotory to know that Matthias did not enjoy the frnits 
of disloyalty with any approach to comfort. He had risen on the 
wave of Protestant independence and so overwhelmed Bndolf ; bnt 
the wave of Protestant independence was not the strong infiaence at 
thin time. Ferdinand II. rose still more steadily on the wave of the 
Catholic reaction. Matthias, like Budolf, had no son ; he saw from 
the be^iiming of his reign a fate not altogether nnlike BudoU'e in 
store for him. The electors met at the appointed time, but the 
election of Matthias was not the immediate result : the Gatholio 
electors preferred the Archduke Albert of the Netherlands ; the 
Protestant ones the grand master Maximilian — Matthias's younger 
brothers. Bnt the two archdukes were faithful to the family 
interest ; they declined to stand ; and Matthias was elected at 
Frankfort on June 18, 1612. The capitulation which he signed on 
the occasion was more stringent than any that had preceded it. 
One article is politically important ; it restrained the Emperor from 
employing the subsidies of the Diet for any purpose except that for 
whid they were specifically granted : another enforced the reform of 
the Aulic Council and bnperial Chamber : another allowed the 
electors to choose a King of the Bomans without the consent of the 
Emperor. 

The reign of Matthias is a series of disappointments : having 
worked both Protestant and Catholic interests for his own advance- 
ment, he found himself trusted by neither party : as Emperor Ms 
policy was conservative : aa an aspirant he had bound himself to the 
other party : be was brilliant, hke his father, but not tolerant or 
patient : he prepared the way for his own failure. He could not 
get money for the war against the Turks : and had to make peace in 
1616, losing Transylvania thereby, which had declared itself indepen- 
dent onder Betfalen Oabor. He ofi'ended the Protestants by oon- 
tinoing the ban on Aix-la-Chapelle and even enforcing it after a 
settlement had, daring the Interregnum, been effected. He had, 
moreover, in the interest of the Catholics of Cologne, ordered the 
demolition of the fortifications of Uulheim which were being erected 
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b; tba heirs of Jnliers. He seems to b&ve detennined to protect the 
Catholics and to manage the FrotestaDts bj intrigae. Not that the; 
required mnch management, their own quarrels made them impotent 
The Elector of Brandenburg and Count FaUtine had agreed to settle 
the snooesHion by a marriage of the Palatine with the Elector's 
daughter; but in the negotiations the Eleotoi got dmnk, struck at 
the Palatine, and quarrelled irreconcilably. The Elector, to obtain 
the help of the Datoh, turned Galvinist ; the Count, not to be beaten, 
turned Gatholto and was helped by Spain. The struggle ended 
with tlu peace of Xanten in 1614, by which the inheritonoe was 
divided, the government being still administered jointly. In ttiis 
Matthias took no part. 

Shortly after this the Archduke Maximilian, seung that the (ate 
of his family was sealed unless provision were made for the con- 
tinued union of the estatee, proposed that all the orahdnkes should 
give up their claims to suocession to Ferdinand of Styria: after 
some difficulties he prevailed with Matthias, the King of Spain, and 
the rest to accept him. Matthias himself proposed him as Eing of 
Bohemia, and be was crowned on June 29, 1617. He became King 
of Hungary a year after : and by the strength of his mind and 
persistency of tds policy gradually edged Matthias oat of power. 
Eleeel, Bishop of Vienna, and confidential minister of Matthias, who 
hod used his infiuenoe against his master's resignation, was carried 
off by Ferdinand and imprisoned. 

He then turned against the Bohemian Protestants and provoked 
a rebellion, headed by Count Thum, which ended in the election of 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine, as King of Bohemia. Matthias 
attempted in vain to enforce more prudent counsels, Ferdinand was 
aU-powerfnl in the support of the Spanish court, and the Catholic 
interest was now strong in the possession of Maximilian of Bavaria. 
On the other hand, the Protestant Union was intriguing against 
Ferdinand : the Elector Palatine had already set his mind on 
Bohemia : the Empire was offered in turn to Masimilion of Bavaria 
and Charles Emmanuel of Savoy. 

The sufferings of the Bohemian Protestants forced the Union to 
overt action. The Count of Mansfeld, under the orders of the Elector 
Palatine, on November 21, 1616, laid siege to Pilsen and took it after 
a stout struggle : and in a mx>ment Bohemia was lost. The death 
on March 20, 1619, of Matthias, who woe striving to negotiate and 
had agreed to a oouferenoe at Egro, on April 14, put on end to all 
prospects of peace, and immediately the war began which desolated 
Germany for thirty years and the results of which produced a 
permanent change in the aspects of German history. 
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LECTUBE XI 

SPAIN AND FBANOB IN THB BAltLT YBAB8 OP TBB 
BBVBNTBENTH CBNTUBT 

Wb have seen, in the last tectuie but one, bow Hani; IV. used the 
position which Philip n.'s death had left open to him. It renuins 
for UB now to take up the atringe that have been left loose at various 
parte of our discDBsion, and bring them down to the olosing pcnut of 
the period. Philip IL left but one son, Philip III., the son of his 
nieee and fourth wife, Anne, daughter of MftTimiliM IL Philip IIL 
was twenfy-one years old when he began to reign : he ndgned twenty- 
three j^eais, and during twenty of those twenty-three he bad but one 
great minister, the Duke of Lenna ; and that great minister, one great 
favourite, Rodrigo Galderon. Philip III. was a fairly deoent and 
clever man, but he had no energy or applioation or even the bumnesa 
qualities whioh were the great strength of bis father's oharacter. 
The history of Spain in his reign is a Mstray of oontittuous decline, 
rapid and unbroken; although the spell of past power saved the 
kingdom from becoming, as it did a century later, absolutely powerless 
and contemptible. 

Of the causes which led to this decline many theories have been 
given, and various degrees of importance have been ascribed to the 
causes adduoed from different sides and standing-points. I shall not 
undertake to decide which was the greatest of these destructive 
inflnenoes ; but amongst them these may be regarded as certainly 
powerful : the decay of national trade and commerce resulting from 
the possession of the American colonies and the large revenues 
derived from them ; the exile or destruction of a large industrial 
population, the most industrious in Spain, the Morisooes, who were 
perseonted into conversion and harassed into relapse under Philip II., 
and nnder Philip IIL were actually driven from the country ; the 
extinction of national independence by the abolition or disuse of 
oonstitntional forms of government ; the forms, where they were 
retained at all, being a mere mockery of the polidoal life which bad 
before ejuated ; the uncertainty and uneasiness of every relation of 
life produced by the secret, penetrating, unscrupulous, unrelenting 
action of the Inquisition. No doubt, all theae were very efficient 
oansea of national decline. I think we may add to them theae : the 
want of any great or able miniater, such as France had in Sully 
and aftffiwards in Richelieu, who could have remedied the evils 
oonseqaeDt on the decay of trade and the influx of the revenues of 
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the colotiieB, either by proper measures of political sconomy, or b; a 
system of govemmBut in which men would have felt themaelves 
eeouie and interested ; or by a foreign policy which, even through war, 
should have maintained for a while the energies of the nation. 

Philip IL, ae we have seen, did none of these things ; but he had 
power and he had qualities that deferred until his V617 laat years the 
certain collapse of biB affiurs. None of his sncoessors had even the 
kingly qnalitiee whioh he possessed : bad either his administrative 
capadty or his gift of choosing good mimsters. Yet, with the 
cessation of the power, the wish and the old methods used to further 
the policy of Philip did not ceoso; the old position of orthodoxy 
and of the defence of the Church was maintained ; tba old grndge 
against France was retained ; the old manoeuTres to keep a hold on 
the Papacy ; the old intrigues in England daring the prevalence 
apparently of peace viith the sovereign : all that was intriguing, 
all that was underhand and demoralising, all that tended to the 
sacrifice of the interests of the nation for the supposed interest of 
religion and exaltation of the house of Hapsburg, was retained : sll 
that had given strength, or fibre, or even cohesion to the polioy and 
nuuMBUvies of Philip IL was taken away. The influence of Spain 
in Europe continues to live on the tradition of the influence of 
Charles V. and Philip n. 

It is seen, moreover, how much of the power of Philip IL really 
WAS owing to the weakness of France during the whole of his T«ign. 
Such as he was, a man with no great quality, simply, we might say, 
the habit of being a king, of being a working and intriguing king, 
he bad really no rival. What Henry II. might have been to faim we 
cannot tell : probably not a more competent rival than Francis L was 
to Charles V.: but what the. sons of Henry U. were we know: 
adversaries too contemptible to be injured, or friends too much like 
adversaries to be helped. In Elizabeth of England and William of 
Orange he had met with characters which in themselves were more 
than a match for his own : but the policy of Elizabeth was narrow, 
and, indeed, in many respects not unlike his own ; William of Orange 
never had the field or appliances to show how he could have excelled 
him. In the Empire Ferdinand and Maximilian were able princes ; 
bat exercised in Europe, probably from choice, an exceedingly small 
inflnence : and under Budolf the Emjnre not merely was but was 
seen to be insignificaDt Philip had succeeded to more than the 
position of Charles V., being less hampered with imperial difficulties 
and having nothing to dread from Fruioe. 

Under such advantages the decline of Spain began ; no wonder 
that when these were lost it continued and even accelerated. My 
idea is that Spain lost all the advantages that her colonial empire 
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brought her hy the ynai of an able and provident minietry ; and that, 
the adYantage being lost, that which shoiild have been to her wealth 
became an oocasion of falling : that it would have been ao fint, bnt 
that the mischief was retarded by the practical snpremae; of Philip IL 
in Europe, and when that was removed, when nothing was anbatitoted 
for it, when the greatneea of Spain waa but a tradition of the post, it 
soareel; needed that the neighbouring nations ahoold have great binga 
and ministers ; the end must oome. 

Under Philip HI. there is no great war. The deaultor; state of 
thinga with regard to England continued from 1698 to 1604, when 
peace was made. In the year 1699 there was a great alarm in 
England of a new amuda, to avenge the attack on Cadiz by Essex 
in 1696. But it appears to have been a groondlesa one. PUtip TTT. 
famished the Irish rebels with money and with words of enoonrage- 
ment : the cause of the ponio was simply the sailing of a aqnadron 
of eight veeaels to the assistance of the Arohdake Albert. In 1600 
Queen Elizabeth and Philip IIL, at the urgent request of Henry IV., 
n^otiated for peace. Elizabeth demanded on this occasion that the 
arrangements with respect to trade ahoold be restored oa they had been 
in 1666 before her ooolness with Philip II. and the piratical war 
began. But the negotiations were altt^ther hindered by the demand 
for preoedency on all oooasions for the Spanish repreaentativea. 
Elizabeth yielded in etiquette all that she could, but, no conference 
being possible, no peace was arranged. The state of war, whose 
determination was less important to England and Bpatn than that 
of the relative dignity of the ambaesadors, could not have been 
very burdensome. Vexations enough it was, and a hindrance to 
bade and a olook to intrigue ; but it was also a convenient ouUetfor 
uneasy sfsrits and a sop to the strong Proteatant politicians of 
England and the Catholic bigoto of Spain : and there was a atrong 
par^ in England whoae interesta were bound upon the speculations 
whidi but for the state of war would have been called by their true 
name of joracy. 

Again, in 1602 the Bpaniah court prepared to send a large army 
to Ireland, where Agnilo, at the head of a small force, had the year 
before oconioed and fortified Einaale : that design waa prevented by the 
surrender of Kinsale : and a plan of seizing the Isle of Wight waa 
then undertaken, under Frederic Spinola ; but it waa defeated by 
the English fleets, which destroyed two Spanish aqaadrons, one on 
the oooet of Portugal and the other in the channeL Elizabeth's 
death atopped this warfare, and peace followed. This peace waa not 
maintained by James I. without considerable difBoulty, owing to the 
atrong sympathy felt by the people for the struggles of Maurice 
in the Nelherluida and the traditional hatred of Spain felt by the 
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pnritan and pii&te interests. That Junee was falling under Spuiish 
infloence was the 017 : and olthongh then was, no doabt, some 
reason in the ory, for the great bulk of SponiBfa power and its show 
remained whilst the real spirit was departed ; and, as I have said, the 
intriguing machinery remained although the guiding hand was 
removed ; there can be no doubt that its efficacy was owing to the 
national excitement and to the growth of other causes which ended in 
the revolution of the nest reign. The peace or twelve years' truce 
between Spain and Holland in 1609 might have availed to allay any 
each fear, but the feeling that had been growing bo long could not 
be at once allayed ; and instead of being allayed it found other 
influences to run with it. The postponed Spanish marriage of 
Charles I. was very unpopular : you may remember how this feeling 
extended into the next reign : how in 1621 the English parliament 
compelled James I. to go to war with Spain ; how on Charles's 
accession the Commons begrudged the snppliee and laid the blame 
of the war on the Duke of Buckingham : how Charles was thus foned 
into illegal means for raising money : and the long miseries of England 
under Puritan faction and unconstitutional rule began. 

The state of peace with France was not broken during the reign 
of Philip m. : no doubt, the death of Henry IV. prevented a brwch 
that must have followed his projected attack on the Austrian family. 
The peace was oemented in 1612 by the matriAge of the Prince of 
Asturias with Isabella of Bourbon, daughter of Henry IV., and of 
Lewis XIII. with the daughter of Philip IIL, famous afterwards as 
Anne of Austria. 

This is perhaps the place for sketching the termination of the 
long struggle in the NeUierlands, where the Arohdnke Albert, with 
the assistance of Spanish fleets, was maintaining as well as he could 
the attitude of reeistanoe to the constant aggiessions and aggressive 
policy of Maurice of Nassau. We left the two parties in 11196, 
Albert having been recently appointed governor and hia wife Isabella 
sovereign of the remaining Spanish possessions. During the absence 
of Albert, the government was carried on by Cardinal Andreas of 
Austria ; Mendoza, admiral and general of ^e Spanish forces, at- 
tempted to get into the northern provinces through Cleves and West- 
phalia, and, not succeeding in doing so, created great miseries in the 
undefended country through which he passed. Maurice, not averse to 
this, from the idea that the imperial government would be obliged to 
take the side of the Hollanders if their enemies should put themselvoB 
decidedly in the wrong within the boundaries of Germany, pressed 
Mendoza as hard as he oould and made gigantic efforts to repel the 
attack which he expected from the Archdnke ; the whole power of 
Spain being now at liberty, released from the French war, to help 
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him. These effbrta produced a great deal of hardship among the 
Doteb, ot which the Spanish government might have taken 
kdvantage bad it not likewise been hampered with domestia diffi- 
culty, a leagne among the national port; being formed to expel the 
fbnign soldieiy. This the Archdoke, on his tetom in BepL 1699, 
obriated b; ptomiaing that ae soon as the war was over all foreign 
troops should be removed. He then proposed terms of peace to &e 
Seven United Provinces, bnt the states rejected them aiid the war 
was briskly reenmed. 

In Jane 1600 an important action occurred that diversifies the 
otherwise monotonous character of this most tedious stmggle. 
Manrioe invested Nienport in Flanders with an enormous fleet of 
boats. The Archduke and his wife brought up a force to relieve the 
plaoe^ and in a battle cm July 2 their troops guned a victory : but, 
the hatfie being renewed the same day, fortune had tamed, the victory 
became a defeat, and Maurice beat them with a loss of 8,000 men. 
The inhabitants of Nienport, however, defended the pUce so stoutly 
that in the end he had to retire without taking it. Another negotia- 
tion followed: and another campaign. 

The event of 1601 was the opening of the siege of Ostend by 
Albert, which began on July S, and lasted until Sept. 19, 1604, when 
it vras taken by Ambrodo Spinola : in this siege there were 
em|doyed troops and fonds from all the states of Christendom : 
Engluid, Frauoe, Holland, and Genoany assisting in the defence ; 
Spain, Italy, and Austria in the attack. Daring the siege some 
important actions were fought and divertissements attempted else- 
whero : but all the interest is concentrated npon it Maurice took 
Grave and Sluys, which he had besieged in order to draw off the 
attatA from Ostend. In this war Maurice was opposed by the 
Marquis S^ola, who disputes with him the character of the 
greatest mastw of military science in the age. 

The transactions of the following years are complicated by the 
exhaustion of both parties. The Aiohdoke could get no money from 
Spain ; and Spinola's troops were accordingly constantly in revolt, 
almost as difficult to manage ae the enemy : Maurice was compelled 
by the states to be eoonomicaL The states were, however, finding 
that the English policy was the best and that the vulnerable points 
of Spain were her colonies and fleets : points which in future time 
they also were to find constituted their own strength and also their 
weakness. The rivalry of Dutch conmierce and the foundation of 
Dutch coloniee date from the difficulties of this struggle. The 
Spaniards were heartily weary of a war in which there was no way 
of avoiding loss, and in which all the expense they incurred seemed 
simply to be wasted. The English King was disposed to take the pert 
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at a padfioatoF ; the dignity of the Archduke w&s not so great bat 
that he could oondesoeiid to treat when Philip could not: the 
FortngneBe, whose Eaat India tiade was being destroyed by the 
Dutch, importuned the loyal ears with entreaties for peace. At last 
in 160S the states at the Hagne and the oourt at Braasela opened 
negotiationB with one anotber. 

The states had, however, grown np, we may say, in war ; pease 
was a novelty they were not disposed to covet. The Arohdoke coald 
remember his pleasant days in Portugal and would be glad of rest. 
Uaorice was opposed to peace : the interests that had flourished at 
sea and on the destruction of the Spanish and Portuguese cohmiee 
resisted the idea : as did the Calvinistic religious interest. Bame- 
veldt and the statesmen dreaded the ambition of Heniy IV. The 
Arohduke was ready to make sacrifices and gradually disarmed 
opposition. 

A congress was agreed on at the Hague; Spmola headed the 
body that represented the Archduke: William of Nassau and 
Brederode the states. The negotiations hung fire a long time : the 
opposition of the policy of Maurice to that of Bameveldt dividing 
the states among themselves, and having the effect of rendering thdr 
atUtnde towards the Arohdoke insolent and exacting. Humiliating, 
however, ae it was, he persevered : and at last, on AprQ 9, 1608, a 
tmoe of twelve years was concluded : by the first article of which 
the Archduke for himself and for the King of Spain renounoed all 
oloims on the sovereignty of the United Ptovinoes, and acknowledged 
their independence : the second article fixed the dotation of the 
tmce : the third determined that both parties should hold what they 
had, without cessation or restoration. The fourth provided for a 
general amnesty and full freedom ot trade ; the other articles referred 
to the r^nlation ot commerce. 

Bo the great stro^le ended, and the work that William the 
Silent had laboured for was so far crowned with suooess. It is the 
glorious part of Dntoh history, and of the life of Maurioc^ who was 
not so great a ruler as he was a captain. He never forgave 
Bameveldt the part he bad taken in the n^odations ; though it 
was not until 1618 that he suooeeded in destroying him. The seeds 
sown in this rivalry bore fruit in the long party quarrels ol the Dutch, 
with which the nomra of Grotius, and the de Witts later on, are 
ittextrioably involved. 

The last memorable event of Philip III.'s reign was the disgrace 
of the Duke of Lerma produced by a court intrigue. He was 
succeeded as minister by his son, the Duke of Uzeda ; and the change, 
it is said, was no improvement. It matters little : such a particular 
is not worth rentembering, and yet it is nearly all there is to be 
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remembered of Om last jean of Philip HI. He died March 81, 1621. 
He was a land and good man, but utterly incapable and careless as 
a ruler ; that is all that can be said for him. 

We have now brought to a oloae our view of the ereots and 
ohanoters and infloenoes that form the public history of Europe 
during the sixty eventful years that interrone between the teeigna- 
tioQ of Chailee V. and the outbreak of the Thirty Yews' War. I have 
not thought it deBiiable for us to read these times with any speoial 
referanoe to the Thirty Years' War, because, as you know, I am arene 
to reading history backward and prefer to tmoe avents in their 
development first, and to analyse leanlta and tmoe them to their 
causes afterwords. I shall not then attempt now to anticipate 
refiexioDB which belong more properly to the period of that great 
war than to this intervening time. But some reflexions are in place 
at the end of a course even if it wants the element of unity which 
«n anticipation of the Thirty Years' War might give it. We must not 
forget that when we speak of the period of the Thirty Years' War we 
mean much more than the war in Oarmany. We include in the 
term the great constitutional struggle in England and ^ od- 
ministiation of Biohelieu in France : a period abounding in great 
men and in dedsive struggles. Let us just see how the elements 
which were to contend in those struggles were now disposed to one 
another. 

In Qermany we have no diffionlty in seeing : there the cloud of 
war first breaks and the foroea at the end of the intervening period 
are most clearly and preparedly arrayed. In Germany ever since 
the Peace of Bdigion the two parties have been looking forward to a 
reanmption of the strife. The Eoolesiaatical Beservation and the 
inipmrial declaration have been alike a dead letter wherever the 
rugning prinoe or municipal governing body has been strong enough 
to override them. These transgressions have produced much 
quarrelling, much intrigoe, much oppression and misery : neither 
party has thought of forbearance, and neither has understood the 
virtue and power of tolerance. 

The balance of blame inclines, however, legally to the Protestant 
powers who had not only, like their Catholic neighbours, persecuted 
wherever they oould, but have, by force and fraud of every kind, set 
aside the Ecclecdastioal Reservation, on the understanding of which 
the imperial declaration issued. It is true the Protestants repudiated 
the reservation as the Catholics repudiated the declaration ; but both 
had become the law of Germany and both should have been 
respected. The Protestants broke tiirough both. Yet war tm 
anything tike a large scale was not produced by these trespasses. 
Under the shadow of a peaoe which neither party observed in terms, 
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material peace was strong enough to maintain itaelf foi nearly sixty 
years. And those sixty years vitneesed the groat change in Qenn&ny 
that made the Thirty Years' Wai a struggle for existence to the 
ProteBtants. 

The preaching of the Jeanits, the repreasive policy of the 
Austrian, Bavariaii, and eoolesiastical princes, had changed Soath 
Germany from being, as it promised to be, the home of Protestaotism, 
into a uniformly Catholic territory. It had consolidated the 
Protestants into a tolerably uniform mass of opposition. The 
Protestant Union under the Elector Palatine and the Catholic 
interest under Ferdinand II. were two bodies between which it was 
scarcely possible for w&verers of either party to find standing-ground : 
they had no point of agreement or pacification, neither respect for 
the Empire, nor regard for the house of Austria, nor the apizit of 
German patriotism, nor the hatred of foreign interference ; not oHe 
of the causes which during so large a part of the rtiga of Charles V. 
had maintained peace, and which had not entirely been extinguished 
under his suocessois, now continued to be efFeotiTe. Germany was 
clearly divided ; the attempt of Frederick on Bohemia was but the 
outlet of forces panting to be free. 

Now if we look at France we see on a smaller scale something of 
the same sort. Only there the contest is not going to be between 
Catholic And Protestant only, but between the King and the princes : 
the ministers and the nobles : between an oligarchic and a des- 
potic goTemment. The Edict of Nantes has ^ven peace to the 
Proteelants, but it has also given them too much power and an 
organisation too independent to be safe. If Henry IV. had thought 
his Huguenot allies would have been safe vithotit this political 
power, tins recognised mperivm in imperio, this distinct territory 
and towns and privileges, he would have doubtless granted no 
more than simple toleration. As neither party knew what toleratitm 
meant, he was obliged to give them power and means to maiTitftin their 
existence, power, and privileges which made them at once an object 
of alarm to the despotic system which Bichelieu saw to be for the 
time necessary to France. The Protestants were themselves very 
jealous of any measure taken by Henry IV. to their dispon^ement : 
their jealousy was justified amply by the measures taken during the 
minority of Lewis XIIL : the reclamation of the Church lands in 
B4am, the limitation of their assembling in council, and the positive 
denial of power to their chief repreeentativea, the Cond6 prinoee. 

In France, then. Catholic and Protestant were ready for a struggle 
when an opportunity should arise. The Jesuits in their strength over- 
whelmed opposition, and extinguished the opposing element ; they, 
however, provoked the opposition where they were not all-powerful 
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utd intenaified it by thdz ooiutant nggresdon, until it beoune 
inepnaaible ftod the straggle inerltable. In like muiner with the 
aohUB. We have aeen how, dTiring the reigna of the son§ of 
Catberine, the nobles, the prinoee of the blood at the head of them, 
divided the govenmient ; how when a balanoe ooold be maintained 
amongst them peaoe was preserved, but the wavering of the balance 
prodoced almost an annual war. These annoat wars, although the; 
were connected with religion, cannot be called strictly reli^ous, 
beoaiue a oonaidenble part of the body that we genftraliy regard as 
fighting the Proleetant battle were really Catholics : but neither can 
we regard them as wars of personal intrigue, for as fast aa one 
champion fell, and they fell in rapid sacoeBsion, another took his 
place. It was a struggle of the princes for power ; as against the 
erown and as against one another. 

Well, the death of Henry HI. and the war of the League against 
Henry IV. simplified matters vary moob : in the great question of 
religion and the royal title, the factions loet their importence ; but 
on the restoratioD of peaoe they revived, and, next to Henry's love 
afhin and escape from BasaBsinaUoii, they gave him more trouble 
than anything else that he bad to encounter. When his adroit 
hand was removed, the factions sprang into more than former 
violenoe. Marie de H4dici8 had more principle or less power of 
intrigne than Catharine had bad, and so the balance was harder to 
her to "»'"**'" : b«t what was needed was not now intrigue bat 
policy : and for that purpose first Concini on a amaU scale, then 
Richelieu on a large one, adopted the same policy— the depression 
of the princes and nobles, the establishment in supremacy of the 
royal government independent of the territorial magnates. Such a 
reform ought to have been carried out into an alliance between the 
whole people and the King : but it was not : we may even doubt 
whether Biobeliea ever entertained the idea : it was enough work for 
him to cmsb the factions, but it was the true policy : an alliance 
between the King and people which would ooncenttate administration 
in hands acceptable to both, and abolish feudal jurisdictions with 
evnythisg ttiat belonged to them. The time when this should be 
done was yet a long way off from France. 

Mow, if we turn to England, we may see, I think, that these 
contrasts and oppositions abroad were not without their echoes and 
reflexions hare. 'True there was no great Catholic and great 
Protestant party opposed to one another, nor as yet any great 
oonfltitutional faction-schism between the different otdeta of the 
state. But there were strong antipathies and strong sympathies, 
and there were canses which would give these their opportunity at a 
tune not very distant, although thorn oausee might be altogetiier 
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distinct from anythiitg that was beard of at the time ia Eorope at large. 
Id the first place there can be no doabt that the great body of Um 
thinking people were poBaeaaed with a hatred of Spun and of the 
Bonmn Catholic religion ; and a great deeire to see the Netherlands 
emancipated and the power of Spain hnmbled in America, and the 
ProteetantB of Qerman; victorious. • 

On the other hand, Jamee L, without loving Spain, had a great 
and natural horror of rebellion, saoh as even that of the United 
Proviooea oontinaed legally to be : and the court and the Ghnrch, 
and to a great extent the nobles also, were afraid of that composite 
system of puritanism and republicanism which was favoured by the 
ProteetantB of the Netherlands and Switzerland. The divinee of the 
Caroline period were no Bomanisers, bnt they would not, could not 
sympathise with either the religious or the political principles of the 
Continental Protestants. The synod (d Dort proves this : the 
nearest approach ever made by the Church of England to the 
Calvinists. 

When accordingly the Elector Palatine was chosen King of 
Bohemia, the court avoided, the people urged the assutance of the 
Protestants agcunst the Emperor. The conservative party, we may 
say, sympathised with authority, the popular party with chang& 
This opposition led unquestionably to an attitude of opposition 
between the court, clergy, and nobles on one side, and the middle 
classes in the towns on the other. The policy of the court to avi^d 
interference would be amply justified on modern principles : on the 
principles of the day it was probably justified by necessity : the 
court could not vnthout the people join the imperial side: Uiey 
would not with the people join the opposition. No donbt, the 
approach of James I. to Philip III., the Spanish marriage proposed 
for Charles L, was an imprudent policy, in the then temper 4^ the 
people : it may well be questioned whether, if it had come to maturity, 
it would have been more unfortunate for England than the marriage 
of Charles to Henrietta, and the French connexion that ruined the 
house of Stewart for ever. This jealousy, — these antipathies foster- 
ing the jealousy, the sympathies of puritanism with republican 
principles and with republican interests on the Continent, — ^produced 
a wide division between a great part of the English nation and its 
rulers. That division widened into war, produoed by other oansee, 
but a war which would have been impossible but for these. 

But in the midst of all these new infiuences, or new deveiopmenta 
of the old ones, the old international jealousies still subsisted. 
France would persecute Protestantism at home, but wonld not, 
could not, act heartily in conjunction with Spain or Austria 
abroad. France could not join openly in the opposition to the 
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Catholic powers : but she could take ever; advantage both of thdr 
oeceesitieB and of their misfortones. Charlee V. was never forgotten 
or foTgivec nntil Lewis XIY. bad revenged France on both Spun 
and Austria. This cannot be left out of consideration in all the 
complications with which the coming period is filled. These 
hatreds had become national ; as the English hatred of France in 
the middle ages : the; were not mere jealousies of kings, they were 
the accumulated memories, the inherited instincts of peoples. The 
dread of Spain did in England, during a large part of the seventeenth 
centnry, oast into the shade the hatred of France : but yet England 
and France were never toond fighting on the same side abroad : and 
the result, as I have said, shoved that French inflnenoe at home 
was more injnrions than Spanish influence, at a period when 
Spanish infiuence was declining and French inilnence waa increasing 
daily on the Continent generally, could possibly have been. The 
wars of William IIL against Lewis XIV. were not indeed fought for 
English purposes: but they were on the old English modeL In 
the war of the Spanish sucoession, England was i^ain on the 
imperial side, so she was also in the Hungarian and imperial wars 
that followed the death of Charles VI. Germany, whether repre- 
sented by a Hapsburg ot not, by Cathoho or Protestant, is, as 
against France, the immemorial and natural ally of England: at 
least historically. 

What, however, no doubt contributed largely, perhaps moat 
largely, to terminate the period of international peace that we have 
been studying in this term's lectures, was the fact that the genera- 
tion of weak men was being succeeded by a generation of strong 
ones : men with strong convictions, strong wills, and strong powers 
of administration. The sixteenth century was a period of strong 
kings : no period probably has ever seen at one time on the thrones 
of Europe so many great kings as there were during the nearly forty 
years that Charles V., Henry VIII., Francis I., and the Saltan 
Solyman governed their States. Even Philip IL and Elizabeth and 
Henry IV. are small beside these : but it is not in Philip II., 
Elizabeth, or Henry IV. that our period oomes to its natural close. 
It is in Philip lU., and Lewis XIII., and James L 

The period that follows is rich in great men ; but they are 
not great kings. Ferdinand II. is a strong-willed man ; but the 
fignres of the period are Bichetien and Cromwell and Wallensbein ; 
Gustavus Adolphns oomes in ratiier as a general than as a king, an 
adventurer rather than the ruler of a European stats. Under such 
men, or even during the prevalence of infinencee that raised such 
men to the surface and head of aflairs, there could not but be great 
struggles. They were men with wills and policies and power: 

■ 9 
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detoRnmation, whether i^unst one another, or for the txrrymg oat 
ot independent porpoaeg, which could not tail to meet with obstacles 
which could not yield withoat gigantic efforts. 

I do not know whether we oan, in point of principle, strike ft 
balance between the great men of the sixteenth century and those of 
the seventeenth. The best men of the sixteenth ware men of im- 
pulse more than of principle : men like Manrice of Baxon;, FhiUp 
of HcBBe, Henry IV. of France in hia earlier career (even Lntbet 
was a man who had a great puipase, but an nnednoated and dispro- 
portionate zeal) ; men whose principles were not incompatible with 
thorough immorality and diahoneaty in the most flagrant extremes, 
but whose character in popular estimation was redeemed by energy 
and spirit. The men of the seventeenth had deeper purpOeea, more 
matured and edncated zeal ; impalses better trained, deeper seated, less 
easily roused, but more consistent, more proportionate, more thorough. 
Hen like Cromwell and StiafEord are not to be named with Maurice 
and John Frederick. William the Silent is perhaps an exception, u 
he is an exception to most generalisations : but very much of his 
glory depends on the contrast between him and contemportuy statw- 
men. His convictions and purpose and statesmanship, great oi 
strong in contr&Bt with those of his neighbours, will hardly bear 
oomparisoQ with those of the heroes of the seventeenth oentury. 

But we have bad enough of him, and perhaps of all of them. 
The period is not a lively one ; and very much of its interest iepeniB 
on its evolution from what precedes, and its influence on the time 
that was coming. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
DURING THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR 

LECTURE I 

B0BOPB AT THS OPBNtNO OF TBB THIBTT TEARS' WAR 

Tbb first thing to be done in this present coarse of leoturea is to 
attempt to get a cleat view of the condition of affiure at the beginning 
of the period on which we ate going to work, the origin and ditection 
of the political foroes wbioh b; theii conflict produce the action of 
the period, and, if we can, some definite notion of the character of 
the actors with whom the action begins. The subject of the coarse 
is not the Thirty Years' War only, but the political history of 
Europe during that WM ; of Europe, that is the Continent, for we 
shall not venture on anything touching England directly except in 
so br OS our own country joins in the action or ia effected by the 
infloenoes that are at work on the Continent. But as in thtH, in the 
aame way as I have done in the former coutBes on this line of hiatoij, 
I propose to give our chief attention to German history, our second 
toFranceand Spain, and to content myself with very genaral reviews 
of the other members of the European oommonwealth. We are sure 
to find the Thirty Years' War turning up at every step of oar 
coarse ; it is the central action, the plot of oar drama. I do not 
then intend to anticipate by attempting ia this leotare any summary 
of the acts of the drama, or any general sketch either of the process 
of the war or its results upon Europe atlatge. Such a view will be 
ai^DFopriate to the last leotare : an introduction must be of a different 
sort. 

Bat, as usual, with one general remark, a general caution, I must 
b^in. It should not be difficult for an EngliBhrnan to take a fair and 
impartial view of thia eventful period. An educated Englishman 
should be as far removed from the perBecntiog represBive instincts of 
Beventeeoth-centnry Jesuitism as from the hypocritical and rapacious 
intolerance of seventeenth-century Puritanism. If he is left to 
himself he naturally feels that be has tittle in common with either, 
and that, ffmn the aathentic materials, he can with little difficulty 
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strike the ftui balance between the two great parties who divided 
the world. He is able to say at once how mach of the repulsive 
character that is common to both belongs to the age and to the 
natiooalit; oE the combatants, and, measoriog the two parties side 
by side, to strike out of the comparisoD all the poiots that are common 
to the two. He ia not likely to screen and extenuate the cmeltjes of 
one party and to exaggerate those of the other, nor to blacken the 
character of the one in pointH in which he sees that of the other to 
be indefensible. And be is not hampered by the necessity of coming 
to the conclusion that one aide of the two was infallible and im- 
peccable. But when I say this, I say it with an important drawback, 
if he bad the materials before him for forming a complete jndgment 
Unfortunately, we have not the materials before as in a sh^M in 
which they can be made available for snoh a decision. What we 
have is the work for the most part of bitter partisans ; a sent of 
material every particle of which, before it can safely be used, requires 
a testing which we are not in condition to give it. 

Although there are some, and thoae honourable, exceptions 
among the accessible writers on the Thirty Years' War, there are 
very few who have not thought it a part of their duty as historians to 
support the Protestant cause against the Catholic ; and this bias is 
strongly perceptible in English books written before the revival of 
historical study in Germany. In the writings of German authors, 
that is of those German authors whose works find their way to 
England, and considerably leaven the history- writing of modem 
Englishmen, there is, besides the religious prejudloe, a strong 
political one. History has been largely taken up by those Oerm&n 
scholars who incline most strongly to Fruaaian interests in politics, 
or by those who, not being actually PrusBian, still place their hopes 
of the German future in the line in which Prussian politics ate 



Now, at the period at whtch the Thirty Years' War b^aii, 
Prussia and the Hohenzollem family made but a very small figure is 
European politics, and it would have been a fruitless task to attempt 
to show that so early as that they had marked themaelvea out as the 
future regenerators of European society. Hence the effect of tbe 
bias ia rather to the depreciation of the powers which governed before 
PruBsia began the work, or whose interests ran counter to the 
Prussian interests, after the resurrection began. Of course Austria 
and the house of Hapsburg ia the victim of all such lucubrsttODs- 
B^nning with an imaginary Charles V., and an imaginary policy of 
universal empire and unflinching repression, the whole existence of 
the Austrian dynasty is represented as a sin against society. In so 
great a faouBe there mast have been diversities of character ; but 
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there is no diversity of treatment allowable ; ever; Hapaburg is a 
tyrant. If strong, he is a strong tyiont : if weak, he is a petty 
tyrant ; if repressive, he is a shameless tyrant ; if liberal, he is false 
and subtle, bat still a tyrant. In every act of the drama of Eoropean 
history it moat be shown that Austria has been clearly and deter- 
minately in the wrong. As soon as PruBsia begins to exist she moat 
be shown to be invariably in the right ; until then it is enough to 
prove that Austria is wrong. 

And what have we to set on the other side ? Why, simply this. 
Writers in the CathoUc, imperial, or Austrian interest have very 
commonly written as if the defence of the faith were a shield that 
covered all wrong-doinga, aa if sbortsightednesa in policy, un- 
aompulooBneaa in action, bithlessness in oovenants, might all be 
excused, because the Cathoho ends were so great and good as to 
justify all means. A cause that allows itself to use such arguments 
is extremely difficult to defend ; we are not concerned to defend it ; 
but worse than that, it renders the judgment of an impartial person 
even more difficult than it would be, were the writers on both aides 
working merely to blacken the character of their adversaries. Still, on 
the whole, an Austrian partisan oould afford to give a mrae favourable 
account of his enemies than the Prussian oould. He feels that the 
heresy of his antagonist is a sufficient cause to condemn him, and 
that granted, he is not bound to make out circumstantially that all 
his virtues are vices. As for faia own side, it is covered by the shield 
of the faith ; it is not necessary to make out all vices to be virtues. 
Thus the Auatrian's position is damaged by the very comparative 
fairness of hia own atory. 

You will, I doubt not, think that, in much of what I ahall say, 
I am taking too mild a view of Austrian policy. I do it inten- 
tionally; historical faimeea compels us to pull to the Anstrian 
side in spile of its faults. It does not follow, because I insist 
on a fair trial for such men as Ferdinand U. and Maximilian of 
Bavaria, that I am blind to the virtues of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Bernard of 8axe- Weimar. So far as I can read history at all, I can 
see that the balance of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, is not 
uniformly the same at every stage or in every person of a dynasty. 
There ia no cause ao good that it can justify by argument in detail 
every act of its defenders, any more than there is any so good that 
the crimes of its defenders diaappear or become less of crimes 
becaose they were done in support of it. 

In pursuance of this hue of thought we may approach our first 
introductory queetioQ : What was the Germany of the Thirty Years' 
War ? In it what was there besides the Empire and the imperial 
house? What were the gtounda of the diSerenoes between the 
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North and the South, between the princea, the {velateB, the people, 
and the nominal aoverei^? Gennuiy at the banning of tbe 
imperial history vaa an aggregate of tour nationB, the Franks, the 
Bavarians, tbe Alemanmana, and the Saxoiu ; of whom the Franks 
and Alemanmana or Swabians soon lose their diBtioctiTe national 
identities, but the Saxons and Bavarians retain both strong identity 
and strong antagonism. In all the early straggles of tbe Em^r^ 
North and South are opposed. Whilst the imperial djnas^ is 
Saxon, Bavaria and Swabia are anti-imperial ; when the imperial 
djmaety is Swabian or Bavwian, North Gennany is in opposition to 
the Empire. As the imperial dignity settled down permanently into 
tbe South Oerman hooses, tbe Bavarian, Austrian, and Lnxemburg 
lines, Saxony, that is Norih Glermany, became the seat of constant 
disaffection. Against the Hohenstanfen it was the great bolwark of 
Fapal interests ; against the Lnxemhnrgers and earli» Hapeborgers 
it was in armed independence. So long as the straggle between the 
Empire and the Papacy lasted. North Germany was enthnsiastioally 
Papal, As soon as Austria and tbe ^pacy reconciled their diflerences 
and became, as for the most part of modern bistoiy has been the 
case, firm allies. North Germany took np with ardour the doctrines 
of tbe Beformation ; her antipathy to a Southern Cesar was great 
enough to overcome her andent and as yet unshaken oonstanqy to 
the Chair of St Peter. 

Of course this was not the only ground for the charaoteristiB 
position and attitude of tbe two divisions. Early Saxony wss faith- 
fnlly Catholic not merely because it hated the Empemr and his anti- 
popes, but because it had been brought to Christianity and dviliaa- 
tion under men and principles aoooiding to which Roman Papalism 
was an integral portion of religion ; and modem Saxony was not 
enthusiastically Protestant only because tbe Empire was Gatholio 
and Southern, but because Luther and bis friends the Saxon electors 
were natives of the land and spoke directly to the hearts of tbe 
people, and quite as much because the prelates who had grown 
wealthy on the old Papal support offered a rich booty to men to 
whom the change of religion was the relaxing of all ties of honour, 
duty, and regard for right of property, and who saw in the downUt of 
the old system the readiest way to a^irandise themselves. The three 
influences, the Empire, the &itb, and tbe plunder, all affected tbe 
North Germans in tbe same way. And so the South : whilst the 
Papacy was politically strong, the imperial influence, nudnly South 
German, was in opposition ; witness the fate of tiie Hohenstanfen 
and of Lewis of Bavaria. With the great schism of the West, and 
tbe termination of the Babylonisb exile, b^na the drawing together 
of tbe Empire and Papacy. When the Beformation begina,tboNortli 
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Moepta it and the Sonth rejeeta it Bnt bora vitfa s grMt diffflranoe. 
In the North, priooes uid people alike reject the Pftpal uithority in 
nligimi. In the Booth the prinoes ue futhfol, bnt the peopU 
beeome Proteetant ; uid this adds a distiiiot oomi^iaatioii to the 
many other oomplicationa that we are obliged to consider as leading 
to the gnat eriaifl of the Thirty Tean' War. 

I imnfran that to my mind this attitade of opposition between 
North and South, Baxon and Bavarian, or, as it beoomee later, 
Piossian and AoBtrian, ia one of anprame importance : so important 
that I think it yet a problem whether any permanently united 
organisation of Germany can be formed.^ Second to it is the atti- 
tude of impnialism and an ti- imperialism ; meaning by imperialism, 
however, only the supremacy of Anetrian influence, that being the 
Bole imperialiBm that belongs to ear present period ; then the rival 
forces of Catholicism and Pioteetantism. Again, as to this last : 
in Sonth Qermany Protestantism grew as rapidly aa in North : as I 
aud jnfit uow.u tiie North the princes and the people went together, 
in the Bontb they went different ways. In Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, 
and Franconia, tiie people faeoame Protestant, the prinoea continu- 
ing Catholic At one time the middle nobles in Sonth Gumany 
weie also Protestant, but that was not long ; atmug repressive 
measures soon brought them back or disabled them, and chiefly they 
were discouraged by finding that Protestantism and plunder would 
not be allowed to go on ti^ether as they were doing in the 
NotOl 

But although German Proteetantism quickly took root in the 
Sonth, it was distineUy a Northern product, distinotiy Northern in 
fcffiniti^wi ; that is, Lutherauism presented itself to the rulers of South 
Germany as the political programme of their enemies and rivals in the 
North. Scarcely less hateful was the aspect of Calvinism : Calvinism 
was not only uncatholic, but it was French, it was Dutch, it was 
republican. Bavaria and Austria saw not merely doctrinal but 
political and dynastic principles arrayed against them under tbe 
name of Protestantism ; and their straggle against it was a straggle 
OB tbe part of the dynasties for Bsistenoe. 

We ask, how was it that Protestantism failed in South Germany 
whan it was backed up by the North, and had so little real strength 
set against it? the answer to this question should be supplied by 
the stndy of the period of sixty years that intervened between the 
^ath of Charles V. and the outbreak of the Thirty Years' War. It 
was caused, first, by tbe divisions of the FroteetejitH themselves, the 
disputes between the XiUtherans and the Calvinists, between the Saxon 
and Palatine Electors, and between the two branobes of the house 
' TbM* words tnu laU betore Uw events ot 1871. 
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of Saxony ; aecondly bj the enormous exertions of the Jesuits, wlio 
by every means in their power or in the power of man, by preach- 
ing' by educating, by intrignin^^, by pemecntion, by persuaaion, fay 
bribing, bylAxing, byforce and fraud, threw their great and intricate 
organiaatian ogainnt the advancing tide of Froteatantiam and effectn- 
ally stayed it ; thirdly, by the material power and assifltance which the 
German Hapsburga and other Cathohc princes could invariably look 
for from Spain under Philip n. — a power which the Jesuita directly 
or indirectly could bring to bear where and when they pleased. By 
these three causes the victory of Protestantism was cut short, the 
interests of the Bavarian and Austrian dynasties thoroughly con- 
solidated with those of the Papacy, and the South enabled to present 
a strong, united, and in the main a Tictorious opposition to the 
North. 

Among the secondary causes were the retention of the imperial 
power by tbe honse of Hapsbnrg, and the constantly available imple- 
ment which was thus put in their hands for interfering with tbe 
chronic quarrels and jealousies of their rivals. So long as tbe 
machinery of the Empire, eleotioii and jurisdiction, was kept up. 
so long as the three eoclesiaatical electorates continued CatfaoHc, 
and the King of Bohemia's vote gave the Austri&ns a majority 
in the electoral college, so long it was in the power of the 
Austrian house to play off their opponents at their discretion. This 
bad been early apparent when Charles V. broke the power of tbe 
Smolkaldio league, by setting up Maurice as competitor to his 
cousin in the Saxon Electorate ; and as long as the Empire lasted 
this weapon remained effective. It was unquestionably a great 
Ettbinim, by which Austria st<qiped tbe progress of Protestantism : 
Protestantism which it hated no doubt for its own sake sufficiently, 
but scarcely less because in the political programme of the Protestant 
North the first article was its own hnmiliation. 

With these points in our minds let na recall the train of events 
that connects the religious peace which terminates the reign of 
Charles V. with the state of a&irs at the accession of Ferdinand II. 
Tbe two great principles laid down at the peace of Angaburg for a 
compromise between the two religious parties were, first, that called 
the Ecclesiastical Reservation, intended to restrain the Protestants 
from any further appropriation of the property of the Church, and 
secondly, the Imperial Declaration of Toleration, which was intended 
to preserve to the Protestants the toleration of thedr religions 
freedom. It cannot be said that either party honestly or sincerely 
accepted the compromise. But the guilt of breaking it first belongs 
to the Protestant princes, who were unchecked by any scruple in 
their attempts to appropriate the abbeys and bishoprics, at a moment 
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when the Catholic party was tax too mnch hnmiliated to attempt 
opes persecution. During the reiffns of Ferdinand and Ifasimilian 
the imperial power was but little exerted to compel the parties to 
keep the compromise : bishops renounced Popery and retained their 
tees in spite of the Ecclesiastical Beservation ; and, by means of 
indnlts from the Empire, Protestant princes were elected to, and 
retained all their liveB, the government of ecclesiastical states 
without taking orders. On the other hand, the Catholic party, as it 
revived from the severe shock it had experienced, stirred up by the 
Jeeoits and by the restored life and discipline that flowed from the 
Council of Trent, began largely to proselytise, more lately to 
repress religious freedom, and, where there was room, to persecute. 
The later years of Maximilian II., during which he fell more 
completely nnder the influence of Philip H., saw him less and less 
inclined to oppose the restoiatioD of Popery. The Catholic reaction 
set in strongly both in Qermany and France ; and very considerable 
portions of Central Qermany, which had been regarded bs lost to 
the Church, were effectually and permanently reclaimed : Franconia 
especially, under the influence of the bishops of Bamberg and 
Wurzburg, returned in large proportion to the faith. The Emperor 
BudoU, who succeeded Maximilian, went in far more completely 
than his father had done for the reaction. Maximilian had simply 
allowed both parties to take their own course, but Rudolf and 
several others of the imperial family determined to give a firm 
support to orthodoxy. And the field for their action in this respect 
was principally their own immediate states : Bohemia, which had 
king before Luther been leavened by Husb with tenets opposed to 
the doctrine of Borne, and Austria, where the whole of the nobles 
and large portions of the country population had embraced Pro- 
testantism. The character of the policy of repression which was 
adopted in the Austrian states was not the same as that which had 
been exercised so cruelly and so unsnccessfully In France and the 
Netherlands. The Protestants were not burned, but their teachers 
were forbidden to hold ser\'ices for more than a limited number of 
worshippers ; they were next imprisoned and banished ; then the 
professors of Protestantism were compelled to emigrate, and their 
places were filled by strangers, who both religiously and politically 
were bonod to be faithful to their patrons. 

Such was the line taken by the Catholic reaction in Qermany : 
a more humane and also far more effective policy than that of 
P hili p IX., and one which, administered by the Austrian princes who 
were generous and humane by character, although determined in 
theur pareuit of their great object, perhaps caused as little acute 
safFerlng as any religious persecution has ever done. Budolf him- 
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self, however, had no energy of any sort, and whilst his influence 
was supreme in his own states, men went very maob their owzi 
way. 

The great start of the reaction in the Aastrias states dates from 
1S97, when Ferdinand of Styria, the orchdoke who ultimately 
became Ferdinand II., set his shonlder to the wheel and rapidly 
succeeded in turning back the tide of the Beformation in that 
country. The zeal of Ferdinand revived the seal of BudoU, who 
also began to proscribe and banish Protestants in AoBtria; and, 
wherever the imperial jurisdictioD gave him any power, to throw hia 
weight into the Catholic scale. The able man of the party waa, 
however, Maximilian of Bavaria, whose long reign covers a great part 
of the Catholic counter- reformation and'tbe Thirty Years' War also. 

Well, the Buooess of the naction at last awoke the feara of the 
Protestant princes. As early as 1694 at Heilbronn, several of them 
had formed a confederation for mutual defence, and resistance to the 
imperial claims. In 1697 they renewed this league at Frankfort, 
with additional provisoes bearing on religious points : thos united 
they had concluded at Heidelberg in 1608an alliance with Henry lY. 
of France, the object of which was the destruction of the bouae of 
Hapebni^ and the remodelling of the state system of Europe ; and 
in 1608 they had formed themselves into a league, at Aschhausen, 
called the Protdstant Union, which was to keep together for ten 
years, under the presidency of the Elector Palatine, who was a 
Oalvinist. The formation of the Protestant Union was regarded as 
a challenge by the Catholics, who in reply formed themselves into 
the Catholic Le^pie under Haximilian of Bavaria. Thns, under the 
two rival princes of the bouse of Wittelsbaoh, the two parties 
stood faoe to face nearly ten years before actual hostilities began. 

Many <nrcumBtaDces oontributed to delay the general ontbreak 
for wbidi all things seemed cow ready ; the first and most impor- 
tant was undoubtedly the death of Henry IV. at the moment that 
he was going to march into Germany to adjust the succession to 
the Berg-Jnlisrs inheritance, as it was said, but in reality to 
attempt the overthrow of the Hapsbnrgs, in consequence of which 
the war waa smothered in its beginning. Another was the split in 
the imperial bouse itself, and the result from that spht, that each of 
the parties attempted to win the Protestants by oonoessions. 
Budolf, b; his negligence and eccentric conduct, had lost the afiec- 
tiona of the Austrians, and by his repressive policy had provoked the 
populations of Bohemia and Hungary — for Hungary was largely 
Protestant and always discontented — to throw off bis yoke. 

Advantage waa taken of this state of things by his younger 
brother, the Archduke Matthias, who bad led an adventurous life. 
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and had beeo the nominee of Williun of Orange as Qovemor of the 
NetherUndB &t the time when there seemed a probability of tbeii 
nueeeding in shaking off the Toke of Spain, and who had, in 1607, 
iQooeedad in wresting the Bongarian crown tram Bodolf . Matthias' 
wu a not lees strong Catholic than Budolf, but he had more 
rappleness and more power of intrigne. The only justification tA 
his ooadoet is to be fotmd in the fact that, had be not stepped in, 
Budolf would have lost the richest part of the family inheritance in 
dnsumstances which rendered it very improbable that it could ever 
be recovered. By intrigmng with the malcontents in Bohemia, he 
got himseli called in to mediate between them and the Emperor, 
who wae trying to obtain the socceesion for Leopold, his cousin, 
and Matthias's rivaL Leopold had bronght into Bohemia the army 
which Budolf had collected to oppose Henry IV. and the Evangelical 
Union, and had frightened the Bobemiaos with an alarm of perse- 
ention. Matthias then succeeded in supplanting Budolf on the 
Bohemian throne as he had done on the Hungarian. This was 
in 1611. 

In 161S Budolf died, and the Empire was open to eleation. The 
choice of the electors seemed practically confined to the Austrian 
archdukes, for, except M»Timili*n of Bavaria, all the princes who 
were of rank sufficient to allow them to be competitors were Protee- 
tante, and the idea of electing a Protestant Emperor was never 
breached. The Protestant electors would, however, gladly have 
had either the Archduke Albert of the NetberUnds or the Archdnke 
W»Timilian, the grand master of the Teutonic knights. They, true 
to the family tradition, rofnsed to be put in nomination, and 
Matthias, who was trusted by neither party, became Emperor. But 
be found his power, when he got it, nothing bnt labour and sorrow. 
He had intrigued with the Protestants against Budolf, and could 
not expect the Catholics to trust him. The Protestants were 
not likely to tnut a Catholic who had so clearly only used them for 
his own ends. In vain he attempted to hold the balance between 
them. He saw a gnooeesor in Ferdinand of Styria, gradually gaining 
upon him in the support of the whole Catholic interest of Germany. 
As he had edged out Budolf, he was now edged out by Ferdinand. 

Bat this time aU wae done decently. Neither Matthias nor any 
of hie brothers had children, and the result of the succession being 
left open on his death would be probably a redivision of the estates 
of the house, in which no one would be strong enough to attempt 
to hold the old family position in the Empire. I need hardly 
remind you how strong the family feeling hae always been in thfl 
gnat ruling boases of Germany. The Arohdoke Maxi m ilian, in the 
interest of the family, proposed in 1617 that the surviving members 
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should yield their clftlms on the sucoesBion to the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Styiia. M&tthias saw no help but to f^ree. Contrary to 
the advice of his minister, Elessel, aad unwarned by the example of 
his brother Budolf, be obtained for Ferdinand the succession to 
Bohemia in 1617, and in the following year the Archduke secured 
the crown of Hungary. He did not wait for the death of Matthias 
to undertake the administration of hie estates. He began to attack 
the Bobemian Protestants at once ; and, to prevent aay attempt on 
the part of Matthias to recover power, carried off and imprisoned 
EleaseL 

It was the persecution by Ferdinand, begun before the death of 
Matthias, that kindled the fames of the Thirty Years' War. The 
materials were all ready long before. The Protestant Union was 
ready for the struggle, and intriguing for the imperial suecessioD. 
Ferdinand was known to be an able and determined Catholic : such 
a one as had never yet sat on the throne of Charles V. Ferdinand L 
had been a fair and honourable mediator ; Maximilian II. more than 
half a Protestant; Budolf had been a nobody; M&tthiaa was 
incapeMUtated by his own engagements, and was already shelved. 
But Ferdinand was able and determined. If it were possible to 
prevent his accession to the imperial throne, the fate of Catholicism 
in Germany would be sealed. It would not be possible to eleci a 
Protestant Emperor, but the g^t of the Empire might be made a 
bribe to secure the adhesion of some prominent Catholic to the 
anti-Austrian scheme. Maximilian of Bavaria, it was thought, 
might be detached ; on his refusal, the Duke of Savoy was sounded 
in vain. But before an attempt oould be made to secnte the im- 
perial crown, the Bobemian vote must be made safe. A change of 
dynasty in Bohemia would have the effect of altering the balance in 
the electoral college. Bohemia waa in a state of disoontent and 
rebellion. Matthias onoe out of the way, the election of Ferdinand 
might be set aside as unlawful, and a Proteetant King substituted. 
The Protestant party would then have four out of the seven votes In 
the election. 

But no one was anxious to seize on the succession. The battle 
would have to be fought by the Protestant Union, and the head of 
the Protestant Union was the Elector Palatine. The Elector 
Palatine was not a wise man nor a bold man : but he was wise 
enough not to covet either of the dangerous crowns. Moreover, he 
was a Calvinist, whilst far the greater proportion of Protestant 
Germany was properiy Protestant: that is, Lutheran after the 
Confession of Augsburg. But the Eleotress Palatine Elizabeth 
Stewart, daughter of James I. of England, was ambitions, and 
Ettong-minded, and romantic at the same time, and she would be a 
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queen. Under her penowdoB Frederiok began to regud hinuelf M 
King of B<4ieniu soon to be. But tba orown ma not jet within hia 
teach. 60 long u Matthias lived no moooMtal attnipt oonld be 
made togallj to aet asicie Ferdinand. 

Fndinand'a own intoienuioe made the opening that was waited for. 
His ohiet miniaten in Bobemia wen BlaTata and MartinitB, two 
s of tlie FroteetaBts, and aotive persecntoM. 
r of the Protestant part; wae Uattbew Henrj, Coont of 
Thnm. The ooonoil of r^enojr oonaisted of ten members, seven 
Cattmlio^ of whom Slavata and Uartinita were two, and three 
Protestants. The leligions toleration of Protestantism in Bohemia 
had been aecaied in 1611 at the aooeesioti of Matthias. This, then, 
was the dtoatioD of a&irs. The aooeaaion of Ferdinand was 
viewed with horror hj the Bohemians ; Uartinitz and Slavata would 
bo readj instruments, and had already shown that they knew how 
to pecaeoote. Connt Thnm was tlie natoial leader. 

To look back a little further, the exact oireuiastanoes that led tlie 
way to the revolt were these : By the royal edict of toleration (the 
lettw U Majea^, July fi, 1609, wrested from Bndolf by the Protes- 
tants when they revolted before the election of Matthias), the towns 
which were members of the Bohemian estates were enabled to build 
ohuiohea and schools for Protestant worship ; bat this did not extend 
to ttwee towns which were in the demesne of lords, only to thoee 
which were immediately nnder the crown, members of the states. 
Two towns in demesne, Brunau, which wae subject to the Abbot of 
Bmnao, and Eloatergrabeii, which was snbjeot to the Archbishop of 
Prague, built tiiemselves chuicbee, nnder a mistaken interpretation 
of the edict. Ferdinand, soon after his ooronation, diieoted the 
demolition of the ohnrohes. Count Thnm, aazfoos, it would seem, 
fm a pretext against the government, declared this a breach of the 
edict ; and, in his capacity as one of the defenders of religion, called 
a meeting of del^atea toPngoe to piotesL The delegates protested 
' violently, demanding the expulsion of Martinits and Slavata from 
the ooundl of regency, and, having obtained admissioD to the 
oonndl, threw the two out of the window. May 28, 1618. Thus the 
revolt broke out before the death of MuTimili^n, befbr« the 
imprisonment of Klessel, whioh did not take plaoe until July 90, 
161& It was the sparit that set tiie irboU mass ultimately on fire. 
We hav^ bowsvar, some tnrther generalisations to make before we 
can begin the war. 
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LECTURE -II 

THB BOHBHUn 8TBUOOLB 

Thb fiiflt act or episode ot the Thirt7 Yeus' Ww is Una Bohoniui 
sbnggle, some sketch of whioh I began to give in the lut leotom. 
This set hu K oertuo oompleteness of its own ; it is oondnded 
withont bringiDg so; of the other Etuopeui powers oatdde of 
Gennuij openly into the arena. I shall then in the pieeent leetnie^ 
after reoapitolating in chronological order the tnua of avants Uiat I 
grouped together in the last leotore, proceed to detail the remuniog 
partionlarB of importance of the years 1619 and 1620. 

Our train of erentH begins with the aooesaion of Ferdinaiid to 
the Bobetnian throne. His coronation took place on Jane S9i 
1617. He jnomised then and there not to interfere with tbe 
goremment of Bohemia dniing the life of Matthias. Matthias's 
chief minister, Cardinal Eleasel, was opposed to his master's resigna- 
tion, and was more anxions to maintain the peace of the connby 
and tbe tenure of it by tbe house of Austria than to perseoute tbe 
Bobemians into Catholicism and lodge the supreme power in the 
hands of Ferdinand in particular. Beddee the opposition of Kleesel, 
the Protestant princes of Germany viewed Ferdinand's promotion 
with great dislike, and, as we said, began to coutem|^te a oonnter* 
movement even before tbe opening for their ioterfemnoe was made. 
Tbe events at EloetergnbMi and Brunaa took plaoe soon after 
Ferdinand's ooronation, and the i^tpeal to Matthias on tbe suhjeot 
showed Ferdinand tbe inecondlable oppoution between bis views 
and those of KlesseL 

The assembly of delegates called together by Count Thorn to 
petition the Emperor for redress took place on Maroh 6, 1616. 
Matthias's answer was that be would not interfere between the 
vassals and their lords, wbo, acting on an impsrial prohibidont had 
dosed tbe heretical ohurohee. This closing of U» ohorehes may 
seem to as an act of religious persecution, but there is, I think, no 
doubt that it was warranted by the law, and neither is tboe any 
doubt, I think, that tbe action taken on the occasion by Count 
Thum was the reeolt of a deeply Uid plan to throw off tbe Austrian 
yoke : the Protestant powers watched the progress of events, and on 
May 14, 1618, renewed the Union for three years. It was, no doubt, 
tbe knowledge of some ready help to oome from this quarter that 
emboldened the- del^iatee to exeonte, on May fiS, the fiunons 
di/auttnUion of Slavata and Martinits, and to effect the institatioa 
(rf a provisional government in Prague. 
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Tbe nbellion in Bobamia aooolented the Mtion o( the Union. 
Now it seemi to httve heen tbftt thsy detenmaed to offer the imperial 
Qrown to the Dnke ot Baro;, and to plsoe Frederick, the Elector 
PkUtisa, on the Bohemian throne. Bnt neither party had nrnch ot 
an auny at oonunand. Matthias was very reluctant to oome to 
blown with the Bohemiane. He nnt an army, under his two 
generals, Damplerre and Bnoqooy, into the country, bnt he spoke 
fairly to tbe provisional goremment, and really hoped, it wonld 
seem, to settle the matter paofioally. Two parties, howerer, were 
oonoemed, besides the Bohemians and Matthias, who were deter- 
minedly set against oompromise : Ferdinand, who was prepared to 
risk everything for the Ghnroh, and the Evangelical Union, who 
wen determined not to tolerate Ferdinand. In order to get rid ot 
tbe moderate oonnsels ol Kleesel, Ferdinand, on July 20, kidnapped 
bim away fmn Vienna ; and the Union about the same time took 
up arms in support of tbe Bohemian government. It sounds 
eatioas to bear Uiat jost at this time — July 7, 1618 — Ferdinand 
soooeeded in acquiring the Hungarian crown. 

Tbe interference ot tbe Union in Bohemia vrag preceded by a 
meeting ai Bothenborg, which addressed to Uatthiae a strong 
remonsbanoe on his beatment of the Protestants ; and then an 
army under Hansfeld wag sent into tbe country. The date of 
Mansfeld's attaok on I^lsen is November 1618. Whilst be and 
Daminerre and Bncquoy were nuuntaining an attitude of mutual 
defiance and neutralising one another's influenoe, the Bohemians, 
under Ooant Tbitm, were la^ndly revolnttonising Bohemia, and 
even ravaging the Austrian states. The weight ot power and force 
was oondosive against Matthias for the moment He had no other 
army than that under Duni^erre and Buoquoy, and Ferdinand had 
none at all. As the winter approached he prc^Ksed peace, and an 
arbitration between himself and his subjects, to be made by the 
Dnke of Bavaria and Elector ot Hentz on one side, and by the 
Electors Palatine and ol Baxony on the other. Tbe day was fixed tor 
a oonferenoe to adjust preliminaries, April 14, at Egra ; but before 
tlMt Matthias was dead, Marah SO, 1618. 

The portion of Ferdinand was anything but promising ; nothing 
bnt great luck or great ability could have saved him. The German 
Protestants vrere determined to be rid of bim ; Bohemia was in a 
state of revolution ; he had no strong support in Europe, although, 
no doubt, Engluid, France, and Spain viewed the nbellion with 
aversion ; and it was absolutely vital to him to obtain tbe election 
to the Empiie. But he bad vary considerable ability, very great 
look, and above aO, nmnies to deal with wiio were strong ndtbec in 
fciiiaipts Dcn in onion. Tbe dsath of Matthias seems to ban put an 
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«nd to the ids* of a oonfsnnoo. Feniiiiutd wu not likely to ocnn- 
promiw nutten, eren if he wen without reeouoeB. He kddteased 
the Bohemians wiUi paoifie pntemoim, bat did not reoognise thdr 
new govemment, utd diieoted, without an; power of enfordng hli 
orders, the raafamtion of the nnpopolar ooonoil of tegencj. On 
the otlNC hand, &a pioriaional govenrntent would not zect^nise him. 
Thorn proceeded in Vaj to reToIutionise Uonvia m he bad already 
done Bohemia, and prepared the Bohemian estates to eleot a new 
King. In the following month he entered Anstrii^ and on June B 
blockaded Ferdinand in Vienna. 

Ferdinand had no other focoe than that opposed to Ifansfeld in 
Bohemia. The peo|de of Vienna wen disaSeoted and excitable. 
Almost alone be held out against his Tindictive antagonist ; he sent 
awaj his family into Tyrol, refused to listen either to Thum or to 
the iflTolted Viennese, and awaited his fate with intrepidity. Jnet 
at the desperate moment, with the townspeople olamouiing for 
surrender and Count Thum thundering at the gates, he was reUered 
by the arrival of 600 brave men, whom Dampiem had dotaohed to 
bis aadstanoe. This little band penetrated the town by the only 
gate that the Bohemians had been unable to close, and their presence 
restored order in ttw oi^. It is suggestiTe of the vast differenoe 
between ancient and modem warfare to read of 600 men in eaoh 
oircumstanoes saving an empire. What little foroe Ferdinand had 
was far away ; Thum, at the head of the Bohemians, was unable 
oompletdy to beleaguer Vienna ; and the arrival of 600 men turned 
the scale, Vienna has always been famous for hairbreadth esoapes, 
and this was a signal one. The 600 disciplined soldiers got the oity 
into Older, revived tiie spirit of the loyal and intimidated the 
trutonus, organised a defensive foroe, and suooessfully held the dty 
against Thum, until news arrived of the defeat of Uansfeld t^ 
Bocquoy at Tun on June 8, in oonsequenoe of whieh the besieging 
army was saddenly withdrawn. 

The raising of the siege enabled Ferdinand to set to work at once 
to seoore his election to the Empire^ He placed the defenoe of the 
estates in ttie hands of the Arohdske Leopold, and went into Ger- 
many. The meeting of the electors was called for July 90 at 
FraiJdort. For a short &ne there is a lull in the war and fighting 
gives plaoe to intrigue, until this affair is finished. The business of 
the eleotion is curious as well as important. During the vacancy of 
the imperial ttirone, the office of Vioar of the Empire was discharged 
I7 the Eleotor of Saxony and the Bleottn Palatine, the latter (rf wb(nn, 
as pceddent of the Protestant Union and intending to be King of 
B(4amia, waa anitdua to thwart Ferdinand, whilst ttie fonner, as a 
Imthana, bad to choose between the OathoHes and the Calvinkts. 
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The otgeot of the Eleotor Palfttine wu, m his oTertaras to Banrift 
Mtd Svroy weie inefieotool, to prolong the mtflmgnnm antU Nine 
ansngBmeot oonld be tmde tot tnnaterring the Bohemian vote from 
Feidiiuuid to himself. He urged delqr. Ferdinand n^ed the 
importanoe of promptness, and, altbongh none of the electoral bodj 
aeema to hare been enthnsiestio in support of Ferdinand, he 
biomphed. 

The eoolesiMtical electors and M»*imili«.n of Banria, who, 

altbongh not himself an eleotor, was the moot important man of the 

Catholic partj and directed the policy of the aiehbisbopa, inclined to 

peace at any ptioe. Tbej had seen the progrcaa made by the 

Goonter-Befonnation in the waj of quiet repressicm, md although 

fully determined not to yield an inch, but to maintain an attitude (rf 

anoed lesistanoe, still felt evens to the actively aggressive policy to 

wbibh Ferdinand was oonsideied to be attached. Of the three 

eedeeJastieal eleoton, Ferdinand of Cologne was brother to Maxi- 

mi )iiv n and brotha-in-law to Ferdinand ; John Buicard, the Elector 

of Hants, was an earnest and politic churchman ; the Elector of 

Trevea, Lothar von Uettemioh, was a prominent man in the reaction, 

and, with ttie Elector of Uents, was the foaadei of the Catholic 

Ijea^g:ae. Of the lay electors, Frederick himself was one; John 

Si^mnnd cf Brandenburg, who had embraced Calvinism in 161S, 

and was likely to act in oonoart with him, was another ; and the third 

was John George of Saxony, who at onoe r o p re e e nt o d the Ijulheran 

i«ligion and maintained the imperislist tendentuee of his house. In 

this combination there was not mnoh material to work apon ; the 

ecoksiaetical par^, though not enthosiastic for Ferdinand, accepted 

him as the only safe candidate ; and the Elector of Saxony had no 

gnat objection to him. The Palatine and Brandenburg electors 

were in a hopeless minority. 

But if the Empire was tmassailable, the Bohemian crown was 
within reach. An earnest appeal for delay was listened to, and the 
day of election deferred till August 28. The Bohemian estates were 
then immediately summoned ; a list of grievanoee against Ferdinand 
was exhibited, and his election annulled. A new election followed, 
and the estates of Moravia, Bilesia, and Imsatia admitted to take 
pwt. On August 27 Fiederu^ at Fragne, was elected Eing of 
Bohemia ; and the next day at Frankfort, Ferdinand was elected 
Emperor. Frederick was crowned on October 25 by the adminis- 
tiatra (rf the Calixtinee : Ferdinand on Septembn 8 by the Arch* 
l»ih(^ of Ments and Cologne. 

As tv the constitutional aspect of all this, there is no doubt that 
the Bohemians had strong gronnds of eomplaint against Ferdinand. 
Bm bad, eonttazy to his vodertaking, interfeted io BtdismiaB afbita 
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during the life of Hftttbiu, he had sent or oontinaed Um employment 
of foidgn troopa in Bobetnis, uid had, bj nnderttkiiig to jmam 
the mooeesioii for the Spanish braooh of tbe familj on the fiulnie d 
the German ooei infringed the right of tbe BohemianB to eleet tbor 
own king. Bnt it is very qaestionaUe whether these griemnoM 
oonld have oonstitoted a legal argument for his depositicm, and it 
■bould be remembered that tbe oppodtion to him in Bohemia dated 
moofa earlier than any of his ttsnagreaeionfl. It is not enongh to 
■how that Fwdinand was goil^ withont showing that he wae not 
forced delibaateljr into bis false position : the defenettreOion and ita 
ooDseqneooee ampl; justified bis interference and the miBBion of 
■uoh troops as he had to send. This, however, matters little. 
Wbioberei side was right and whioheTer wron^ the plan of Goont 
Thnm and tbe designs of Frederick on tbe kingdom are mifn than 
enough to show that Ferdinand's sins were a mere pretext of 
aggresBiTB enmity, an enmity which might have been perfectly jut 
in itself, but was not justified by these pleas. 

Tbe failure of the Protestant opposition at Frankfort to impede 
Ferdinand's election had the effiftot of m<^lntig it an easier matter 
than it would have otherwise been : instead of a strict capitulation 
with new saf^^nards, as was asnal, tbe only two new utioles were of 
merely technical import, touching the right of tbe Vicariate and tbs 
machhiery of the Aolio Council. Thus, then, on August 87 and S8, 
the two great parties saw placed at their heads two Kings ol Bo> 
hernia, a Gatholio and a Protestant one, adding to Uieir nligicui 
differences the hatred of personal rivals, the rindictive bitternvs d 
personal wrongs. 

No formal truce bad been made to facilitate these proceedings ; 
but the occupation of the principal actors bad caused a momentaiy 
lull. It was broken by Bethlen Gabor, tbe Prince of Transylnnie, 
who r^resented tbe anti-Austrian feeling in Hungary, altboogb he 
had personally soppluited, a few years before, the recognised head 
of the Transylvanian party. He was one of the determined Pro- 
testants who had urged Frederick to set aside his scruples about 
accepting tbe Bohemian crown ; and, seeing that that stroke had 
succeeded, he determined to play the same part in Hungary. He 
marobed into that kingdom, raising all the malcontents as he went, 
and on October SO UxA Presburg. From Pieeburg he advanced 
into Austria at the head of a huge horde, and dion Bucquoy, upon 
whom the defence of the country against Count Tbum had been 
imposed by Leopold, and who had been brought from Bohemia wluie 
he was lA^dly- gaining on Uansfeld, to take refuge in Vienna. 

Ferdinuid, on his return from Germany early in Novanbav 
found him^lrom a military point of view, little bettw off than hi 
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had been wbsn he undertook the jonme;. Tha withdnml of 
Bnoqno7 from Bohemu had anabled Mansfeld to raoover hia lost 
gronnd. He had retaken the towna that had been oompelled to 
sabmuaion. Bodweia iraa the only plaoe in the Bohemiao kingdom 
thftt remained to the Emperar. Bnt the wont was now oome. The 
•pproadi of winter pnt a stop to hoatilities. Bethlen Gabor waa 
nimble to support hie great armjr at snoh a diatanee from home and 
withdrew frmn Anetria, styling himiwlf, liowerer, King of Hangary. 
BoUi parties devoted the season to an attempt at obtaining new 
and sEBeient alliee ; that is, to make the war, which was as yet oon- 
fined to the Anatarian states, and was nominally between Ferdinand 
and his rebellions snbjeote, a German if not also a Eoropean war. 
It ms not yet even a German war. The two great organlBations 
had not yet drawn swords agwnst eaeh other, although both ware 
armed, and saw probably that the end was not far oflf. 

Bdore the end of November the Protestant Union met at Nnrem- 
herg. The meeting was attended by the Count Palatine, the 
Duke of Baxony of the Ernestine house, the Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, the Duke oi Wnrtembeig ; the landgrave of Hesse, and 
the Hargrave of Baden. Every house that had aooepted the Befor- 
nation in either of its two great phases was represented. Frederick, 
the new King of Bohemia, the president, ai^eared in person, and 
evoi the Emperor sent envoys to represent his interesta and watoh 
the proeeedinga, the discontented Austrian states also being present 
by deputy. Ferdinand's envoys were reouved : on his part they 
promised peace and remedial legislation, and exhorted the confede- 
rates not to break up the peace of the Empire. Frederick pleaded 
Ida own cause more effeotually ; but his personal inflnenoe was 
enough to secure his success. In reply to the imperial envoys the 
Union answered ttiat no credit could be attached to the Emperor's 
prtmises. They presented a long schedule of real and formal grava- 
mina touching the constitution and action of the Aulio Council 
Tbey insisted that the Emperor should procure the disarmament of 
the Catholic League, in which case they would themselves disarm. 
As lor-Bohemia, they were bound both l^ mligiou and by self-preser- 
vation to see that no wrong was done there, and oertainly would 
not allow the new King to be molested in hia own hereditary states. 
The Catholic League waa not lees on the alert. Ferdinand on 
Ids w^ home from the coronation betook himself to his brother-in- 
law, MaTiTiiiliRii, utd agreed with him on the plan to be porsued. 
AUiea were to be sought for evnywhere, and the Emperor must even 
submit to a small diminution of territory, if it were necessary, to 
■gome ultimate victny. A meeting of the League was called at 
Wvnhnrg, at which new resolntioas were taken fw the support of 
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the Gatholie faith ; imw members, especiaUy the Dnke of LomiiWk 
were taken into the oonfedention, and it waa determined to seek 
BDOOonr for the faith from the Pope and the King of Spain. 

The winter yna devoted b; both parties to the formation <rf 
allianoea and the collection of foraee. The ProtestaatB looked vitti 
oonfldenoe to England and Holland and the Nortti ; bat tiaj relaxed 
nothing in tbeir effbrte to bring together a thoroughly G«rmaD anny. 
The Catholics applied to Franoe, where the Doke de Lnynea waa now 
prime miniBter, having jnst snooeeded in Baj^lanting Anne of 
Anstria and the Goncims ; to Spain, where Philip UL was getting 
into his last years, and to Bome. The reqneet for aid was only 
partially saooessfnl on either side. James L— divided between the 
desire (^ pleasing his people, who were enthnsiaatio on the aide of 
the Connt Palatine, and the fear of a quarrel with Spain ; between 
the wish to praeerre the inberitanoe of his grandchildren and the 
dislike to enoooiage the Bohemians in their deposition of their law- 
ful sovervgn — at length decided on sending 4,000 men to Holland, 
who were to set free 8,000 Dutchmen for the assist&noe of Frederick. 
He sanctioned also the sseembling of 2,100 volunteers to aid the 
Count Palatine. The 8,000 was the contribution of the United 
Provinces towards the defence of religion. Hungary, under Beth- 
len Oabor, might be relied upon, and, although the Northern 
powers were slow to move, the German princes showed so much 
energy as might safely be expected to maintaun the strn^le until 
titey should be able to assist them. 

The cause of Ferdinand was not less well supported : Philip HI. 
was prevailed upon by the threats and remonstrances of the Austrian 
ambaasad(» Ehevenhnller, and iu opposition to the advioe of the 
Duke of Useda, his prime mimster, to famish 24,000 men onder 
Spinola (Ambrosio) to invade the Palatinate from the Netherlands. 
The Pope granted a tenth of alt Chnroh revenae in Spain, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, and a monthly subsidy of 80,000 seoebins. 
EVanoe would not furnish either money or soldiers, but would urge 
peace and attempt mediation. Immense forces were in the mean- 
tin» collected in Qermany itself, and the crisis was looked for early 
in the spring. 

Before the crisis oam« the fortunes of Ferdinand b^an to locA up. 
In January 1690 he felt stoong enough to issue a formal document 
declaring the election of Frederick to be null and v<nd ; the next 
month he obtained from Saxony the assurance of nentralify, soon to 
be followed up by active assistuioe ; and, what wm even more impor- 
tant, he concluded a truoe with Bethlen Oabor, which relieved him 
from presaure on the side of Hungary. These won the beginnuigs 
otacl 
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Wlulat FroderuA -wsa m&king k laytl progtess in th« Bohemian 
Bt»toa, Ferdinuid wu intrigning might and main. In Haroh tha 
Ijothenn part;, Saxon; and Hmss, at MolhaoMn, joined the eodeii- 
astical eleolors in a demand on the Union to abstdji from intei- 
fexenoe, and in a request to Frederick to resign the erown. It was 
onlj bjr the stmnnons opposition of the Electors of Hente and 
Saxon; that the; were prevented from patting him under the ban 
<rf Ute Empire. At the same time the; declared to tha Union that 
the dispate vu not a religionfl dispnte, and ought not to be treated 
as if libert; of nligion were at stake. The Union was peifeetl; 
aware ot this ; its objeot was avowed, not onl; to seome ratigioiu 
Ubertj, but to limit the ambition o{ ibe boose of Austria, to which 
it attribnted the design of establishing a sapremao; in Europe, and 
emsequentl; a crusade against all the forms of Protestantism. 

These mutual threats, however, of the great parties did not 
expedite the war. Fighting was still going on in Bohemia, but not a 
blow was struokin German;. Onl; the two great armies drew nearec 
and nearer, and at last encamped over against one anothn, the hoot 
ol the Union undtt the margrave of Anspach, Joaohim Ernest of 
Bnutdenbnrg, at Uhn ; and that of the League, under Uaximilian, at 
Qflnzborg. Large as tha arm; of the Union was, tha confident 
sprit that pervaded the Catholic arm; was wanting, and the; had 
no leader like MuTiTnilinn. 

As ttw; ware waiting for battle and Europe watching them, the 
French envo;B, the Duka of AngoulAme at their head, arrived, and, 
instead of a battle, n^otiations took place, the result of which was 
an agreement between the Union and the League, arrived at cm 
Jul; S. B; this it was detormiDed that the attitude of hostilit; 
between the two great parties should oeose ; the League undertook 
not to attack the PalatJoate, and the Union to abstain from inter- 
fennoe in Bohemia. Nothing but the certain^ of failure or internal 
treason oonld Have moved the Union to submit to such terms as 
these. The League was left free to fight Ferdinand's battles in 
Ansbia and Bohemia ; the Union undertook to maintain the 
integri^ of tbs Palatinate against Spain and Austria : a most 
unequal division of responsibilit; in realit;, although in words it 
appears plausible. Virtuall; it iras a surrender ot Frederick to 
Ferdinand, as the oonsequences rapidl; showed. No doubt there 
were both internal disseusbn and something like treason among the 
Protestants ; the Uaigrave Joachim Ernest of Brandmburg' was 
ttiongl; suspected of corrupticm and jealous of the exaltation ot 
Frederick ; but tha most powerful advent was, no question, want of 
qrmpatti^ and despaii'd snocess. The Lutheran par^, Baxon;, 
Denmark, and Heesa wan on tim Emperor's side, and the remainder 
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of tbe Ptoteetontfl were not eren united b; & common Oalvinina. 
Fnrtber, u I seid before, there was no leader who insiered ocm- 



Ab soon aa tiie trwtj was oonolnded the armies separated ; that 
of the Union marched into the Lowei Palatinate, and that of the 
League into Upper Aasteia. B^noI^ with 80,000 Teterans, waa 
alread; oocnpying the former eonabj, and i^^ainst him the arm; of 
the Union, mider the Hargrare George Frederick of Baden, was 
perfectly powerless. Bpinola mArched to the Bhine without op- 
position ; his enemies did nothing before the winter compelled tbem 
' to return home ; and before the winter the fate of FiedericJc was 
decided. The attack on Bohemia wag managed with the atmost 
ability and crowned with complete saooeBS. Maiimilian of Bavarik 
ondertook the redaction of Upper Austria. The Sing of Poland, 
Sigismund HL, an energetio Catholic (who had been also King 
of Sweden, and had tried hard to restore the Church of Bome there, 
losing his kingdom for that reason in 1604), poured a horde of 
Cossacks into Silesia ; and tbe Elector of Saxony invaded Lasatia, 
persuaded by ttie {nromises of Ferdinand and by his jealonsy of tbe 
Calvinist predominance in hia immediate neighbourhood. The 
imperial forces were tbns at liberty to concentrate npon Frederick ; 
and Bncquoy, at the head of them, waa able to agree on a project ot 
campaign with MaTimilwn, whose work in Upper Austria was bood 
Bocomplished. 

Against these the only ally on whom Frederick could depend wu 
Bethlen Qabor, who at the expiration of the truce had declared him- 
self King of Hungary and renewed the war. The third imperial 
army, under Dampiene, was sent against him. The odds in 
Bohemia were very uneven. Frederick had not more than 90,000 
men, and an auxiliary force of 8,000 Hungarians ; he had many 
brave friends, but few generals. Christian of Anhalt, John George 
of Jigemdorf, the Count Hohenlohe, and Ernest of Mansfeld, the 
last of whom supported his army by plunder, were alL Even the 
affootion of the Bohemians and Moravians was alienated by hia 
Puritanism, and Count Thum, who had made him king, was offuided 
by being displaced to make way for the Duke ot AnhalL In every 
lespeot Frederick showed himself at onoe without capad^, tact, or 
personal courage. Hia Calvitusm and Ms wife were the two etroog 
points about him, and they did him fully aa much harm as they did 
good. Steadily the Germans under Uaximilian, the Italians and 
Spanish (cooes under Bucquoy, advanced upon him, the united forces 
amounting to 00,000 men. 

Coont tilfy, John Tseralaes, one of the two great names of the 
Thirty Yearg'JiPai^ a Netheriander by Urtb, of BntiBeli ; adafoted 
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■ud auBcrapaloiu Cfttholio, Koi an almost inrinoible soldiflr, ma 
Haximiluii'B ohief adviBar. Under his acnngements tha two armies 
•ntered Bohamia hj diflanrnt rontea, from tha lonth, and joined at 
Pisek on Beptember 80. The army of Frederick was at Preanitz, 
in the north-veetem corner of Bohemia, inferior nutly in nambera, 
and with divided connaela. Frederidi himaelf was hovering between 
Preanits and Pragoe. Piaek waa one of the moat important 
(OTtreeses in Bohemia ; there waa nothing fit to pieseot an obstacle 
to the enemy between it and Pragne. It waa anmmoned to snr- 
xender ; bnt before the terma were agreed upon it waa taken by 
eacalade by the WalloonB and Cossa<^, and, notwithstanding the 
affortB ol Uaximiltan and Bncquoy, Groelly sacked. The terror of 
ibe example waa so great that iu the strong towns of Weatem and 
Soathem Bohemia at onoe gave in their adhesion to the Emperor as 
King of Bohemia. 

The next town to be besieged waa Pilaen, where Oonnt Mansfeld 
commanded, and towards which Frederick was gradually bringing ap 
hia foTOes. The aeaaon waa, howavn, now far advanced, and the 
commanders wen averae to nndertaking a regular siege. They 
moved off in the direction of Fragne. Constant skirmishes took 
place between the advanced posts of the two anniee, bnt no general 
battle ; Frederick bong giadnally driven back on the city of Prague 
itself. After a vain attempt at negotiation, Frederick encamped the 
remains of hia divided, discontented, and demoralised army on the 
"WeisBeiberg, close to the sonth-weat side of Prague ; there they 
attempted to raise defences, whilst he himaelf took refuge in the dty 
itaelf. On November 8, 1620, was fought the battle of the Weiaaerberg 
m of Prague. The Moravians under Ohriatian of Anhalt and the 
younger Count Thum fought bravely, but the Hungariana fied at 
onoe, and tha Bohemiana made no effort The battle waa over in an 
hour. Frederiok at the time was giving a banquet in the d^, and 
- altiioagh the alarm of the engagement reached him, his good 
manners prevented him from leaving the table. When he at last 
rose, he found the gatee of the city dosed and the fugitives demand- 
ing sdmittanoe. 

Frederick showed the B|nrit td a mouse. He demanded a truce 
<d twen^-fonr hours. Maximilian offered him eight on condition 
of hia renouncing his olaima on the crown. Frederick pnrohaaed 
(he eight hours' truce by resignation, and decamped at onoe. Hia 
frianda were heartily ashamed of ^t'" They tried to ahow bi™ that 
(he Btra^le was far from lost ; that Pilsen was still untaken ; that 
a la^ Hnnguias fmoe was at Brandwa ; that he was belaving 
(naohsEonsly and cowardly ; (ha( his position was no worse than 
that of Ferdinand had bean vben, bat a year before, be was beaiegad 
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in ViennL It ma til in run. Panic fesr had Boixed tlw nnlnel^ 
^noe, and off be went With his wife and familr, Anhalt, Hobsn- 
lohe, and Thorn, he escaped to Breslaa in Sileeia, and Uwnoe to 
Berlin. The people of Prague, seeing themselves deserted and thor 
defenders dispetsed, snrrendeied at onoe ; the Statea oonsented to 
aoknowledge the Emperor aa King on November 18. Man at eld Onl; 
oontinned to hcdd oat at Filseo uid Tabor with the remains of the 
atn^, and be was obliged to confine himmtf to defensive warfare. 

Bohemia was thns, before winter, at the feet of Ferdinand, and 
the first act of the drama was closed. The charaoters of the two 
competitora an well shown hj their oondnot at Vienna and Pragtu, 
and the diflerenoe of tbeir cbaraoten is almost b; itself enoagh to 
account for the result of the war. Feidinand was a man of invin- 
cible sprit and detramined pereeTerance. He was a pnpil of the 
Jeenite in thefz best daTS ; aooomplished, vigilant, politic, and brave ; 
narrowly and devotedly Catholic, bnt in all other respects a man wbo, 
had be been a Protestant, would hare been a firat-nte Proteetant 
hero. He was a good bnsband and father, pore in life^ temperate^ 
nligioos to fanaticism, and with the fanaticism nnsompnloas in 
word or deed snch as might defend the great canse. On the other 
side was Frederick, the Calvioiatio ch&m|don, vain, preenmptaons, 
and cowardly ; as intolerant as Ferdinand, bat without ai(j of his 
great or good qualities ; unable to command, unable to deliberate, 
an intriguer without oiaft, and ambitions without either courage or 
perseveranoe. The facts of his having a beautiful vrife and of being 
an ancompromisiiig Furitanioal Oalviaiet are acarcelj enough to 
warrant ns in Tn*lring & hero of him. Far worthier and gieater men 
an now to take up the part that be has so signally faUed to play. 
As for himself, his failun is complete, bat the punishment has yet 
tobeptud. 

The end, then, of 1620 saw the Emperor oomi^elely triumphant, 
the only misfortune of the war being the toes of Dam|dene, who 
, was killed in Hungary and his army routed by Betblen Qabor. We 
1 have next to see bow the victorious party used their triumph, and 
I how the war which seemed to be thus n{^dly exttngniahed same to 
I be ft Thirty Tears' and European war. 



LECTURE in 
THB ravBLOPimn or tbb wab 

Nnns, ^obably^in European history had been a reverse so sudden 
and so entire as that of Frederick of Bohemia : the victory of tin 
Wai ssn rberg made him in a moment a be^ar and an sxila. Bat it 
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did not follow immediately that Ferdinand's position became 
ooneepondingly strong, or strong enough to enable him to be 
mensifaL He determined to hold no terms with either the asarper 
or his sapporten, and he was not the man at an; time to temporise 
or to make any secret of his intentions. 

Within the limits of Germany the state of affairs was this dmring 
the winter of 18S0 :— Mansfeld wds yet in possession of Pilsen, 
Tabor, and the neighbouring places in Bohemia ; and in the 
Palatinate, Heidelberg, Mannheim, and Frankenthal had been able, 
under English commanders and officers, to hold ont against SpinoU. 
Within the territories that he had or claimed, these few towns were 
all that were left to Frederick. Ferdinand, on the other hand, was 
hampered everywhere by the smallness of his forces and by the variety 
of his enemies. The losa of Dampterre, who had fallen at Presbu^ 
in October, had to be repUoed by iha mission of Bncquoy into Hon- 
gary, and the miBsion~~of Baoqaoy involved the employment of 
Maximilian and Tilly to watch Uansfeld. At the same time 
Silesia wae anything bnt quiet, and indeed it was nearly a year 
before that province was bronght to sahmission. He was farther 
deep in debt; Upper Austria was pledged to Maximilian for the 
expense of the war ; and Lusatia woe promised or given to the 
Elector of Saxony in consideration of his support Nor was the 
imperial position strong in Germany. It never indeed was strong, 
and the mere collapse of the opposition, by the self- stultification of 
the Evangelical Union at Ulm, was not enongh to throw life into 
the system which had been for the moment victorions. The Evan- 
gelical Union still existed ; among the Protestant prinoea who 
were not in the Union there were many who would be ready to 
oppose to the death any attempt, either to limit the extension of 
Protestantism or to recover the lost endowments of the Boman 
Chnrch. Even amongst the Catholics there was a strong feeling 
against any measure which should destroy so great and ancient a 
member of the Em[dre as the Elector Palatine. 

Outside Qermany, the world had enough to do to mind its own 
business jost now. James I. was deep in the plans of the Spanish 
marriage. France was just beginning a religious war waged by the 
Court against the Protestants under Rohan and Soubise. The truce 
of twelve years, made between the United Provinces and Spain, was 
on the point of expiring (April 10, 1621), and, as soon as hostilitiee 
should reeommence, Spinola would have to be recalled from the 
Palatinate. In Spain Philip HI. was approaching the end of his 
r^n, and although he was well disposed, as he had shown, towards 
the Austrian branch of his house, any attempt at common action 
was viewed with the gteateet jealousy by both France and the 
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Italian powers ; it was at tiiis moment proved by the resistance 
opposed b; France and Venioe to the attempt made by tha Spanish 
and Austrian armiea to seize the Valtelline and so establish a com- 
monication between Uilan and the Tyrol. 

Ferdin&nd, in view of these complications, seeing that any 
moment might so alter the state of a&irs as to throw the forces that 
were now keeping one another in snepension into energetic action, 
determined that on his part no time should be lost He oould not 
afford to be merciful ; he might as well posh his Beverities to the 
point of vindictLveness. The Union had had in November a meeting 
at Heilbionn at which nothing was done. The imperial policy was 
to strike such terror into it that it should fall to i»ec8s. On January 2S, 
1621, Ferdinand took a first and most decided step. He published 
from Vienna the ban of the Empire against Frederick the Count 
Palatine, John George of Bi&ndenburg-Jagemdorf, the Count of 
Hohenlohe, and Christian ot Anhalt : the execution of the ban in 
the Upper Palatinate was entrusted to Maximilian of Bavaria, and in 
the Lower to the Arohduke Albert, sovereign of the Netherlands. At 
the same time the Emperor prepared to take savage revenge on tiie 
Bohemians ; forty of the leaders of the insurgents were arrested, and 
after four months' imprisonment twenty-three of them were put to 
death : Count Tburn and twenty-seven others who had fled were 
jKOScribed and their estates forfeited : a froolamatioa was issued 
directing all landholders who had been implicated in the rebellion 
to sue for pardon, or to suffer entire confiscation in case of snb- 
seqnent information. Over seven hundred nobles submitted and had 
their lives spared, but their estates were seized, and their families 
beggared. The whole fabric of society in Bohemia was subverted, 
and since that period the country has until the present centniy 
been either quietly submissive to Austrian rale or devoid altogether 
of political life. 

These proceedings of Ferdinand are in themselves indefensible. 
They were impolitic as well as unjust. It may be true that the 
Bohemians had no constitutional standing- ground, for they had 
prosecuted internecine war against their king and oould have no 
claim to the mercies of a constitution which they not leas than their 
oppressor had set at nought, but the ruthless relentless character of 
the revenge was more likely to inspire the remaining enemies of 
Austria with a desperate spirit of resistance than to frighten them 
into hopeless submission. And the proceedings against Frederick 
were carried out in defiance of the constitution of the Empire, without 
the consent, against the wish, of the electoral body, and in breach 
of the capitulation made at the election of a new Emperor. All this 
Ferdinand .overlooked in his anxiety to make an end of Frederick 
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and oot at his estatea to find meaiiB for lepaymg the servioeB of 
Bavaria and Saxony, getting bis own dominions out of pawn. 

At the momeat these severities were sacceasfni. A meeting of 
the Catholic IJeegne in Febniar; alarmed the Union into the expecta- 
tion of a general attack ; and on April 12, at Mentz, peace between 
the League and the Union was oonolnded. Peace was made also 
between Sjonola and the Union, who could not wait even for the 
week that intervened before the trace between Spain and Holland 
exinzed ; and almost immediately after the Evangelical Union broke 
np, haying done no work except the production of the Thirty Years' 
War, in which on every occasion it shirked fighting. The Pala- 
tinate was thus left in the hands of Spinola, save the three towns 
that held out for Frederick, and these were besieged in execution of 
the ban. 

Now, however, there is again a torn in the tide. The King of 
Spain died on Uarch 81, 1621 ; the trace between Holland and Spain 
expired on April 21 ; and on July IS the Aiohduke Albert died at 
Brussels. Spinola was recalled from the Palatinate, the forces being 
placed under Oonzalvo de Cordova ; and at the other side of the 
Empii«, tfie force of Bethlen Gabor was increased by the arrival of 
the Bohemian refugees, with whose aid he defeated Buoquoy at 
Neuhausel, the imperial commander falling In the battle. Just now 
for the first time we find Christian of Denmark beginning to move, 
cailii^ tc^ther the estates of Lower Saxony and giving signs of 
the action that he took two years later. 

Bnt all interest now centres in Mansfeld, whom we left at Pilsen 
in November, and who still kept the standard of Frederick hoisted 
in Bohemia. Tilly was the general pitted against him by Ferdi- 
nand, and they were well matched ; both were brilliant generals, 
strong religions partisans, and unscmpulons men. Uanafeld is 
known chiefly as a plunderer and ravager, Tilly as a sacker of cities ; 
both of them have had their admirers, Uansfeld among the Puritans, 
Tilly among the Jesnits. Both of them may have had redeeming 
points : but they do not oome out in history. For many months 
th^ watched one another with very inferior forces. Mansfeld had 
abont 8,000 men, Tilly hod not many more ; the imperial army io 
Hungary had sunk to 6,000 men too. At length the Elector of 
Saxony oame into the field with 6,000 men, and Tilly got some 
other reinforcements. Mansfeld had exhansted the resouroeB of the 
oonntry and the patienoe of the people. Pilsen woe surrendered 
by his men against his will, and he was compelled to leave Bohemia ; 
1^ a forced march of singular daring he struck across the U|^]et 
Palatinate, what is now the north-eaetem part of Bavaria, and 
encamped at Bosskopf, near Nuremberg. Tilly was hot in pursuit, 
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and Manafeld made proposals to anTFeuder. Whilst these wen in 
consideration, on October 4, he broke out of his entrenohments in the 
night and marched at fnll speed into the Lower Palatinate, where he 
was joined by the English contingent, making up an arm; of S0,000 
men. With these he expelled Gonzalvo and the Spaniards, relieved 
Mannheim, Heidelberg, and Frankenthal, and revived the hopes of 
Frederick. Tilly failed to prevent the nnion of the forces, and as 
the winter approached hostilities, as usual, ceased. 

Mansfeld took hie army to Alsace, where they oonld find subsis- 
tence by exactions from the Emperor's subjects, and there he was 
joined by Frederick. The Maigrave of Baden pnt his army in 
preparation ; the Duke of Wiirtemberg also moved, and Christian of 
Brunewiok set to work on the Frotestante of Lower Saxony — in 
pursuance of the line taken by the King of Denmark early in the 
year. But before these auooesafnl proceedings of Mansfeld and his 
allies gained anything hke oompleteneea, the luck of Ferdinand on 
the Hungarian and Silesian frontiers had put hi"* in a condition to 
make Western Germany the chief seat of the war. Sileaia had 
made complete submission in October. In January 1622, by the 
peace of Niklaabnrg, Bethlen Gabor reconciled himself with Ferdi- 
nand, resigned the title of King and surrendered the regalia, receiv- 
ing from Ferdinand in return large endowments in lauds, titles, and 
treasure. Thus effectually disarmed, although be rebelled again 
in 1626, and in 1629 made preparationB just before his death to 
invade Hungary, he drops permanently out of oni story. At this 
time also Ferdinand married his second wife, Eleanora Goniaga, 
and on the Docosion granted an amnesty in Hungary on the 
most liberal terms, granting even the election of a Protestant 
Palatine. 

The Interest of the year 1622 depends on the military movements 
of Tilly agunst Mansfeld, the Margrave George Frederick of Baden 
Dorlach, and Chiistian of Brunswick. The margrave was an nn- 
luckyman ; he had been one of the supporters of Frederick's election 
to Bohemia, and by his consent to let the Austrian troope cross from 
Alsace through his territoriee towards Bohemia had acted, unfor- 
tunately and against his own will, in a manner fatal to the elector's 
inteieet. Now ha determined to devote himself entirely to the cause ; 
going so far as to divest himself of his dominions in favour of hia son 
lest the house should suffer, by his inouning the imperial ban. Chris- 
tian of Brunswick was a different sort of man, much more of the 
selfish adventurer : he was a young man, a violent and cruel perse- 
cutor. As Bishop of Halberstadt he had a stake in the Protestant 
cause which mode him an irreconcilable foe to the Catholics ; his 
atrocities on the priests were such that it was said they believed 
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him ki be Antichrist in person. H«, however, was a much more 
able general than the mar^ve. 

These three armies, then, supported the Palatine or Protestant 
cause against Tilly, and together the; would have been too much 
for him. At Hingolsheim, on April 29, 1622, he wbb beaten b; 
Hansfeld and the margrave ; and took care not to meet them 
together again. The separation between the two, caused b; an 
attempt of the maigiave to penetrate into Bavaria, gave him his 
opportunity : he met and defeated the army of Baden at Wimpfeu 
on the Neokar on May 6 ; left Mansfeld to tire himself at the aiege 
of Ladenburg, and marched to meet Christian. Him he met at 
Hoohst on the Main on June 20, and beat him, pursned bun until he 
joined Manefeld, and then drove them both into Alsaoe. They were 
still far from discouraged ; the Protestant feeling of Germany was 
but half roused, when all at onoe Frederick let them down and left 
them without a legal standing- ground. 

James I. of England was hard at work at statecraft. He knew 
that his people were BnthuaiaBtio on the side of Frederick. He hod 
not yet dieooveted the illusoiy character of Spanish engagements. 
He persuaded himself that he could fay hie influence with Spain 
prevail on the Emperor to restore the Elector Palatine, and, in 
conjunction with Denmark and the Archduchess Isabella, who wanted 
to maintain peace in the Netherlands, to restore peace to Europe. 
His eeU-deception imposed on his son-in-law : he withdrew himself 
from Manaf^ and his other friends, and, although they were ready 
to fight for him even only tor the name, and were besieging 
Saveme on his behalf, retired into Holland. 

Christian and Mansfeld, finding themselves forsaken, looked oat 
for an escape. Mansfeld even entered into negotiations for taking 
service with the Emperor, whose most dangerons enemy he bad been 
BO long. At length, however, they determined to join Maurice in 
the Netherlands. They pushed accordingly from Alsace, through to 
Verdun ; there they parted, Mansfeld passing throi^h Champagne, 
to the terror of the French, and Christian through Booillon and 
Luxemburg. They met again at Breda, and there strengthened 
Maurice so thoroughly that be was able to raise the siege of Bergen- 
op-Zoom. At Fleury in Hainault Mansfeld met Cordova on 
August 29, and a severe engagement followed, but he succeeded in 
making his way to Breda. 

The Margrave of Baden submitted to the Emperor and disbanded 
his forces. Tilly was now free to repossess himself of the Palatinate, 
and to anticipate the claims which the Spaniards by whose armies 
it had been overrun might make upon it. This was speedily done. 
On September 6, Heidclbei^ was taken by aaaault : Mannheim capita- 
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Isted ; and witb the exoeption of FrankenthaJ, Frederick had no 
longer a apot of groDcd that acknowledged him. 

Ferdinand waa contemplating a meaenre that would seal his 
deprivation ; the transfer of the electoral dignity to (he other branch 
of the Wittelabacha, in the person of Mazimilian of Bavaria, whose 
claims on Upper Austria he intended to buy off by a gift of the Upper 
Palatinate. His preparations (or this severe act were completed in the 
winter ; and a Diet was called at Batiabon. This Ket had originally 
been summoned for Midsummer 1621 ; it met at Ratdsbon on Novem- 
ber 24, 1622, and bad business enough to arrange. The Landgraves 
of Hesse- Darmstadt and Heaae-Cassel had a quarrel about Uarpurg ; 
the Margraves of Baden about the Upper Mark of Baden; the 
Elector of Saxony was discontented at the treatment of the Lutherans 
in Bohemia ; and endless other quarrels were on hand, looking to be 
settled now. And the Emperor had aome difficulty in getting the 
estates round to hia own way of thinking. Even Spain remon- 
atrated at the entire destitution of the Elector Palatine. The other 
members of the Palatine House, the Count of Nenboi^ particnlarly, 
who was a Catholic, protested against the diversion of the electorate 
from his family as contrary to the Qolden Bull. Biandenborg and 
Baxony remonstrated in the Protestant interest. But Brandenburg 
was very weak and Saxony only half zealous ; and Ferdinand man- 
aged, by playing off the amaUer princes against one another, as their 
family disputes very generally enabled him to do, to get hia own 
way at last. 

The question waa considered from January 7 to February 85, 
1628, and on the latter day the Emperor formally declared the 
electoral vote transferred from the elder to the younger branch of 
the Wittelsboohs, as Charles V. had transferred that of Saxony from 
the Ernestine to the Albertine line of Wettin. The new electee was 
recognised by all his fellows, Brandenburg alone objecting ; and by 
the ambassadors of France. The Elector of Saxony was put in 
poaeession of Lusatia : Lewis of Darmaladt was reconciled by the 
investiture of Marpui^ ; Christian of Anhalt was admitted to 
favour : John George of HohenzoUem was made a Prinoe of the 
Empire. But although the Diet had been thus easily managed, 
Mansfeld and Christian were far too active and determined to allow 
this to be a aettlement of all claims. Mansfeld daring the winter 
had led hia forces into East Friealand, the Count of which country 
was friendly to the Emperor, and had there, as usual, maintained 
them by pillage. Christian had again stirred np the princes of Lower 
Saxony ; they had formed a league, of which the King of Denmark, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, the Dukes of Brunswick, Holstein, and 
Mecklenburg were members : which avowed as its object the defence 
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of Ui« eonntry againat Tilly od one side and Manafeld on ihe other, 
bnt which Christian intended (o n»e for the recovery of the 
Palatinate. Before the Diet of Batisbon separated, which waa in 
March, the Emperor found it necessary to send Tilly to break tip 
this combination. The princee urged Christian to make his submis- 
sion to Ferdinand ; and be found it necessary to e^'aonate Westphalia. 
On his way to join Mansfsld in East Friesland, Tilly overtook him 
at Btadtlohn on August 6, and thorouglily routed him. After some 
months, manoeuTring, they found themselves helpless and the ooantry 
(Jiey were oocupying exhausted: and in January 1624 these two 
renowned adventurers broke up their forces' ; they both took refuge 
in Holland, to reappear again for a short space. Bnt their great 
game was played, and their place is taken by new though not more 
famous actors. 

The year 1624 was a little interval of peace : that is, of intrigue. 
Poor Frederick had gone quite out of sight. Uansfeld and Christian 
were beggared and their armies dispersed. The imperial foroes 
under Tilly occupied the Palatinate, the Duke of Bavaria kept South 
Qermany in order. Bethlen Gabor made an attempt with Turkish 
aid to recover what he had resigned at Niklasburg, but he was 
brought to terms again by May. Ferdinand devoted the breathing 
time to persecution and repression : everywhere within his States he 
eoforeed the restitution of the property of the Church and proscribed 
the worship of the heretics. Everywhere he showed the determined 
pertinacity of his policy, and made it too plain to the hostile or half- 
reoonmled princes what they would have to undergo if he should 
ever soooeed in making himself Emperor in deed as well as name. 
A long list of restitutions enforced in Franoonia and other territories 
wbne the imperial power waa strong and the petty princee could be 
tE^en in detml, warned the North German powers which had grown 
strong on the plunder of the Church of what wonld befall them. 
The King of Denmark trembled for his tenure of the archbishoprics 
of Bremen, Liibeck, and Verden ; Christian could not hope to retain 
Halberatadt, or the Brandenburgera Magdeburg. And the germ of 
an organisation there was already : the princes formed a new league, 
and this time with promises of alliance and aid from a U-i wider 
eizde than ever before. The treaty of Paris, concluded August 8, 1624, 
united the Kings of England, France, Denmark, the Duke of Savoy, 
and the republics of Holland and Venice, in an agreement to recover 
the Palatinate for Frederick and to resist the farther aggrandisement 
of the Emperor. Sweden also joined the confederation. 

It is important, by the way, to observe that each of these 
confederates was induced by different reasons to pursue this end. 
James L had awakened from his dream erf the Spanish marriage and 
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was coQoludiog a Fraaoh one for his son ; he would fun be revenged 
on tiie Spuiiftrds and at loet strike a blow for his son-in-law. 
Franoe was now at peace, oomparativel; speaking, under the growing 
iuflnenoe of Biohelieu, jealous, moreover, of the Italian inthgnee at 
Spain and Austria exemplified in the attack on the Valtelline and ao 
attempt to partition the estates of Genoa between Spain and Saroy. 
The Duke of Savoy, who had missed the acquisition he hoped to 
make, was, like the YenetianB, in dread of the same policy, which was 
to unite the Milanese with the Tyrol by the annexation of the 
Valtelline. Denmark was especially hostile at this moment because 
the Emperor had enabled the Counts of Schaumborg to renew tbtar 
oloims on Holstein, tvnd the King now remembered that he was onele 
to the Elector Palatine's wife and bound in honour to look after his 
interests. Gnstavus Adolphus was not only an earnest Protestant 
hero, but he had a revenge to wreak on Ferdinand, who Ba|rported 
Bigismand of Poland in the claims he still made to the Siredisb 
throne, from which Charles of Sndermania, the father of Gnstams 
Adolphns, had ejected him in 1604. It was true Onstavus had no 
reasonable pretext for going to war. His possessions nowhere ena 
approached those of the Emperor, and his power was in no real 
danger from him ; but by the gift of part of Fomerania which might 
any day become an imperial escheat, by the dropping in of the life of 
the childless duke, he might have a standing-ground given him ; 
and, if this could be done, he in character and ability stood ao high 
that he might fairly claim to be head of the league. 

The year 1624 passed before it was determined who should take 
the lead. It fell at last to Christian, King of Denmark, and he was 
accepted by the Lower Saxon States as their head also in lieu of the 
Duke of Brunswick, Christian of Liinefaurg, who had been directw 
of the circle for eleven years, withdrawing in his favour. This oon- 
dnsion was oome toonMarcbSS, 1626; and war almost immediately 
followed : a branch oi department of the Thirty Yeaia' War which 
lasted exactly four years ; and which brought on the stage new 
persons and a new policy on the part of the Emperor which are 
memorable for ever. In the name of Wallenstein these new 
principles are centred. It woe to resist the Northern Le^ue that 
Ferdinand availed himself of the services of Wallenstein, whose 
name marks this epoch of the war as distinctly as those of Fredeiiek 
and Maximilian did the first ; those of Mansfeld, Christian, and 
Tilly, the second ; and those of Oustavus Adolphus and Bernard of 
Weimar the period that follows. 

The employment of Wallenstein marks an independent line of 
action on the part of the Emperor. All through his policy there 
were two lines of design : one the lestoiation of ttte Bomon Cathdio 
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religion, the otb^ the restoration of the itnperi&l power. Up to 
thifl time, hovever, the roain direction of his efforts &nd those of 
his supporters had been towards the recovery of his hereditary 
dominions and the punishmeDt of those who, in the purpose of 
establishing Frotestantism, had attacked him in Bohemia. No 
donbt whatever, the Protestant princes were intent on oarbing the 
imperial power as well as on stopping the Ootmter-Beformation : in 
both points they regarded the overthrow and hiuniliation of 
Ferdinand as the great object of war and policy, and there were 
many powers in Europe that looked kindly on th^ efforts in one or 
both designs. 

England, in the person of her king, might stand aloof and desire 
the oontinnaQce of the old state of things that had existed onder 
Ferdinand I. and Maximilian, when the Kmpire as such exerted no 
indnenoe on the politics of Europe, and religions matters were, after 
a period of great exdtemsai, almost at a standstill ; but the English 
people and Parliament were enthusiastically earnest in support of 
the oaose of the Elector Palatine, and disliked, as for as they under- 
stood it, the predominant position of Austria, which they looked on 
OS a dependency of Spain. 

France, on the other hand, whilst she hated and dreaded Pro- 
testantism, hated and dreaded quite as much the revival of the 
power of her old antagonist. To her the cause of Germany, of the 
Empire, of the Austrian Hapsbuig, was stiLI the cause of Charles V., 
although the territory that mode Charles V. so terrible to France 
had altogether ran off into the other line, with which the present 
rulers of France were closely allied. We might expect the action of 
France in a struggle like that which was progressing to be neutra- 
lised by these motives. If her hatred of the Reformation drew her 
one way, her hereditary poUcy with regard to the German princes 
and her attitude towards the Austrian house drew her the other. 

Whilst, then, to France and states like her the designs of 
Ferdinand were only partially dangerous, he was on both points 
opposed tooth and nail by the German Protestant princes. But 
farther th&n this ; the German Catholic princes werezealons enough 
for the restoration of the faith ; but far less zealons, nay occasionally 
jealous, of the aggrandisement of the imperial power. The Catholic 
League was formed for the defence of the Gatholio religion ; not 
for the increase of the imperial power, still lees for the purpose of 
saouring or enlarging the Hapsburg inheritance. Aa for this third 
motive, liberally as it is attributed to the Austrian honse in 
general, I confess that I do not see much in Ferdinand's policy that 
seems directed to the securing of it, independently of his design of 
increasing the imperial power. He seems to have regarded the 
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imperial power se the inheritanoe, and working for the former he 
worked effectually bni Bnbordinately for the Utter. But the Catholia 
Leogne fought for neither, only for the restoration of religion. The 
Gatholio League was strong in the sapport of Fianoe, which had 
concluded the pacification of Ulm and had never oountenanoed 
the programme of Frederick, but which still held Toul, Vetdan, and 
Uetz, standing proofs of her strength and of her enmity to the Empire. 

And what is the point ? The battle had been hitherto fought by 
the Catholic League : the director (rf all the armies was Maximilian 
of Bavaria, Ferdinand's friend and teother-in-law, but not one of his 
own house — a man if not superior, certainly not inferior to himself 
in ability, as honest, as religions, as experienoed, and more popular, 
because more thoroughly trusted. In all points touching religion 
Maximilian might be thoroughly confided in; but the League of 
which he was the head was not likely to go further than it bad done. 
To Ferdinand, but not to the League, were the triumph of religion 
and the restoration of the Empire one and the same thing. The 
leaguers had not looked kindly on the deposition and proscription 
of Frederick ; as members of the Empire they oootd not bnt see 
that the precedent was dangerous to themselves, and an example 
that might, when the tide of fortune turned, be moet fatal. If it 
ever came to a struggle between the Empire and the princes on 
purely secular grounds, the Lutherans and Catholics and Calvinists 
might make head together. It was high time, then, for the Emperor 
to take the war into his own hands, to take the Gatholio League 
for an ally or an instrument, instead of being an instrument of the 
Catholic League. Tilly was the general, and the forces were the 
forces of the League. The Emperor himself had no standing army 
to speak of, only a few thousand mercenaries, who would be needed 
for the defence of B<Aemia and Hungary : nothing like the standing 
army which Charles V. had had ; and which even he had drawn 
from Spain and Italy, rather than from his own German lands. 

Ferdinand had neither men nor money, and his mind was not 
one which could complacently contemplate a system of warfare aacb 
as was carried on by Mansfeld, which paid the wages of its 
mercenaries by promises of pillage from friend as well as foe. Bnt, 
although he could not contemplate it as directly his own action, he 
could prevail on himself to use men who would act on the same 
principle. If he could not pay an army he might attach to his 
service some leader who would be able to find means of paying one. 
To reward the leader out of the spoils of the Bohemian tmitors, or 
with prospective grants from the forfeitures of imperial vassals, 
would not be so difiScult or so repulsive. So the Emperor looked 
round for a general after his own heart and found WaUenstein. 
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WaUenstein was a noblemaii, of Qenaan descent, of a famUy 
settled in Bohemia. His name was Albert Wenoeslaa Eusebius 
TOQ Waldstein, lord of Waldstein and Hennenetz : he was bom in 
1588, and now therefore was fort;-two. He had been brought up a 
Protestant, but oonverled to Bomanism in consequenoe of an esoape 
which he regarded as miraculous. He was educated in the family of 
Charles, Margrave of Burgan, son of the Archduke Ferdinand and 
Fhilippina Welser, at Innabnick. He had travelled over Europe, 
studied languages, history, and mathematioa, and gone deeply into 
astrolt^. After his marriage to an old rich Moravian lady, he took 
to the praotioa of arms, and had made the acquaintance of the 
Emperor when he was Duke of Styria, by raising a small body of 
ORVidry at his own expense and fighting on his side against the 
Venettana in Friuli His second wife was the daughter of Count 
Harrach, one of the Emperor's ministers. He had lost his estates 
in Bohemia as a Catholic and imperialist, during the revolutionary 
period, and had been, when Ferdinand triumphed, rewarded in 
proportion to bia losses, so that he was already a rich man, and high 
in the Emperor's confidence. He liad raised a force of 1,000 
fiuiiassierB at his own expense, had shown signal ability, and had 
fooght with signal success. 

Whilst Ferdinand was looking for a general, Wallenstein was 
looking for his opportunity. He saw the state of matters and 
proposed to the Emperor that he should at his own expense raise 
a force of 60,000 men, in the Emperor's name ; provided he should 
have himself the supreme command and appoint his own officers. 
Here was the exact thing that Ferdinand wanted ; by accepting the 
offer he would avoid the repulsive system of mercenary or adventurer 
forces, and have an instrument after his own way of thinking. 
Other men looked on Wallenstein as an extravagant, ambitions 
visionary. But Ferdinand hod watched him and seen his ability, 
ability that was none the worse in his eyes tor being accompanied 
by a lofty enthusiasm. Historians differ, and probably always will 
differ, as to the character of Wallenstein: as to the question 
whether he insinred Ferdinand with bia own designs, or Ferdinand 
chose him for his adaptability to hie. The genius of the men suggests 
the former theory ; the situation of a&irs countenances the latter : 
but it is even more probable that the complication of religions and 
imperial interests called into play the genius of the man so 
wonderfully adapted to meet both. 
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LECTDEE IV 

THB UrrSBTEtFFION OF DBNHABK — WALLBNSTEIN's BDCCESBBS 

WoBTHEB the policy which Ferdiiiuid IL adopted in takii^ Wallen- 
ateiii for the leader of his Etrmies was suggested to him by WaUenstein 
himself, or wm, as I showed in the last lecture, the natural result of 
the dioamBtanom in which be found himself, WaUenstein being the 
instrument ready to his hand, I shall not Tentnie io decida. It is 
clear that WaUenstein was ready, and wonderfuUy weU suited to the 
post m which hia master placed him. He received the imperial 
commission to raise 60,000 men, and was elevated, by a very onusaal 
exercise of imperial authority, to the rank of a dake — Duke of Fried- 
land in Bohemia. It was from particular districts of Boheuiia that 
bis force was to be levied, and it was very speedUy made np to 
22,000 men ; before it reached Lower Saxony it numbered 80,000. 
With these the policy of the imperial general was to join TiUy, the 
general of the League, and to overwhelm in detaU the armies of 
Chiistian of Denmark, Ernest of Uansfeld, and Christian of 
Bmnawiok. 

Of the latter two we have heard a good deal before. Ohristian of 
Denmark was brother of Anne of Denmark, wife of our James I. 
He was king for sixty years, from 1686 to 1648. He tna an 
experienced soldier and a man of a good deal of ambition, but not of 
high character in any respect, and far from a good king. Nor was 
he in policy a match for either the friends who would use him, or 
the foes who would thwart him. It was his fear for Ms ecclesiastical 
acquisitions in North Germany and far his Holstein duchy that led 
him, more than any interest for the Count Palatine or the Lutheran 



The election of Christian to the headship of the new confederation 
took place on March 26, 1625, at S^erburg in Holstein. Other 
meetings were held in the course of a few months at Brunswick, at 
which larger promises and engagements were entered into ; Tilly, on 
behaU of the League, protesting against the organisation as a breach 
of the constitutional law of Germany. The war opened formaUy by 
a deolatatioD from King Christian that the object of the confederation 
was the securing the peace of the circle of Lower Saxony. The 
circle of Lower Saxony included the duchies of Holstein, Lauenbucg, 
Mecklenburg, and Brunswick, in aU their branches, and the bishoprics 
of Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and Hildee- 
hdm, the larger part of which was in the hands of Protestant psendo- 
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biBhops ; uid formed a oompftct bnndle of spoil, mora to be coveted 
and easier to be handled than an; other ecclesiastical plunder except 
perhaps the Franconian, which vere in safe Catholic keeping. It 
was not anfair that Lower Saxony should be the battle-field of such 
a contest. 

Well, &s watchful e;e of Tilly was upon all the arrangements of 
the new confederation. He marched npon the Weser, sending the 
Cotint John Jacob of Anhalt into the territory of Cologne to oppose 
the march of Christian and Uansfeld, who had been collecting forces 
in England and France. Tilly rapidly occupied Hamelen and 
Minden before the King of Denmark got his reinforcements ; and 
poshed on into the Brunswick territories, and the states of Lower 
Saxony, already frightened, opened negotiations with him for peace. 
Already at Brnnswiok, in Angnst, these negotiations were in prepress, 
and as Wallenstein with the imperial army approached the scene of 
action they were renewed. By NoTember, however, both parties were 
ready for the contest, and the news from ttie allies abroad was 
encouraging. TiUy's force was not indeed large enough to hold all 
the territory that be overran ; he had been indeed obliged to with- 
draw from the siege of Nienburg, after a sharp struggle ; bnt 
Wallenstein's army was approaching in full strength, enriched with 
the spoils of the Uagdebnrg and Halberstadt countries. On the 
other hand, Mansfeld occupied the duchy of Liineburg, Christian 
of Brunswick was collecting a new force in the bishoprics, and the 
nnited armies under the King of Denmark reached the number of 
60,000 men. With these the struggle was to begin as soon as the 
season permitted. In the meanwhile a series of traces was made lo 
give Christian time to visit Denmark, and to allow the other princes 
who were not in the Lower Saxon league to try their hands at 
n^otiating. Bnt the efforts for peace made by the Electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony counted for nothing with men like Mans- 
feld ; and tiie alliance between England, Holland, and Denmark, 
made in December at the Hague, the object of which was to aanst 
the confederation, was far more effectual tor mischief. 

Early in the spring of 1626 hostilities began in earnest King 
Christian arranged a plan of campaign, dividing his forces between 
himself and his two great leaders. To Christian of Brunswick he 
committed the task of raising men and supplies in the bishoprics of 
Ijower Saxony and Westphalia, and of keeping order in the duchy 
of Bmnswick. He himself took the field against Tilly, and Wallen- 
stein he hoped to thwart by the skill and experience of Mansfeld. 
King Christian's field was the country on the Weser ; Mansfeld's, 
that on the Elbe ; the sphere of Christian of Bronswiok's laboors 
lay between the two. But Christian's work was very nearly done by 
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this time. H« wu only hrenty-niiM jean old, but & vetenm in vsr ; 
nnrinlled in during ; oppressive, nnBerapoIoos, sn adveotiirar of tbe 
extemeet cast Bnt be wbb djing of an internal oomi^aint vfaieh 
was ineapwitating him for wort even when be took tbe otmrnMud, 
and ms probably the reason why the easiest part of tibe campaign 
was allotted to him. After making a short in\-asion of Hesse, chiefly 
to levy men, money, and provisians, and fortifying Gottingm and 
one or two other places agunst sadden attacks, he retired to 
Wolfenbnttel, where he died on Jane 6. He had resignod his 
bishopric of Halbeistadt in 1624, and as be had no territory of his 
own, nor any desoendants, his name has had none to defend iL His 
brother, Frederick Ulrio, who was the reigning Duke of WoUenbottal, 
took tbe opposite side in politics ; whence, perhaps, arose Christian's 
prominence in tbe Protestant oonncils. He was the last of tbe bonse, 
and on bis death, in 16S4, the dnchy fell to the Liinebarg branch. 

The interest is concentrated on the other two oommandeis. Tbe 
decline and death of Christian of Bnmswick threw the chief harden 
of tbe fighting on tiie Eiog of Denmark, who now had doable work. 
His plan was to prevent if possible any meeting between Wallsnstein 
and Tilly ; and to do this he despatched the Dnke of 8axe- Weimar to 
make a diversion in Westphalia. If Tilly coold be drawn from tbe 
Weser, he himself might advance southwards and occupy Hesse, 
and so reach the Palatinate. The design, however, was too trans- 
parent : the Dnke of Weimar was successful as far as be went, for he 
met no army, no resistance ; the people bought him off with presents 
and elected the son of King Christian coadjutor of Osnabrack, bat 
he did not draw Tilly away from his chosen ground, ai>d King 
Christian did not venture aa yet to attack him. Tilly took G&t- 
tingen notwithBtanding poor Duke Christian's precautions. Then he 
attacked Nordheim, but, finding it well provisioned, he determined 
to compel King Christian to a general engagement. This was fought 
at Liitter, in tbe dnchy of Wolfenbiittel, on Augnst 27. Tilly was 
completely victorious. Christian with difBoulty escaped into Hol- 
stein ; five thousand of his men perished on tbe field, two thonsand 
were taken prisoners. The whole of the duchy of Luneborg thus 
fell into Tilly's hands ; the Count of Anhalt occupied Osnabriiok 
and the other Weatphalian towns that were reduced early in the 
year ; and so far as the circle of Lower Saxony was concerned, it 
was infinitely worse off than when It began the struggle. 

The other brooch of the oampugn was before now removed 
into a very remote region. Wallenstein bad wini«red at Dessau, 
the capital of one of the Anhalt daohies, lying dose on the borders 
of the circle of Lower Saxony, and had intrenched his camp at 
the bridge there over the Elbe. So threatening vee his position 
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that as earl; as February CIiriBtiAii William of Brandenbui^, the 
admimatntOT of Magdeburg, had made an euergetio attempt to 
dislodge him, which was defeated with ywj great lose. A month 
later Manefeld was sent gainst him, rather perhaps with the inten- 
tion of diverting him than of ^hting a pifajied ^ttle. He moved 
throngh Brandenburg npon Anbalt, and, having taken Zerbst, 
attacked the intrenched camp at DeeEiau. Wallenstein, however, oame 
down on him in force on April 26, and inflicted a very severe defeat. 
Mansfeld was the last man to recognise a beating : he retired into 
Biandenborg ^ain, and, having levied another foioe, in conjunction 
with the five thonaand Danes under John Ernest of Weimar, who 
had reknmad from Westphalia, made a bold stroke at the imperial 
states. Before Wallenstein could stop him he was in Silesia, 
carrying ail before him, Bethlen Gabor waiting for him on the 
Hungarian frontier. With their forces joined they awaited the 
attack of Wallenstein, who reached Hungary soot) after with thirty 
thousand men. 

But the season was more advanced, and pestilence appeared in 
both armies. John Ernest of Weimar was left behind in Bilesia ; 
and, although this placed an active enemy in the rear of Wallenstein's 
army, Honsfeld'a was proportionately diminished. Disease and 
desertion were rapidly weakening Mansfeld, when Betblen Gabor, 
who invariably did the wrong thing at the wrong time, made a truce 
with Wallenstein to April 1627, and withdrew into winter quarters. 
Hansfeld saw ttiat the game was up : he disbanded bis men, sold 
his artillery at Buda, and started throngh Bosnia on his way to 
Venice. At Zara, however, in Dalmatia, he was overtaken by the 
last enemy, and there he died on November 80. John Em^ of 
Wtimar, who was keeping the joint conquests in Silesia in the rear 
of Wallenstun's army, survived Mansfeld only a week, and so 
escaped defeat ; for Wallenstein, on concluding the truoe, had turned 
back to meet him. 

Thus much for Wallenstein's first campaign. The report of the 
year's warfare was very much in favour of Ferdinand : the King of 
Denmark beaten at Liitter ; Christian of Brunswick, Mansfeld, and 
John Ernest of Weimar dead and their armies dispersed ; Itower 
Saxony in the hands of Tilly ; the Dukes of Brunswick petitioning 
tor reoonciliation ; and Silesia re-occupied by Wallenstein. 

The history of the year 1627 is the supplement of that of 1626 : 
it is marked by no great battle or by the appearance of any new hero. 
But &e successes of the imperialists were steadily followed up ; and 
the places which still held out against tfaem, throughout the whole 
area of the war, were one by one taken, and Christian was driven etep 
by step into Denmark. The war was still confined to Lower Saxony 
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and Sileaia ; the only attempt at & divereioD in the south being nude 
by the Ma^rave Oeorge Frederiok of Baden-Durtach, vbo quitted his 
retirement at Basel and levied foroee in Alaaoe on behalf of the 
Count Palatine. He was soon dislodged b; the Archduke Leopold, 
and retired with his little force to join the King of Denm&rk ; bnt 
be was beaten by Tilly, as was to be expected, and did nothing to 
redeem his usual character for ill-luck. The detuls of the year are 
briefly these : 

Wallenstein first completed the subjugation of Sileaia, which, 
after the death of the Duke of Weimar, bod been committed by King 
Christian to the yonngec Count Thorn, and to Christian William of 
Brandenburg. He took Batibor, Jagemdorf, and Troppan; and, 
having pacified the ootmtry, marched to join Tilly. During this 
time King Christian was strengthening the garrisons of the places 
that still held out, and establishing a series of forts between the Weeer 
and the Elbe, so as to save at least Holstoin and tbe Meeklenbnrgs 
in the general rain. The submission of tbe Brunswick dukee 
rendered the Imneburg territory untenable, but Wolfenbiittel still 
held out, and Wallenstein indemnified himself by rava^ng the 
northern dnohy. 

Tilly left the western division of the work, as nsual, to the 
Count of Anhalt, who undertook the country lying between the 
Weeer and the Elbe; then, when Wallenatdn had fiuiahed in 
Silesia, he advanced to meet him. Whilst the Administrator of 
Magdeburg was preparing to hinder his crossing tbe Elba at 
DeBsau, he crossed it at Tangermiinde, considerably lower down; 
and then, passing the Havel, took Havelberg, and joined Wallen- 
stein ; the conjoint armies made little trouble of Bnndenbo^, 
compelled the Electer to withdraw his protest against the transfer 
of the Palatinate, and then marched northwards. Lanenbnrg and 
Boitzeburg fell before them. At last Tilly reached Holstein, took 
Bendsburg, and compelled King Christian to fly to the islands. 
the news of these sncceesee caused the surrender of the few fortreBses 
Uiat were still defending themeelvea. Nordheim was taken by 
Furstenburg ; Nienbnrg and every strong place In the bishopric of 
Bremen except Stade by the Count of Anhalt; Wolfenbiittel by 
Fappenheim. Tbe poor Dukes of Mecklenbnrg, who had been com- 
pelled to do homage to the Eing of Denmark, were despoiled of 
their territories, and Pomerania and Brandenburg were compelled 
to submit to heavy exaotionB. Stade, Oliiokstadt, and Erempe 
were the only plaoes that resisted the imperialists in the whole 
circle of Lower Saxony. 

The oomplete humiliation of an enemy gave time for disouasing 
conditions of peace ; and the Emperor was meanwhile making the 
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most of his adv&ntagee in another way. The uttei proBtration of 
the Froteetant oanse haA already inspiied the Bterner Catholics with 
tiie idea of the Edict of Beatitntion, which was issued a year later, 
directing the restoration of all secnlarised eodeeiaatioal property. 
The Emperor seems to have been anticipating the idea by obtaining 
the election to the northern sees for the Aiobdnke Leopold, his 
yonnger son. Leopold was already bishop of Strassburg and Paesan. 
The Emperor now took advant^e of the state of things in Lower 
Saxony to obtain for him the snccession to Halberstadt, and pre- 
pared to lay claim for faim to Magdeburg and Bremen. Bnt before 
this wss accomplished the tide of war had tnmed. The thrones of 
Bohemia and Hungary were aboat the same time secured by the 
□Boal preliminary election and coronation for his eldest son Ferdi- 
nand ; and a negotiation for peace with the Tnrks was completed in 
September 1627. 

The proposals for peace between the King of Denmark and the 
Emperor were also passing freely : Tilly, on behalf of the Leagne, 
attempting to soften, Wallenetein, in pnrHuit of his own and the 
imperial otjects, to harden, the rigonr of the terms offered. Bat 
the year ended withont any feasible plan being devised, and Christian 
had reconrse to the last resources of a Danish king, by eqnipinng 
s small fleet and preparing to attack the coasts of the Baltic where 
Wallenstein was in possession. 

There can be no donbt that the Leagne was content with the 
measure of success that it had already attained, and was sincerely 
desirous of peace. At Wurzburg, in the snmmer, a great meeting 
of the Catholic princes had bitterly complained of the ezhanstion of 
the oonntry by the war, and of the great miseries caused by the 
pecuniary exactions and quartering of the troops during the winter 
on their oppressed subjects ; and at Miihlhansen, in September, 
earnest pleadings for peace and loud complaints made themselves 
distinctly heard. Still, it is not to be wondered at that no common 
terms of peace could be arranged. The Emperor, in bis great 
triumph, thooght no humiliation too great for his foes. Christian 
and Frederick were not disposed to acquiesce formally in their own 
annihilation. Matters could not be worse. Miserable as matters 
wore, they coold be made more miserable still by perpetuation. 

The proposolB mode to Christian were that he should i!«nounce 
his claims to all territory outside of Denmark, should surrender 
Olnckstadt, the only place in Holston that he still possessed, and 
ahonld pay to the Emperor the expenses of the war. To Frederick, 
who made his suit by the Dnkes of Lorraine and Wiirtemberg, the 
conqueror prescribed the renunciation, not only of the Bohemian 
crown, bat of the*eleotoral vote ; the restoration of the Catholic 
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ralJg^oD tfaroaghont the Pal&tiittte, &nd the oonfiscatioii of u maeh 
of hi§ dominioiu m would temnDOBte the Emperor for his expenaeB. 
Such terms carried their own rejection with them ; the victims 
bad Dothing to gtuo b; snch BnbmisdoiL So »t the close of 16S7 
peace vaa oot made; aod sioce Bctnal resistance was almost im- 
pOHsible Ferdinaod and Watlenstein determined to push ther advan* 
togoB and carry out some of the schemes wMcb they entsiuDed in 
conunoD for completing the imperial SQpremacy. 

Early in 1628, the Upper Palatinate was made orer to Maximilian 
instead of Upper Austria, which he still retained for the expenses of 
the war of If^l. He and the League as impersonated in hi in were 
thus for the moment prointiated ; and the Emperor could give bia 
entire attention to the North. On March 4, 1628, he bestowed on 
Wallenstein the title of Dnke of Mecklenburg, confiscating to him 
the duchies as forfeitures, in consequence of the compnlaor; oath 
of alle^fiance which the dukes had taken to Denmark. He conferred 
on him also the title of Admiral of the Baltic Wallenstein'a 
adventurous spirit was roused as muob by the new commission 
probably as by the aoceBsion of dignity and territory; he entered 
warmly into the imperial scheme and betook himself to the task of 
besieging Stralsnnd, which was the key of the Baltic, and had 
received in 1626 a Danish garrison by way of precaution. 

The siege of Stralaund began on May 16, 1628, and lasted to 
July 22, when it was relieved by the Swedes, and Wallenstein, having 
reached the limit of bis conquests, retired in disgust. The exact 
design of Ferdinand in taking this line is not certainly known. The 
old view is that he intended to attack Sweden, and restore King Sigis- 
mnnd of Poland ; but this, although it may have been put forward at 
the time, seems too tar-tetcbed an idea. It was twenty-four years 
sinoe Sigismund had been dethroned, and the Swedes were all strong 
Protestants ; their King Gustavus, moreover, was one of the most 
popular and acoompliBhed princes of the time. On the other hand, 
it is regarded by modem writers as a still deeper but more practicable 
BObeme, to destroy the English and Dutch commerce and throw all 
the mercantile traffic of the world into the hands of Spain. 

As yet Wallenstein was an admiral without ships ; the imperial 
towns of the Hanseatio League were well furnished with ships and 
sailors ; the first step to be taken, whatever the ulterior design vras 
to be, must be to get the ships of the Hanse Towns into the hands 
of WallensteizL To effect this the Emperor made a formal proposi- 
tion to the Hanseatio League. If they would consent to give op 
their neutrality, to renounce their connexion with Sweden and 
Denmark, and the freedom of trade, the Emperor vronld incorpomte 
them under his own protectorship, and let them have the monopoly 
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of tnde with Spain and the Indies. They rejected the offer with 
oontempt ; contempt, perhaps, hardly wairanted by their poaition, 
bnt gaining much in force by the effectual teoBtaiice of Stralsund. 
Stralfiond Wallenstein had sworn to take, even if it were bound by 
chains to heaven. StralBtmd be failed to take, failed even to prevent 
her from receiving a Swedish garrison and renewing the alliance 
between the Hanseatic League and Sweden. 

It may, I think, be questioned whether the imperial design were 
so exclusively a mercantile one. I oonfess that I think that the plan 
for the acquisition of the fleet was rather more likely to be dictated 
by military than by economical oonsiderationB ; and that it was to 
complete the subjugation of Denmark and to prevent any attempt 
on the part of Gustavus Adolphus to renew the war. WoUenstran 
may, like Alexander, have sighed for new vrortds to win, and dreamed 
of further conquests north and east ; and there were doubtless in 
the imperial councils men capable of forming an ulterior demgn 
for the creation of a great mercantile Qermany under the imperial 
guidance and in strict alliance with Spain ; but the reason that lies 
nearest the surface was the one that I have stated. This design 
was confounded by the resiHtance of Stralsund and by the refusal of 
the towns to listen to Ferdinand's propositions. 

The si^!;e of Strolsnnd wore out the summer. Ghnstian was 
able to sweep the Baltic, plunder some of the towns in the imperial 
interest, and cut off the supplies of others. Tilly took Stade, but 
managed no other success, Gliickstadt and Erempe he could not 
take without a fleet. Some few places in Holstein and Sohleswig 
were recover by the Danes with English help ; but the transaotions 
were not brisk, tiie Emperor had to send a considerable force into 
Italy, where war was going on between him and the Duke of Nevera 
for Mantua, which the latter claimed as heir, as against the Dake of 
Guaatalla, whilst the Emperor insisted that it was an imperial fief 
and should be placed in his hands until a judicial examination 
showed to which of the claimants it should be adjudged. Many 
considerations tended towards the pacification and to obtain some- 
what easier terms for Christian ; and at lost, in May 1629, by the 
mediation of the Elector of Brandenburg, and through the all- 
prevailing influence of Wallenstein, peace (the peace of Liibeck) was 
made. Christian was allowed to receive back all his lost dominions, 
but bound to interfere no more in the aSaixa of Oermany than when 
and where his interests as Duke of Holstein authorised him, thus 
tacitly renouncing the cause of the Count Palatine and the Dukes of 
Mecklenburg, and to give up all chums to the great ecclesiastical 
possessions in Lower Saxony on which he had set his heart, as the 
IHrovinon for his children. The Swedish ambaasadorB were not 
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admitited to this oongress : and Ferdinand would not even allow 
Gustavoa Adolphna to be named King of Sweden, a pieoe of folly 
of which we should hardly have thought him capable. 

8a ended the four years' act of the Thirty Years' War — the Ijowor 
Saxon or Danish episode. Before we proceed with the remaining 
incidents of this great struggle — and we have now only rnn through 
ten of the thirty years — it is necessary to ask what were the causes of 
the collapse of the European confederation which had promised so 
great things in 1625, and where were the succours of England, 
Holland, and France. The anti-Catbolic and anti-Aostrian policy 
that was so dear to the Protestant heart of Europe had as yet only 
ruined every prince who had gone heart and soul iuto it. Frederick 
the Count Palatine is an exile uid a beggar ; Christian of Denmark 
a fugitive in his own dominions ; the Margrave ol Badra, the Dokes 
of Uecklenburg, not to speak of the hundreds disinherited in 
Bohemia, totally wrecked ; and every great general who had yet taken 
up the Protestant leadership beaten or dead. Why have England, 
France, and Holland been wanting, or, if they have not, where is the 
result of their goodwill ? 

We will take England first. We have had occasion to note 
already the position taken up by James I. in regard to the Palatinate. 
Althoi^h that policy was dictated by » comparatively unworthy 
motive, and James vaa deceived by the power to which he was 
sacrificing his people's oonfideDoe, it most be allowed that it was in 
itself wise and sensible. England's interests were not great in 
Germany, and her influence has never been admitted by German 
statesmen except when and where capital could be made by it. It 
was different with Holland, in the working out of whose independence, 
both as against Spain and in behalf of hberty generally, the EogliBh 
rulers might wisely have shown more, and more disinterested, zeal 
than they did. If Elizabeth's policy was prudent in letting the 
United Provinces fight their battle ^one, or at least only helfang 
them where they could afford to give substantial securities, it was 
not to be ascribed to James as a folly that he dechned to join in a 
crusade for the propagation of Protestantism, of that especial 
description of Protestantism that he knew best and hated most. From 
almost every point of view, save and except the religions, the Spanish 
connexion was more valuable to England than the German if the 
German could not be had without alienating the Spanish. It is 
impossible to read with patience much of what were once regarded 
as the great exploits of the Elizabethan age ; the piratic and 
buccaneering work of men whose only excuse was that their enemies 
were more inhuman than thranselves and could not be attacked 
according to the rules of dvilised vrarfare. 
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When the nation cried out for a onisade on behalf of Frederick, 
it waa as well that the helm of state was guided bj& king who hated 
war and wsa bent on being friends with Frederick's enemies. As the 
failnre, however, of the design for the Spanish marriage freed James 
from any politic scruples he might have had about offending Spain, 
he was unable at the time, 1628, to do more than continue the liberal 
allowance he had made of 18,0002. a year to his daughter and her 
husband, and to attempt a negotiation for peace, the only result of 
which was the desertion by Frederick of the cause for which Manaf eld 
and Christian were fighting. It was the unhappy influence of 
Buckingham that brought England into the war. He knew how 
popular the cause of the Count Palatine was with the Puritans, and 
that for a w&r in his cause the Parliament would not begrudge a 
vote of money. Under his influence James laid the state of afiioirs 
b^re the Puliamant in February 1624 and received from the two 
housee, on March 6, a unanimous advice that the transactionB exist- 
ing with Spain and the Emperor should he broken off, with a promise 
that should war follow they would grant liberal supplies. James, in 
answer, declared his reluctance, and insisted on his poverty. The 
Pacliameat made a large grant, and James prepared for war. 

The marriage of Charles with Henrietta Maria gave the oppor- 
tunity of bringing France into the plan. Mansfeld himself negotiated 
the details of the English alliance and drew up a plan of the cam- 
paign to be fought with English money and by English men. But the 
opening of the struggle was unfortunate, large numbers of men were 
lost by disease long before the fighting began ; and before the Lower 
Saxon circle had elected Christian of Denmark as its general, James I. 
vras dead (March 27), Maurice of Nassau died also on April 18, and 
the loss of the two soverdgns was fatal at the time to the united 
enterprise. Charles I. was probably more sincerely desirous to rescue 
his brother-in-law than James bad been ; but he succeeded to 700,000Z. 
of debt, and was never able to do more than contribute money : the 
grants of the Farliameut to James were quite inadequate even to 
start effective warfare. 

I do not propose to go further into the troubles of Charles's reign, 
which were unquestionably caused by the conduct of the Parliament 
in respect to the war with Spain and in behalf of Frederick. The 
warlike enthusiasm of the Puritans was exhausted before the war 
began, and quite quenched by its ill success. Negotiation succeeded 
n^otiation, and expedient expedient. Charles was impoverished at 
borne, and the money he contributed was wasted abroad. The rela- 
tions with the French were hampered by the religious qnarrels in 
Frutoe also. Charles wsa distrusted, and the Parliament unreason- 
able. The w&r with Fiance which broke out early in 1627, and the 
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dissolutioD of the Kuliament, in FebruaFj 1629, pot a aiop to any 
possible efforts on behalf of Fiederiok. The PuiitaD party had forced 
the war, had stopped the supplies by which alone it could be main- 
tained, and, inTolving the King in difficulties, forcing him into uncon- 
stitutional ways of conducting the government, made those unconsti- 
tional proceedings the plea for OTerthrowing the throne. 

So ended the share of England in that war. Much was done by 
English money, and much by English men, but the money was con- 
tribated as sabsidiea, and the men fought under a foreign flag. 
England as England did nothing, france, faowever, did even less 
than this. If England's policy was foolishand useless, that of Fnnce 
was careful and selfish. She had mediated and n^otiated, and the 
result was the desartion of Frederick by the Union in 1620. She 
had confined her efforts to D^otiation during the frantic struggles of 
Maoafeld and Christian in 1622. She joined England in the leagne 
of 1624, bat never attempted anything overt in support of the Pro- 
testants. Biohelieu simply contented himself as yet with defeating 
the plans for increasing the imperial influence in Italy. His designs 
had not yet ripened ; Ferdinand's power had not yet reached its 
height, nor had either realised the notion that France must adopt 
the principles of Henry IV. if Ferdinand was going to revive the 
claims and the policy of Charles V. 

As for Holland, the death of Maurice of Nassau in 1626, hastened 
as it was by the failure of his attempt to relieve Breda, left the republic 
with more than enough on its hands. War with Spain, with Spinola 
that is, followed, and although from time to time we find tiie Dutch 
able to divert Tilly and Anhalt from the war in Westphalia and occa- 
aionally suffering at their bands, they had enough to do to maintain 
their ovm position ; and probably did as much aa could be done in 
this way for the Protestant cause, preventing the archduchess from 
joining in overwhelming the remaining forces still struggling. That 
Sweden should stand aloof from the contest in which at so short an 
interval it was to talce so great and decisive a part is much mora to 
be wondered at ; the reasons of this we must discuss by and by. 

We close our view of this part of the struggle with the reflexion 
that Austria has now reached the pinnacle of power, and that any 
change must be a ohat^ for the better for the Protestant side. We 
may question, and I think very reasonably, whether the designs of 
Ferdinand did not grow wider as his success became greater, and the 
difficulties which at the beginning of his reign seemed overwhelming 
melted one by one like snow before him. At first they were probably 
limited to the proscription of Protestantism in his own states, a 
meaauie which he bad long contemplated and to the furtheranoQ of 
which he devoted himself with all the earnestness of his strong 
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n&taie. The aid of the League and the speedy collapse ot the 
Bohemiao oppoeition opened ap the possibility of lehabilitating the 
imperial authority ; and the anoGesees ia Lower Saxony having com- 
pleted that, opened in turn the prospect of extinguishing dissent in 
the length and breadth of the Empire, strangling the Baformation 
in ita native seats, and making the authority he wore again on 
Empire, Holy and Roman. 



LECTUBE V 

THB aWBDIBH mTESVBJMTTON 

TfiH next great point we reach is the Edict of Restitution, March 6, 
1629 : a date preceding the Peace of Lubeck by a couple of months, 
but leading to a train of events entirely distinct from that which woe 
dosed by that treaty. This edict was p^ly the result of the action 
of the Leagae, which hod oteeody diaonssed the matter with the 
Emperor, partly a consequence of the two lines of Catholic and 
imperial policy which we have seen were held by Ferdinand and 
Wallenstein in common. The restoration of oil ecclesiastical 
property which hod been alienated since the religious peace at the 
dose of the reign of Ch&rles V. was a measure in strict accordance 
with the terms of that peace, the Eccleaiaeticol Reservation in por- 
tioolar. But the peace was a compromise : on the one side the 
Ecclesiastical Reservation, on the other the Declaration of Tolera- 
tion. Systematically the Protestants had disregarded the former. 
As systematically the Catholics had disregarded the latter. We 
have seen in former lectures how the Ecclesiastical Reservation was 
evaded, and bow the imperial declaration was defied : how the im- 
perial power connived at the invasion and threw its whole weight 
into the scale of the Catholic reaction. 

The triumph of the Catholic party naturally suggested the 
formal resuscitation of the Eodesiastical Reservation, and the an- 
nulment of everything that hod been done in defiance of it. The 
party that should have insisted on the concession of religious tolera- 
tion was now, to all appearance, bound hand and foot. It was in 
Lower Saxony in particular that the ecclesiastical endowments had 
been most shamelessly perverted. Two archbishoprics, Bremea and 
Magdeburg, and twelve bishoprics had been permanently alienated 
from the Catholic Church : the chapters were filled with Protestant 
eanons, and the sees administered either by laymen under the title 
of administiators, or by bishops who were not lees laymen and 
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ProteBtentB, allowed by imperi&l indolts to enjoy their position until 
their visit to Borne, which visit they never intended to pftj. The 
great homes of North Qonsuij, Bnmawick, Saxony, and Bru^im- 
borg, hod grown rich in thia way. The capidity of the Catbolic 
princes in 8onth Germany was not less marked, but it was gratified 
in a way some degrees less nncanonical. The younger sons were 
educated for holy orders and received immense endowments in the 
way of plnralitiefi, aa we saw in the case of the Archduke Jjeopold. 

So long as the stniggle was undecided, and the anmes of tbe 
League were fighting heart and soul on the same side with the 
£mperor, there seems to have been but one opinion among tbe 
CstholicB aa to the propriety of issuing such an edict. But wbmt 
the Emperor and Wallenatein struck out their newer and bolder line, 
when the princes saw that the ol^eot of their policy was not merelj^ to 
restore the faith, but to make the Empire a powerful reality, tfaey 
began to reconaidei the wisdom of the measure ; and their reoon- 
sideiation was quickened no doubt by the fact that the edict was 
issued, without their oonsect having even been asked, by the Bin- 
peror on his own authority, and that its execution was committed 
to the hands of Wallensteia. Ferdinand's policy in hie own states 
was such as to strike terror into his friends as well as his foes. 
Bohemia was given up to military tyranny. The Jesuits preached, 
and the soldiers massaoted and plundered those who would not 
comply. The whole sooial fabric was overturned, and the people, one 
might say, outlawed. The Emperor forsook all tbe characteristic 
features of the repressive policy of Austria, and took up for the 
time that of Spain : not, indeed, tbe Inquisition and the stakes but 
the not less effective weapons of the sword and famine. 

The example of Bohemia roused the terrors of Oermany. The 
Lutheran prinoes, represented by the Elector of Saxony, who had 
throughout been faithful to Ferdinand, remonstrated bitterly against 
the Edict of Restitution ; against the act itself, tbe way in wHoh it 
was carried out, and the policy iriiieh it too plainly indicated. The 
party of the League b^n to fear that the constitution of the 
Empire would be in danger from the exaltation of the Empwor ; 
they also resented the military occupation of their estates on 
the pretext of the execution of the edict. Maximilian of Bavaria 
was jealous, as he might well be, of Wallenstein, and, much as 
he desired the destruotion of Protestantism, had a stronger feeling 
in his dread of tbe destruction of Oermany. 

The property of the oonvents recovered under the edict was not 
given to the bodies that bad fommly possessed it, but was hs^ed 
on the Jeeuits, whose influence was regarded as suf^eme with the 
Emperor. Already, since the appointment of WalleuBtein, tbe zeal of 
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tlie Iieae:ae hod began to oool : now he wssall^powerfol, they vers in- 
signifioatit. This feeling yma intelligible enoogh abroad. Although 
Ferdinand shut his eyes to it, neither Biohelien nor Gostavna Adol- 
phuB, the hero of the ooming epoch, was mUnlly blind ; ont of this 
alienation they saw their way to work the homiliation of the great foe. 
Nothing like resistance, howerer, was yet possible : the princes stood 
by and saw the edict rathlessly exeented in Swabia and Fianoonia, 
whan the chief offenders were the imperial oitiea. These, aa they 
had been under ObarleB V., were the first to lose tiieir liberty of 
raligion : especially hard it was on Angsborg ; and so oomplaints 
multiplied. 

Ferdiaand showed his hand too plainly. At the my moment 
that be issued the ediot he was trying to iserail on the League to 
diamisB its forces and leave the defence of religion and the peace of 
Germany to him. The answer of the leaguers assembled at Heidel- 
berg in March 1689 was emphatio. They would not be diamissed as 
in disgrace : they had won the triumph of religion and set up the 
house of Austria again ; until they were indemnified for all they 
had done they woold not yield an inch of territory eeoleeiastioal or 
secular, or dismiss a single soldier. For more than a year the mass 
of Germany was seething in discontent, from the Edict of Bestitu- 
tion in March 1639 to the Diet of Batisbon in Jnly 1680. In that 
assembly the mischief reached its bead, but before that assembly 
met Gnstavos Adolphos had begnn his wonderful career of conquest. 

Whilst the thunder-cloud was gathering, Ferdinand's foroes were 
lately drawn off to Italy. There also he was b^inning to revive 
the dengue of Charles V., and there the old weapons of French 
hostility were being sharpened to defeat him. Italy had bees very 
little on the German mind since the death of Charles. The Spamsh 
branch had inherited all the Italian posseBsions of the bouse, and 
they were strong enoogh to sway the country without imperial 
interference, though without the imperial title. Ferdinand I. and 
V^Timilian were thotooghly German : Budolf tuid Matthias had far 
too much to do at home to think of interfering. But Ferdinand IL, 
in this as in all other matters, was a different man. He thought 
more of the Spanish connexion than any of his {sedeoessors ; and 
he wished both to play into the hands of Spain, to strengthen the 
family interest — that is, to extend the imperial power — and to cut 
off the rising hopes of France. 

The design on the Valtelline, the design on Genoa, had been 
foiled by the French. Now the ducfay of Mantoa and Montferrat 
was in danger of becoming an outpost of Fiance. The last duke 
of the Gonzaga line died in 1687 ; the duchy fell into debate, 
B8 I mentioned in the last lecture, between the Doke of Nevers, a 
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Gonsaga by birth bat & Fiflnohoum by allegunoe, and the Duke 
of Qwutalla, whose line had branched off from the main stem of 
the Gonzagaa a ganeratioD earlier than that of Nevers. The Duke of 
Savoy took the opportooity of "'"'"i^g Montfenat. Natnially 
enough, France supported Nevera ; as natnrallj, Spain sapported 
Gnastalla and Savoy; the Emperor demanded possaosioD of the 
whole inheritance as a deposit until it sbonld be shovn to whom it 
legitimately would falL The Ftesoh supported their daimant 
energetioally, Lewis XXII. himself taking the field, and compelled 
the Spaniards and Savoyards to abandon the siege of Casale^ and 
give up Suaa and some other territories to themselves. This was in 
the spring of 1629. Ferdinand thereupon sent a la:^ force (80,000) 
into Italy, which, co-operating with the Spaniards, ovenan the 
unfortunate territory, and, in July 1660, took Uantna 1^ storm and 
sent the I>ake of Nereis into eiile. 

This was the state of afliuis and of the imperial relations with 
France when the Diet of Batisbon opened. The Diet was called for 
sevetftl nasons : first to organise the defence of Germany, by settling 
the iiomplaints of the League and of the sufferers under the execution 
of the edict, and so secure a unanimous effort against the King of 
Sweden, whose attitude and ability were threatening, although, from 
his poverty and the distance of his dominions, both parties in Ger- 
many hod hitherto treated him with little respect, and Ferdinand 
bad no cause to fear him. A second great object with the Empofa 
was to secure the election of his eldest son as King of the Bomana. 

The Diet met on July 8. The Electors of Saxony and Brandmt- 
burg absented themselves, not liking to vote against the election ; 
all the other electors were present. After some preliminsj^ dis- 
oossions, a protest on behalf of Saxony against the edict, and an 
attempt on the Emperor's part to stifle the complaints against the 
maintenance of so large a force in the territories of the princes, the 
business of* the Diet became nothing more or less thanaviolaot 
attack upon Wallenstein. In this both Protestant and Catholic 
joined. The Emperor had clothed him in far too great authority ; 
his pride and arrogance rertdered him the disgust of the whole 
human race. The oppressions and exactions of which he and his 
army had been guOty, the devastation of Mecklenburg and Pomenuiia, 
the miseries of the distressed dukes, miseries which ihey had oeg^ 
tunly not deserved, and which were inflicted against equity and the 
law of the Empire, were grounds of aooosation that told almost as 
much against the Emperor as against Ms faithful servant. Th^ 
were pressed by the envoys of Saxony and Brandenbnig, Mec^too- 
burg and Wiirtemberg. Then Maximilian took up his paraUe. 
The deliberations of the Empire were not free whilst Ferdinand main- 
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tained an aimy of 160,000 men ; the &rm; must be reduced ; 
WftUenatein mast be dismisBod ; the execution of the edict must be 
put off for fifty Tears if it neoesBitsted aaoh armies and such men ; 
and when the comphunts of Qermanj were satisfied it would be time 
to think about electing a King of the Romans. The electors, who 
would gladly have chosen Haximilian himself, r»-eohoed the senti- 
ment. Ferdinand was very angry — furious. He had been saooessful 
in the north, BQCoessful in the south ; Bethlen Qabor was dead ; the 
Cbnroh wae restored in Bohemia ; all the mischief tliat had been 
done in the last seventy years was remedied ; and now he wae to be 
thwarted like this. Bather he would turn his armies on Bavaria 
and be avenged on that treaoherona friend. 

There was a French ambassador at Batisbon, the Capochin 
Joseph, Bioheliea'a confidant ; oome to prevent the election of the 
King of the Bomans, to obtain the dismissal of Wallenstein, the 
oeesion of Mantua, and to do whatever harm he could do besides to 
Qermany and the imperial house. Father Joseph stirred up Uaxi- 
milian on the one side, and soothed down the Emperor on the other. 
Let him ^vail on Wallenstein to resign ; he oonld be easily 
reappointed on an emergency ; a email reduction of the great army 
would satisfy the elector ; the King of Sweden was not a man to be 
feared ; and the alliance of Lewis XDI. might be to all intents and 
purposes secured by the decision of the Uantuan oontroversy in 
favour of the Duke of Nevera. Doubtless Father Joseph was 
deceiving all parties, he never intended to ally France with Germany. 
He was, if not in aotoal eonferenoe with Qnstavns Adolphus, oon- 
niving at his expedition and anxious for its success ; he wanted to 
set Bavaria agunst Austria, but be cared no more for the one than 
the other. 

Ferdinand, determined to sacrifice all to the prospects of his sod, 
after a long struggle with himself, yielded. He dismissed IS.OOO of 
his best cavalry, and reduced his army nominally to 89,000 men. The 
I^eBguQ fixed theirs at 80,800. He asked Wallenstein to resign his 
oommand ; and Wallenstein, to the astonishment of the world, 
complied. He had been warned by the stars that he would be dis- 
missed for a time but restored shorUy with greater glory than ever. 
And next the Emperor consented to give up Mantua to the French 
on the understanding that th^ should cease to give any countenance 
to the Protestant party in Germany or to the enemies of the Empire 
ontside. The treaty, which was r^udiated by the Spanish ambas- 
■adors, was concluded on October 18. The caaee of the Elector 
Palatine was pleaded at the Diet by the English ambassadors in vain. 
The Bolfflnnities dosed by the coronation, on November 7, of the 
Smpress Eleauora. 
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Ferdinand had scaroaly to wait for the end of Uu Diet io disooTec 
bow he had bean deoeived. GnBtavna Adolphna wm carrying all 
before him, and was Trnqaeetionably in league with Biohelieo. The 
veteran troopa whom he had disbanded were enlisting under the 
banner of GuHtavna. He had dismiseed and probably nwrtally 
D&ended his beat general, the man whose designs were his own only 
made more splendid by his exploits and glorified by his enthnsiaam. 
And the Arohdnke Ferdinand was not elected Eing of the Bomans. 
Biohelieu had oheckmated him in his foil career. The contempt 
with which the Germans on both sides n%[arded Gustarus Adolphna 
is snffioiently shown by the fact that they went on deliberating at 
Batisbon, and that Ferdinand disbanded so large a part of his army, 
after the Swedish expedition had begnn to move; nay, after it had 
actnally occupied a part of the soil of Germany. Yet they mnet have 
known well that Gnstavas was a man of power and ability, or it would 
hardly have been such an object with the Empoor to replace 
Sigismund on the Swedish throne or with Wallenstein to take Btral- 
sand and to acquire the command of the Baltic. It is probable that 
both sides regarded the Protestant cause as so far lost that nothing 
that Gustavus could do would save or reeueeitate ii They may 
be pardoned for not foreaeeing bow great things he would do. 

We have to inquire who Gustavus Adolphns was. Gustavus 
Vasa, Eing of Sweden, who rescued that kingdom from the sway of 
Denmark in 1628 and was one of the first kings in Europe who 
became Protestant, left three sons : Erie XIV., who reigned from 
1560 to 1668 and was a mad Protestant ; John, who reigned from 
1668 to 1693 and was a strong Boman Catholic ; and Gharlee, Duke 
of Sudermania, who was a wise and moderate Protestant On the 
death of John his son Sigismond snooeeded him ; he was a CatboUc 
like his father, and was elected Eing of Poland in 1687. His onole 
Gharlee, who, as leader of the National or Protestant party, bad 
wrung from John a sort of rel^ous equality for the Protestants, 
finding that Sigismund was determined on restoring Bomanism, 
dethroned him in 1604 and reigned seven years as Charles IX. 
Gustavus Adolpbus was his son ; he sucoeeded bbn in 1611 at 
the 1^ of sixteen. Gustavus was a prince of very great promise) 
and bad already before his father's death been declared of age, an 
honour which his personal bravery and skill in arms had earned him. 
He possessed in Axel Oxenstiem, the Chancellor of Sweden, who both 
in his early years and after his death directed the government of the 
country, an able, honest adviser. His rdgn began with a series of 
struggles, in each of whioh he was victorious. By &a advice of 
Oxenstiem he attached himself to the nobles of Sweden, with whom 
his father had been on bad terms, and so secured himself against 
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intenul tionblea. The wars with Denmuk and Poland he had 
inherited, and in them he got good tnining. The war with Den- 
mark was a chronic state of things with Sweden ; that with Poland 
was owing of oonrae to the rdigioos and family relations of the two 
mooarobs. 

From the beginning of his reign he bad been strongly inbliaed to 
assist the Protestant part; in Germany ; he bad offered help at 
diffsBent times and been rather snnbbed than thanked. The Oermans 
did not want foreign interference in their internal afhirs ; they were 
not inelined to take as leader one whose very existence as a long was 
^^ored by the Emperor, nor one whose deadly enemy was so high in 
the Emperor's favonr as the King of Poland was ; but even more 
strongly the jealousy of Christian of Denmark interfered to keep him 
in the baokgronnd. In 1624 he bad offered aid to the Lower Saxon 
Leagna, and had even entered into competition with Christian for 
the leadersbip ; bat as this leadarship involved the surrender to him 
of acme Baltic towns, it was objected to and Christian preferred, with 
the lack which we reviewed in the last leotare. Oustavos was 
chagrined at the repnlse, bnt he saved bis forces whilst Christian 
was losing bis, and generoosly assisted at the end of the war in 
1626 in helping the Stralstinders to hold oat sncoessfnlly agunst 
Wallenstein. I need not go into detail as to his contests with 
Denmorit, Bnssia, and Poland ; it is saffident to say that he made in 
1618 a trea^ of peace with Ohristian ; that in 1617 he obtained a 
tmoe of forty years with the Czar of Mosoovy, with large oessione of 
territory on the east of the Baltic; and that having beaten his 
ooasin Sigiamand ont of Livonia and Pnissian Poland, he had made in 
September 1629 a trace of six years with bim also, thus rendering 
himself at the head of an attached people and well-disoiplined army, 
able to take on himself the harden of the defence of the Protestant 
oaose. 

This trace with Sigismand was contrived by the French minister ; 
by Bicheliea himself, no doubt, who a year later, at the Diet of 
Batisbon, oontrived to rob Ferdinand of the fmit of his Italian 
victory and to make him disarm in the presence of bis most 
dangerous enemy. Althongh Bicheliea saw that Guetavus would be 
a very useful thorn in the side of Germany, he bod by no nuons 
fathomed the greatness of the man : be would use bim, bnt be shy of 
sapporting bim, and by his treatment of him showed it. Qustavns, 
who was a proud man as well as a wise one, did not care about being 
patronised, and accordingly made no bargain with the French until 
his assistance became of sterling value to then. 

He began bis orosade very much on his own responsibili^, 
ftlttioiigb he bad assurances of goodwill from England, Holland, and 
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the HuiBottic League. Froteatant OennAny did sot welcome him 
Ontholio Germatij did not fear Mecl. He wrote to the electors com- 
plaining of the ignominj with which the Emperor had treated Mm 
in lefosing him the title of King, and explaining the leasons for the 
war. Before he left home, he assembled the States of Sweden sod 
obtained from tbem their consent to accept hie little danglrier 
GhrlBtina as his sncoesaor. Then, with an arm; of 1£,000 men, he 
set sail at Elfsnahben, and on Jnne 4, 1680, landed on Bnden, a 
small island between Bngen and Usedom, not far from the month of 
the Oder, in what was then Pomerania. The Germans vers at this 
time, Tou will remember, on their way to the Diet of Ratisbon. The 
imperial general in those parts was Gonti, who had with him an 
arm; of 17,000 men. On Jul; 90 Gustavaa occupied Btettin, the 
capital of Fomerania. The old Dake Bogislaff was the last of his 
raoe: and the SBOoeasion was claimed b; Brandenburg. Bnt 
Bogislaff had no lore for Brandenburg, and, although in great fear 
and dread of the Emperor, concluded an'allianoe with GustaTUS which 
placed Pomerania, land and army, under the command of the King of 
Sweden as long as the war lasted. As soon as he had got into 
Btettin, Conti advanced to meet him ; but nmther party was anxious 
for a battle : Conid garrisoned the fortresses inland, and Oustavus, 
having wuted for rmnforoements, expelled the garrisons from most 
of the strongholds on the coast and blockaded Demmin, Greif swald, 
and Colberg. He then threatened Mecklenburg and harassed Gon^ 
with superior force until, in diagust at not beii^ properly supported 
by the Emperor, he resigned. 

Oonnt Schaambnrg, Couti's successor, was still more onluohy. 
The winter was approaching before he took the command, and Us 
first measure was to withdraw a large part of his army into winter 
quarters. Gustavus, whose men regarded a German winter as a very 
mild season indeed, used the opportunity afforded him of securing 
his hold on Pomerania still more certainly. He drove back the 
imperial army at every point, tamed the garrisons out of the dtiea, 
and advanced southwards nearly as far as Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
which he would have occupied had he been able to secure Ms retreat 
in case of the Emperor bringing an overwhelming force against lum. 
The Elector of Brandenburg, however, who was angry at his ooenpa- 
tion of Pomerania, refused to allow him to enter and gairison 
Eiifltrin, which would have enabled him to do this, and Gaetavas in 
consequence seized the town of Brandenburg and levied heavy 
contribationa. 

His successes daring the winter were so great that lUcbelieu had 
no longer any reluctance in making aUiance with him. A treaty was 
signed at Bl^walde, Gustavus's camp near the Oder, on January IS, 
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tha object of which wu stated to be the defence of the oomtnon 
friends of Fronoe and Sweden, the liberty of tnde, the eecority of 
the Baltic and the Ocean ; and the demolition of the forts erected on 
the coasts and in the territory of the Orisons. France was to pay to 
Sweden an annual subsidy of 1,S00,000 francs ; GnstaTHS to 
maintain an army of 60,000 foot and 6,000 cavalry. No change was 
to be made in the state of religion if the allied oanse ferinmphed ; 
Maximilian and the other leagnera who might wish were to be 
allowed to be central ; and the alliance was to be for six years. The 
month after this treaty was ooneladed, Tilly took Uie field in 
Brandenburg and the real fightii^ began. 

Again, however, we must turn to the qoestion of Gnstavns's 
reoe^on in Oennany, and the further point how far he was l^ally 
and morally jastified in taking the position Uiat he did. I have 
mentioned several times that both parties very unduly despised 
Oustavus Adolpfaus. The Emperor had, indeed, on hearing of his 
arrival, issued (August 8, 1660) a threatening letter against him, 
insisting on his withdrawing from Qerman soil, and menacing him 
with the whole vengeance of the Empire if he persisted ; but Gustavns 
oould afford to smile at that ; and in spite of his threats the Emperor 
was so bent on the purpose for which he bad called the Diet that he 
weakened himself most materially, and continued to do so after the 
snooesses of Qnstavns became formidable. Wallenstein was recalled 
from the north, and dismissed from command, and the 18,000 cavalry 
were disbanded, whilst Gustavns was driving Conti before him and 
steadily occupying Fomerania as the basis of future operations. 

On the other hand, the Protestants were quite as cool. The 
Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg showed no sign of welcome ; 
tbeir attitude was in fact rather hostile than otherwise. Brandenburg 
wanted Pomerania ; bis ministers were in the imperial pay, he was 
jealous of Oustavus personally ; he might use him, and he would 
wait for his opportunity. Saxony was faithful to the Emperor and 
to the policy of the Albertine line, which was to keep up their own 
Luthennism, bat to depress everyone else's; to hold fast by the 
Empire, and as a reward for their fidelity to purchase toleration ; to 
keep their own house safe, and let the rest of the world fare as it 
might. Both the electors, too, had the idea that by keeping aloof 
from the contest they might pluck advantage out of the strife; 
wait until it was dear who would win and then throw their force on 
to the Tiotorions side. If the Protestanta won, they would thus 
secure the lead amongst their tsUow-religionists ; if the Emperor 
won they might make a merit of abstention from the war, and by 
adhesion to him purchase continued toleration. Doubtless they saw 
that abstention on tbeir part made the victory far more diffionlt to 
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tbe Tuming puij wMoh tbey vete waiting to join : uid that ancfa 
dnplicity was oertun to danutga them with both sides, but thej 
would not honest]; risk their independence on the single iasw. 
Thay were not strong enough, u they were not generous enough, to 
stake that on the Buooess of eitbsr party. 

The attitude of Brandenburg and Baxooy determined that ol the 
rest, the shattered remnant of the Protestant states. Hesse dedand 
for GnstavTis, but Hesse lay too far from the scene of action to help, 
and had not strength to stir alone. The only two princes who 
attempted anything before the spring of 1681 wete Frands Charles of 
Baxe-Lauenbui^, who with a small force occupied Batsebni^ and for 
a moment threatened the dnohy of Mecklenburg ; bat was speedily 
defeated and taken prisoner by Count Pappenheim ; and Christian 
William of Brandenbnrg, the ex-administrator of Magdeburg, who, 
having got entrance into his old dty, roused the burghete to renewed 
resistance. Tbe Hagdeburgers had never soquiesoed in the snpremac? 
of Wallenstein in the north ; they had paid hi™ money and bought 
him ships, but tbey would not receive his garrisons, and had soooess- 
fully held oat against his execution of the Edict of Restitution. Now 
th«7 openly declared for Oustavus, and by their position on the Elbe 
presented a most formidable obfltaols to any attempt on the part of 
the imperialists to dislodge the Swedes. Tbey were, as we shall see, 
the first victims in the straggle. 

Thus mnoh, then, was fJl that Qennany did, nearly eJl she could 
do, to welcome her dsliTeier. What with despair and ruin on one 
side, apathy and jealousy on tixe other side of the Protestant party, 
- GuBtavns seemed likely to have tbe war to himself, and Gastavns 
behaved as if he thought so. As a consummate general, he made 
sure of his ground at every step ; he knew his dangers, he did not 
overestimate bis powers ; be knew his enemies, their skill, experience, 
and reeouroee ; he had counted tbe oost before he went down to the 
battle. He was one of the greatest masters of the art of war that 
ever existed. He introduced into warfare the two great changes 
that mark the djfiforsnce between medieval and modem tactics. He 
gave up fighting in great masses, which the cannon-balls cut through 
and demolished at once, substituting light columns and shallow 
linea of soldiery, who could re-form imimediately after receiving tbe 
enemy's fire; and he introduced tbe practice of fiying artillery. 
Before his time the guns, in preparation for battle, were set in pw- 
manent position, and as tbe complexion of tbe struggle varied, or the 
attitudes of the parties changed, became useless. With these two 
principles be won his great battles. 

But we were to ask — How can the invasion of Gustavus Adolphos 
be justified on legal and moral gronods f We must answer, I think, 
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tfa&t the oaae is an exceptional one, a very exceptional oii« in all 
ioMtoxy, in which the reeolt alone oonld justify the ondertaking. 
GnstavuB had, aa againat the Emperor, only the faareBt l^ial exoiuu 
tar an attack. His temtories wen not in raal danger. Sweden wm 
in no peril now from the maohinationB of Sigismnnd, and might 
rest safely on her own powers of defence, so well proved in the wars 
of Biusia, Poland, and Denmark, even were the Emperor to lend Us 
foioes to the King of Poland for the reoovery of his inheritance. It 
was, then, only becaose the Emperor had refosed him the title of 
King, and otherwise treated him oontemptnoiisly, that he had 
grotmd, of a legal oharaoter, of complaint againat him. 

What is to be said on the other head ? OnataTua Adolphns was 
an earnest and intelligent Protestant ; not a blind bigoted Puritan 
making mountams oat of molehills, atraining at gnats and swallow- 
ing camels, covering his own rabid hatred of hia adTersariee with the 
cloak of hypocritical zeal ; bnt a Protestant who firmly bdiered in 
the truth of Ood's revelation, and as trtdy believed that be saw in 
the purpose and policy of the Jesuits a oonsinraey to blot vital 
ChiiBtianity out of the world. Had Gustavus in this belief beoi 
nnauooeesful, the world would have regarded him as a mad enthu- 
siast ; higher and nobler minds would have admired and wondered 
at him as a hero and a martyr, but would not have called him a 
wise man. It is only our knowledge of the transcendent ability and 
perfect honesty of Gnstavna that leads as to allow him moral 
justification. Had he been ever ao enthuaiastio, ever so hopeful, he 
vnmld not have been justified in going to war, if he had not seen 
that he had a fair chance of being suocessfol ; had he not trusted, 
humanly speaking, to his own skill and resooroes. He left nothing 
to the chapter of acddents ; he left nothing to luck ; he did not 
reckon, more than an experienced general is justified in doing, on 
the mistakes of his enemies. 

This being ao, we contemplate hia porpose. He saw Germany 
proatrate at the feet of the Jesuits, the enemies — as he thought, and 
ae, nnhappily, too many of their acts justified him in thinking them, 
— of God and man. If the liberty of religion were extinguished in 
Germany, it would scarcely be able to exist elsewhere : the Church 
of whioh be was a living member was perishing ; in time the storm 
muat deatroy his own native Church as welL So he undertook the 
ipast of a deliverer, ready to lay down his life, not in vain, not for 
mere sentiment, not from blind enthusiasm, but with the determina- 
tion to save Germany and the Protestant faith. 

We cannot, I think, refuse him jnstification ; not the very highest 
meed of praise. At the same time we cannot but see that he 
snooeeded where nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every ttiousand 
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kmga or geneitkla would have failed, and would have oondemned Uiiam- 
Belves in the failure. Whatever we umj think of the JesuidBm that 
be tamed back in its full tide, or of the Protefltantiflm for whioh he 
fought and died, whetlm it were worth tiie Baoii£ce or not, wb 
cannot read his charaeter and story without seeing that he is one of 
those men whose acts have wrested round the course of this worid ; 
that be was a champion and a ddiverer, true, wise, pure, and noble, 
such as the world has never seen before and may never see again. 



LECTUEE VI 

THB VICTOBIBS AND DEATH OF 

Wb have now reached the winter of 1680. We have seen Onstavus 
employed in seonring Pomerania, and laying a bads for future <^era- 
tions ; his army increasing and his enemies melting before him, 
and himself now bound by alliance to France. We have now to 
take up and oonneot the two strings of his very wonderful history, 
the story of his successes against the armies of the LMgus and of 
the Empire, and of the way in which he by compulsion or persuasiofl 
roused the Protestant princes to energetic action. The whole story 
of the remainder of his life lies between January 1681 and Novembra 
1882 : a little leas than two crowdedly eventful years. 

In January 1681, Gnstavus waa encamped near the Oder; 
Fomenoia vras not entirely secured ; Magdeburg vras the only city 
in Germany that held for him. The Elector of Brandenbm^ refused 
to allow him to occupy Spsndau or Eiistria, and until that waa done 
he could not march upon Frankfort. The Elector of Saxony would 
not let him cross the Elbe at Dessau, and therefore he oould not 
join the Magdeburgers, or, if it were necessary, join in their defence. 
The force of Sohaamburg, however, was diminished to less than 
half of what it had been, and, that disposed of, he might despise the 
selfish neutrality of the princes. It was under these circomstanoee 
that Tilly undertook the command of the imperialiBts. MftTimiliiui 
of Bavaria and the Catholic League bad not accepted Gnstavus's 
offer of neutrality. Maximilian would have undertaken the chief 
command if be had been suffered. Bat the Emperor wanted it for 
his son ; and the election was decidedly compromise, Tilly being 
chosen so that the victory might fall to neither of the rivals. 

In February Tilly b^n hia march northwards. By February 
also the Protestant princes were roused up to do something on their 
own account. Tbey met at Leipsic on the 8th, and after forming a 
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new Donfedention which was to be neatral in the present wEufaie 
between Sweden and Austria, after reaiating the entreatiee of 
QoataTOB that they wonld aot like men and caat in their lot with his, 
they sent a petition and list of gravamina to the Emperor. Fer- 
diiuuid temporised with them for a time, and nothing came o£ the 
negotiation. The progress of GuBtavus was, on the whole, too rapid 
to fall in with the ateady movements of the imperial chancery. It 
is onrions to read how one set of the princes, the most intureeted 
one wonld have thought, were debating, whilst the others were 
fighting ; the Calviniat and Lutheran theologians disputing at 
Leipsio ; the League in solemn conclave at Dinkelsbiihl ; and 
MaximiUan of Bavaria making np a treaty for eight years for himself 
with France : of neutraUty, if France ahoold go to war with the 
Empire. This treaty was signed on May 80, five months after 
Bioheliea had thrown over the Emperor and allied himself with 
Oostavns. On April 6 also the treaty of Gheraaoo was signed 
between Ferdinand and the Dnke of Mantua, which enabled the 
Emperor to recall 24,000 men from Italy. 

Whilst this was being done, Tilly was persoaded that he saw an 
opportonity. He had under him 80,000 men. He heard that 
Gustavos had started on an expedition to Uecklenborg and that he 
might overwhelm him whilst his forces were divided. GastavuB 
was indeed gone off in the Mecklenburg direction and was besi^ing 
Demmin, on the frontier of Pomerania and Uecklenborg ; but the 
movement was bnt a f^gned one, intended to draw Tilly into a 
disadvantage. The old general left 8,000 men in Frankfort, stormed 
New Brandenburg, which Oostavus had oconpied early in the winter, 
and hastened to the defence of Mecklenburg. Before he reached 
the frontier be learned that Demmin had surrendered and that 
Gustavus was in fall march on Frankfort A race to Frankfort 
followed, in which Gustavus won: took the dty by assault and 
massacred the garrison. 

Tilly, seeing that his forces could not be maintained on the Oder, 
retired before him and threw himself on Uagdebnrg. At the end 
of March, Tilly besieged Magdeborg, and on May 10 he took it. 
Gnstavos Adolphns did not relieve it. He could not do so. It was 
impossible for him to sacrifice his whole plan of the war to save the 
unfortunate city ; but he did his beet. To secure his base it was 
necessary that the Elector of Brandenburg should entrust him with 
Bpandan and Eiistrin, and that the Elector of Saxony should let him 
cross the Elbe at Dessau. The two Electors were in their dream of 
the new nentral confederation, and they refused. By threatening 
to march upon Berlin, Gustavus compelled Brandenburg to put 
Bpandan in his charge until the siege of Magdeborg was raised, and 
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on H*f 4 he raoeiTOd it. But Saxony still bald out, and on ttw 
loth Magdeboig snmndend. The place was sacked with enry 
rirenmatance of the most faarbaroos and most af^aUing croelty. 
Tilly refused to prevent his men from glatting their lost and desire 
of vengeance ; and the meet flourishing city of North Germajiy was 
left a desert ; help being within reach, but hindered by the wlfisfa 
policy of the men who should have been the first to riw in its 



From Magdaborg, Tilly marched, threatening the same treatment, 
against the Landgrave of Hesse. Ferdinand regarded the aqitnie 
of the nnhappy city as a triomph ; sent orders to Leipeio to inaiat 
on the princes breaking np their wretched confederation ; and 
nunmooed a meeting of deputies to assemble at Frankf ort-on-the- 
iiain in August to arrange for the execution of the Edict of 
Bestitution. Fappenheim was left by Tilly as his lieutenant in 
Magdebu^. Gustavus was not yet quite in a oondition to avenge 
it. No sooner was the aiege over than the Elector Oeorge Wilham 
demanded the restoration of Spandau. Oostavus hnmoored him ; 
be fixed Jans 11 for the surrender ; but on that day he a[fwared 
with his army at Berlin: George William was glad to inzchaae 
mercy by the surrender of ^wndan, Brandenburg, and Batfaenow, 
a free passage through the electorate, and a oontribation of 80^000 
crowns a month. Qustavus then rushed back to Pomeiania to take 
Oreif Bwald, but it surrendered before he reached it. He had thus 
Fomerania and Brandenburg safe, and ooold now approach the 
Elbe : this he did with rapidity, took Havelberg and threatened the 
imperialists at Uagdeborg. But the boldness of this move brought 
Tilly back ; uid Gustavus retired to Werben, where he encamped. 
There he protected Mecklenborg from attack; restored the dokes 
whom Wallenatein had dispossessed and whom Ferdinand bad put 
under the ban of the Empire. At Werben also, on Augmt 18, he 
oondaded a treaty with the Landgrave William of Hesse by which 
he took charge of his forces and fortresses, and promised him 
security and reparation. Whilst he was thers he reoaved very large 
reinforoemeats from Sweden under his queen Eleanora, and from 
Enghuid under the Marquis of Hamilton. 

Gustavus was now waiting for the return of Tilly : Count Fogger 
was sent against Hesse, and Tilly encamped at Wolmerstadt. There 
he was attacked by Gustavus and suffered a severe check. He 
retaliated by attacking the camp at Werben, bat here he was 
oheoked also, and began to discover that for the first time in his life 
he had met his equal in the art of war. Intensely exasperated, he 
determined to wreak bis vesgeance on Saxony, or at least to compel 
the Bleotoz to take np arms agtunst the Swedes. Bat John George 
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was SO thoroughly Erighteced by his threats that be threw himself 
into tlie anna of Gnstavos, entreated his pioteetioD, and ofEsred 
whatever tenna be chose. Till; was besie^ng Leipeio. Goatavns 
prescribed to the oaworthy Saxon the same terms that he had offered 
to the faithful Hessian, and the treaty was made on September 1. 
Immediately after Oustavus crossed the Elbe at Wittenberg, onited 
his army with the Saxon one, and proceeded to the relief of Leipsic. 

The battle of Breitenfeld, a German mile from Leipsic, was 
fought on September 7. Tilly fought on the old prindptes, great 
masses and fixed artillery, with new men, raw reoruita many of them. 
Onstavns fought on the new principle, with veteran soldiers ; lines 
six men deep, and field artillery. Tilly advanced from the south 
from Leipsio, himself eommaTiding the centre ; Pappenheim led the 
left wing, and Furstenberg the right. Guatavus approached from 
the north, himself opposed to Tilly, and the Saxon army to Fiirsten- 
beig. The whole wing under P&ppenheim outflanked the Swedish 
army. Onstavus had nine thoosand horse and 16,000 foot : Tilly 
had about 40,000 altogether. Fiirstenberg beat the Saxons : 
GnstavuB beat Fappenbeini, sent a large detachment to help the 
Saxons, and then turned the fixed guns of Pappenheim's wing upon 
Tilly. The reserves of Guatavus's army then attacked. Tilly had 
DO reservee ; he was terribly beaten ; narrowly escaped capture, and 
was wounded in three places. He was rescued by Rudolf Maximilian 
of Lauenbuig, who shot the giant Swede, Frederick the Long, when 
he bad nearly overpowered him, and carried Htn off to Halle. In 
this battle, on the imperial side 7,000 were slain, 6,000 prisoners and 
all the guns were taken ; only 2,000 men out of the 40,000 could be 
brought tc^ther after it. The Swedes lost 700 ; and the Saxons 
2,000. 

This was the first pitched battle fought by Gnstavos since he 
landed, and it is memorable both in political and military history. 
It brought Germany to its senses, and taught Europe that it had at 
last come to possess a great king. France woe brightened at the 
triumph of its friend and ally. Ferdinand, always greater in 
adversity than in prosperity, was nerved to new efforts. The 
Protestants saw that their time was come ; the leaguers, that tbsre 
must be no holding back. 

Gustavus had now succeeded in consolidating the territory that 
was left behind him. Pomerania, Saxony, Mecklenburg, and Bronden' 
bnrg were all bound to him by treaties that secured to him com- 
municationB with the Baltic and the way home to Sweden. He had 
saooeeded in tumiug jeoloos and selfish neutrals into the instruments, 
if not the supporters, of his policy. The smaller princes were 
crowding round him for protection. Bnt the further he got from 
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Swedan the more diffioolt it «u to maintain his own army : he had 
to make the GennanB fight for themselves. Before he Mt Saxon; 
he settled the plan of further prooeedlngg. The Elector John Gecsge 
he sent at the head of the Saxon army into Bohemia, Loaatia, and 
Silesia, to hold for the Protestanta what he had once held for the 
Emperor, to atone tor his treacherona selfishness, perhaps to place 
an impaasable barrierfrom henceforth between himseU and Ferdinand. 

This done and his own antbority established in Meraebnig and 
Halle, he set out for the Uain ; receiving at ever; step of his jonme; 
petitionB for new aUiances and protection, and embodying in a new 
force the armies of the little States he passed through, giving to 
each its sphere of action and charge to keep. At Erfurt he mrt 
the Dukd of Weimar and incorporated him. From £rfurt he passed 
into Thuringia, oanTing all before him without anj real resistoDOe. 
Sohweinfnrt submitted as he passed. Worsbui^ surrendered at 
once, and the citadel a few days aftw, before Tilly, who was raising 
forces for ite defence, had time to snoconr it. Thence Gustavns 
advanced along the Afain to Asohaffenbii^. On November 1, 
Hanau submitted. On the 16th, Gnstavus entered Frankfort, and the 
Emperor's Diet of deputies, which had assembled there in August to 
treat of the execution of the edict, vanished before him. Here he 
received the aubmiesion of the Landgrave Geoi^e of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
the head of the house opposed to the faithful William of Cassel, and 
obtained from him a guarantee for the safe passage of his arm; 
across the Main in the poaaession of Biisselsheim, which he garrisoned 
(November 19). 

He now approached the Palatinate, which was still held by the 
Spaniards. At Oppeoheim he crossed the Bhine; Uentz surrendered 
on December 18 ; Mannheim on the 29th. The ecclesiastieal 
princes of the Main and Bhioe fled everywhere before him, and 
everywhere he received new petitions for protection from the free 
dtiee and small Protestant states in every part of Germany. Not 
lees SQOoessful were the generals whom he left behind him in the 
execution of his plans. John Geo^e of Saxony occupied Prague 
and restored Protestantism in Bohemia before the winter ; Tott, in 
Mecklenburg, secured Bostock and all else that was not yet taken ; 
Baner, the Magdeburg country ; Bernard of Weimar, the Brunswick 
territory ; the Archbishop of Bremen and the Duke of Horn, 
Fiaoconia. Brunswick made alliance with him. The vast impoial 
armies of which a year before the laagners had been oomplaiaing were 



Tilly seems never to have recovered the battle of Leipsic. After 
his vain attempt to relieve WiirEborg, and another as vain to attack 
Nuremberg, he posted himseU at Botbanborg, and retired thenoa 
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upon tbe Danube. The Spftnuh army, h&ving garrisoned Heidelberg 
and Frankenth&l, evacuated the Palatinate. The Dube of Lorraine, 
who was leading 12,000 men to join Tillj (he had determined to 
throw off the burden of French protection and aide with the Emperor), 
saw his forces disperse without a battle. Bapidly and steadily Gub- 
tavaa pushed on : he had aeaared the passage of the Neckar by taking 
Wimpfeo ; then he went along the Rhine to Worms. Daring the 
short winter holiday that he gave his army he stayed about Mentz 
and Frankfort. At Mentz he received the English ambassadors, who 
congratulated him on his victories ; at f^rankf ort in February 1882 
he had a visit from the Elector Palatine Frederick, now in the 
twelfth year of his exile. 

The whole Catbolio world was now in alarm. It was not merely 
the success of Gustavus, but the utter and entire collapse of their 
own triamphant armies that terrified them; the failure of the 
invincible Tilly ; the loss of Bohemia before the tipsy old John 
Qeo^e ; the defection everywhere of the cities and people of the 
states whose rulers continued faithful to the League. ^liie ground 
that had been won by the Counter-Beformation was lost, although, 
as the result showed, not permanently. The Bishop of Wilrzburg 
betook himself with his story to the French court and told it so well 
that, if it had not been for tUohelieu, Lewis Xin. wonld have thrown 
over his alliance with Oustavus. As it was, Riobelien had some 
difficnlty in arranging terms ; he compromised, however, by offering 
to mediate, to prevail on Onstavns to grant neutrali^ to the 
League, as the French on their part had done to Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and to content himself with the protection of his allies and 
the humiliation of Ferdinand. 

The leaguers were too wide awake now to think of this. 
Mft'"'"i'l'ft" saw that he must either stand or fall for the present vrith 
the honse of Austria, and joined is the delibentions that were taking 
place at Vienna for a new confederation against the Swedes. The 
great question to be deliberated was the appointment of a new 
general Tilly, it was said, was worn out and a failure: he had 
been great in handling an army, but a man was wanted who could 
make one. And men's thoughts at once centred on Wallenstein. 
But Wallenstein had many enemies : although amongst bis 
own creatures he had some faithful and adoring friends, his enemies 
were the men in power. Haximilian, at the head of them all, was 
jealous of Wallenstein's fame, unwilling to serve under him, and 
diametrically opposed to everything that was charaoteristio in 
Wallenstein's policy. Ferdinand himself saw that it would be 
dangerons to trust one whom he had so completely sacrificed ; and 
be wished, as before, that his son the Eii^ of Hungary should have 
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the command as the likeliest way to seoore his election to the 
Empire. In this plan ha was supported by the envoys of Philip IV. 
But the majority of the German oounsellors would have no one but 
WaUesstein, if Wallenstun oonid be had. And Waltenstein would 
oondesoend to no terms beneath the dignity of a sovereign prinosL 
He held back for a time ; at last, when the Kmperor had shown 
himself sufficiently aabnuBsire, he relented. 

The conditions of the engagement were at first that he shoold 
raise an army, and then the Emperor should determine who should 
lead it. Under this arrangement he raised within three months a 
disciplined force of 40,000 men. Then Ferdinand agreed on a 
further treaty. Wallenstein was to be declared general-in-ohief of 
the imperial and Spanish armies, with no limit to his authority; 
Ferdinand and his son were not even to set foot in his camp ; he 
was to have absolute power in nominating officers, in exacting 
contributions, in disposing of the confiscated estates of Qib enemy; 
no safe-conduct was to be granted, no project of peace considered 
without his knowledge or consent. When the war was over be 
was to be rewarded either out of the imperial estates or out of 
the confiscations, to be reimbursed for hie expenses and to be 
seoored in Mecklenburg ; whilst Ferdinand was to bind himself to 
make Prague his chief residence as soon as Bohemia was conquered. 

Whilst these arrangements were being completed, and Wallen- 
stein was directii^ his first blows against the Saxons in Bohemia, 
the season for war began and Oaatavua was proceeding southwards. 
The proposition for neutrality having failed, Oustavus determined to 
attack Bavaria, and to attack it before Wallenstein could effect a 
junction with Tilly, as he was sure to do as soon as his force was 
targe enough to leave Bohemia safe in charge. Tilly was at NSrd- 
lingen ; he too, as soon as March oame, began to stir. His army 
now numbered 20,000 men, and they were well furnished, as they had 
not been in the preceding year, with ammunition and provincus. 
He advanced on Sohweinfurt, to out off, if possible, Gnatavus's 
communications. But the Eii^ was prepared for this. He sent 
Oxenstiem to the Rhine to stop the Spaniards, and centred his 
own force at Aschoffenburg, under Baner, Horn, and Bernard 
of Weimar. Whilst he iroa at Aeohaffenburg, Tilly could not get to 
Sohweinfurt; he was obliged to fall bock, after threatening Nurem- 
berg, towards the Danube again ; he crossed the Danube to join the 
Elector on Bavarian soil and encamped on the Lech. 

It was there that Gustavus saw he must take him before Wallen- 
stein could join him. He proceeded as rapidly as possible from 
Aschaffenburg to Nnrembei^, and from Nurembe^ to Donanwarih 
which he stormed. From Donauwertb be matched on Ingolstadt, 
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which be besieged, but, finding the reBiatonoe stionger than he ex- 
peoted, he returned to Donaawerth, crossed the Danube there, and 
passed to the Lech, on the other side of which Tilly was posted. 
He was fortonately able to command the passage of the Lech b; the 
aid of his artillery. After a terrible straggle he effected it. Tilly 
made every effort to prevent it, bat he waa mortally wounded in the 
fray, and Aldringer, the second in command, woe also disabled. 
MaTimilian, left to himself, saw that the straggle was unequal, and 
led back the army to the proteotioB of Ingolatadt. Thither Tilly 
was oarried, and there he died of bis wounds, reiterating with his 
last breath that Batisbon must be secured or all was over. AH 
was over in fact In Bavaria ; Batisbon commanded the entrance 
into Austria. 

This is the end of Tilly. He was seventy-three years old ; a 
wonderful warrior ; an honest, tempeiate, unaeLQflh old man ; but an 
nnreleoting, nnBompalous persecutor, and a general without fear and 
witiwut letnoree. That be was a Jesuit and the instrument of 
Jesuits is soaioely a bit reason for exaggerating bis faults, although 
it may aooonnt for their being more mischievous in their effects 
upon the world. But as a man he should not be judged on those 
grounds. Great as was the harm that be did, wrong as you m^ 
believe bis principles, and cruel his whole system of warfare, be was not 
exactly an enemy of the human race. He was a man of strong con- 
victions, and of a hard sort of religion, more like Puritanism than 
Popery ; and, bad as be may have been, he had some good points 
which men more praised and admired have been without. He was 
faithful, and unselfish. 

The defeat of Tilly on the Lech was not, as a success, to be com- 
pared with the victory of Breitenfeld, but it was a signal triumph, 
most especially as it laid Bavaria at the feet of Gnatavus ; and be 
saw himself the conqueror of the estates of the prince who, of all the 
Oerm&n potentates, hod done most harm to the Protestant cause. 
Id triumphal prooaesion be passed on to Augsburg ; I^ndahnt and 
Freising opened their gates to his army, but be went on direct to 
Monioh, the southern limit of his oonqnests. His treatment of 
Bavaria was different from bis treatment of the other States be had 
paraed through : he does not seem to have contemplated a perma- 
nent oocupatiou, or to have tried to secure the country behind bim 
as he bad done before. Ingolstadt was still holding out, and Batis- 
bon, which he as well as Tilly saw should rightly be the next 
object of attack, bald out successfully against Horn, his general 
whom he had sent to besiege it. On Uay 7, he entered Honioh with 
the Elector Palatine in his company. The Swedes would fain have 
revenged on Hnnioh the sack of Magdeburg, but Oustavaa forbade it ; 
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he allowed the eitizeiu to muom thai town for SOOfiOO thalers, uid 
nflend no plunder or ontzage to take plaee. 

He did not etay long in Mnnieh. Haxindlian waa inmdiiig 
Franoonia, and the d^mce of Nnramberg was a more important 
object than the devastation of Bavaria ; OostaToa aooordin^f re- 
tmoed hia ateps and took Dp his position again in Franconia. 

By this time Wallenstein was able to devote himself to the attack 
on Gnstavos. Up to this momsnt be had been employed in 
Bobmnia, where John George and bis minister and General Ambconi 
were getting tired of war, and wei« not perhaps altogether indisposed 
to treat with Wallensteia. By keeping them in play and increasing 
and disoiplining his army, Wallenstein let the time ran on nntil 
Gnstanu had oonqoered or at least ovemm Bavaria. He had no 
particnlar wish to save Maximilian's territory, and did not bony to 
join Tilly. But when Tilly was dead and Bavaria occupied, and 
Gostavos on bis way back to consolidate his hold on Franconia, 
Wallenstmn beetirred himself, drove the Baxons oat of Bohemia, and 
followed them into Lnsatia ; retook Prague and took Bgia also — a 
very strong position at the point where the Upper Palatinate, 
Bohemia, Baxony, and Franconia meet. From Egra be threatened 
Nnremberg. At Lutitz, near Egra, he met the Elector Maximilian, 
and joined his forces with Mb own. 

The army ander his command amounted to sixty thousand men, 
and with these he marched on Nuremberg. But Nuremberg was 
ready for him, and finding that he had no chance of taking it he re- 
moved to Zorndorf, where he entrenched his camp and watched the 
proceedings of Gnstaros. For nearly two months, from June 80 to 
August 21, the two great generals watched one another, both anxious 
to draw the adversary out of bis strong position, but both deter- 
mined not to be drawn. During this time Gnstavus collected forces 
from all the provinces where his armiea were scattered ; and his 
generals went on taking place after place on the Bhine and in 
Thuringia. 

At last, on August 21, Gustavua attacked Wallenstein's oamp^ 
leaving his own in the charge of the Nurembergers. The attack was 
long and pertinadons, but Wallenstein was neither to be drawn nor 
to be driven ; after every regiment in the army had assaulted in turn, 
Gnstavus had to withdraw without a victory and with very oonsider- 
ablfl loss. He kept his ground for a fortnight longer, and then 
removed from Nnremberg, leaving a strong garrison. This state of 
^ngs had lasted seventy-two days ; and both parties had endured 
what was more like the horrors of a siege than the dangers of 
ordinary warfare in the field. 

Whan Gnstavus broke up bis camp to go again Into Bavaria, 
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WaUeoBtem went northwuda to punish the Electors of Saxony and 
Bmndenborg on tfaoii own groand. The intention of QoBtavus in 
leaving Nuremberg for Bavaria seams to have been to tiy to draw 
off Wallenatein from the exhausted oountry, which was m&inl; 
Protestant also, and to remove the theatre of war into the neighbonr- 
hood of the hereditary States of the Emperor. It certainly seems 
a change from the plut hitherto adopted, so full of purpose and so 
brilliantly exeented ; hot it must be remembered that Gustavus had 
not yet met either such an army or suoh a general as WaUenstein, 
and that the only struggle in which they did encounter one another 
was a drawn game. Both had been cautious about attempting a 
pitched battle. It may be that both saw the issues were too great 
to be risked for the sake of a speedy decision ; that neither could 
afford to give the other the slightest advantage in the way of 



The two great armies then broke up. Oustavus went to Bavaria, 
and sent Bernard of Wdmar to defend Fianconia and the line 
of the Main. Wallenst^n undertook Fronoonia previously to 
attacking Saxony, and sent Maximilian to defend his own dominions, 
and Clam-Gallas to Bohemia. His first object was to prevent the 
Saxons from joining Duke Bernard, and to drive out the Swedish 
garrisons. 

Gustavus's second inroad into Bavaria failed of its purpose ; it 
might be too bold to say that it was a mistake. He again crossed 
the Danube at Donauwerth, having taken Bothenbuig, Dinkelsbuhl, 
and NSrdlingen on the way, and on B^tember 27 recovered Bain on 
the Bavarian side of the Leoh. Thence he was recalled by the 
urgent entreaties of John George of Saxony. 

WaUenstein would not be drawn off into Bavaria. After rava- 
ging Cnhnbaoh and attacking Coburg, he hastened into Meissen. At 
Altenburg he met Clam-Gallas and Hoick, who had done thdr 
work on the Elbe : thence he marched on Merseburg, where he met 
Pappenbnm retumiug from the ravaging of Lower Saxony and 
Thnrin^ with 40,000 men ; together they besieged Leipsic, and took 
it on October 22. WaUenstein now knew that Gustavus was return- 
ing northwards ; he determined if possible to pi«Tant him from join- 
ing the Saxons, and hastened, after the capture of Leipdo, to send 
Pappenheim to Halle. 

Gustavus was now very near. He had left a part of his army to 
occupy Maximilian, and joined Duke Bernard at Ametadt ; tbwoe, 
following the course of the Saale, they marched towards Leipsio, 
and approached the imperialist army, which was moving from 
Weissenfela towards the Elster, from the direction of Naumbnrg. 

At Lutzen the two armies came in sight of one anothw ; and 
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both knew that a battle was iiievitabl& But the Swedes irore tiied 
aftei a long daj'e tnaroh, and evening was oome; they rested 
opposite to one another all night. Walleostein, reloctant to the last 
to fight, althongh very oonaiderabl; oatnnmbering his adrenaiy, 
oonsolted his astrologers, and, finding the atars hoatile to Gostarns, 
determined to give battle. The battle of Lutzen was fought on 
HoTember 6. There GnstaTos fell and Wallenatein was defeated. 
The King of Sweden again drew up his arm; on the new plan ; two 
thin lines, one of them to act as reserve ; plenty of field gnne 
and those arranged smentifioally in order with the fighting men. 
Wallanstein stuck, as Tilly had done, to the old ayatem : foni com- 
pact masses in the oentre, and the oavBliy on the wings ; bat be had 
in a measnre intrenched his position in the night, with ditches and 
redonbta, and threw on the Swedes the burden of attack. The 
Swedish infantry, in the thick fog of a speoiBlly foggy Novambec 
morning, attacked the intrenohmenls and were cruelly driven back 
by a strong fire from the moaketears. When they were giving way, 
Oostavns came in person to the resone, brought np his oavaliy on 
the right wing and passed the ditoh, driving in the enemy upon their 
own cavalry. In the midst of the victory he learned that the left 
wing was being overwhelmed by ^ppenheim, who was coming up 
from Halle ; riding hurriedly to the resone witti Dnke Frands 
Charles of Lanenbu^ and three attendants, he got into the fog, and 
fotmd himeelf close upon a party of Anstrian cavalry. There hs was 
shot in the arm and breast, mortally. Duke Bernard of Weimar had 
presence of mind to oonoeal the fact, and told the Swedes that their 
king was taken prisoner. They determined to rescue him, threw 
themselves on the imperialists and drove them back with an ine- 
sistible charge. Pappenheim arrived with new forces, but the 
Swedes, exhausted as they were, reouved them, and a panic followed. 
Pappenheim was mortally wonnded ; his army believed him to be 
slain and fied in dismay. In epite of WaUenetein's efforts, he 
reoognised the fact that he was beaten ; and left the field in the 
night. 

So Gnstavua tell ; the victory he won in his death being nearly 
as great as any he von in his life. I shall not favoor you with any 
more moral reflexions aboat him. I stated my opinion of him in my 
last lecture. He had done a very great work. Much still remained 
to be done ; and not a little of what he had done had to be done 
again, but it was his first doing of it that made the second possible. 
And now he had laid down his life for the cause. He had counted 
the cost before he began the war, and always had in view a death on 
the battlefield as the likely end of his career. He knew that he had 
not lived, and would not die^ in vain. His death, however, was lai 
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from the end of the strife: of the Thirty Yean' War wa have 
not yet reached the oentrai jeai. Bnt the heroes are quickly drop- 
ping off. Anothei leotnre moat bring ua to the end of Wallenstein : 
thenceforward we ehall, I fear, have more of politics, less of adventure. 



LECTURE Vn 

THB WAB FBOU THB BATTEiie OF lCtZBK, 1633, TO THH DEATH OF 
WAIiEiBNSTBIM, 1631 

Otra of the moat convincing proofs of the great warlike abilities of 
Gnstavas Adolphos is found in the fact that, short as his career as a 
oonqueror was, he had trained up a eohool of generals who were able 
to fill up Mb place as soon as it was vacant. Many o( these, more- 
over, wen German princes of whom it cannot be said that they had 
leanwd their lesson whilst he was learning his. Baner and Horn 
and some of the others may have served under him in his earlier 
wars, but Bernard of Weimar, the Counte of Balm, the Palatine of 
Birkenfeld, and a great number of others who come prominently for- 
ward as we proceed with our story, were Germans, who may indeed 
h*ve fought and studied the art during the early stages of the war 
which has uow reached . the middle of its course, bnt cannot he said 
to have had a chance of learning the virtues of generals until they 
oame to be associated with him. 

The supply of generals, and the wonderful gift of warlike skiU 
which they seemed to have exemplified, are indeed oharacteristio 
features of this war in common with some of the other great military 
periods of the history of Kurope. Alexander the Great trained a 
school of great generals, and ao did Napoleon Bonaparte : Gustavns 
stands, in ability though not in power, at a very short distance behind 
these. Notwithstanding the frequency of wars, there had not been 
daring the preceding century anythii^ like these men. Charles V. 
was a great warrior, and in the early part of his re^ he had two or 
three brilliant generals in Italy ; but for the greater part of it he 
stands almost alone. After him comes Maurice of Saxony ; in the 
next generation there are Maurice of Nassau and Spinola ; but then 
we come to Tilly, WaUenstein, and Gustavus, with their many 
papile. 

It is seldom indeed that, on the sudden fall of a great leader, 
his phwie is instantly supplied. This was done in the case of 
Gustavus, at least in some respects. Bernard of Weimar, on whom 
the command devolved at Gustavus's death, was never for a moment 
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mnti&g to his poeitioii ; whilst OxenstiBni, QuattTus's ohaocflUcR', 
who hod been hiB prime miniflter since he oune to the Swedish 
throne, took apon himBetf to keep bother the reins of the Protestant 
and anti-AnBtrian policy which he had helped his ntaster to devise. 
Bernard won the battle of Lntzen od the day of Onstavas's death ; 
and Oxenstiein, as soon as he had made safe the oiown on the bead 
of tbe little Christina, oame down from Sweden into Qennany to 
le-oieate the Protestant confederation. Greatly dismayed as the 
whole party was at the loss of the prince who had embodied the 
hopes of one half in his brilliant snooesses and had led the other half 
so much further than they ever had intended to go in opposition to the 
Emperor, snch wae Oxenstiem's adroit management that he kept them 
for tbe time at least up to the mark, and shamed those who would 
haTe flinched into something like resolution. 

If we look back now for a moment on the state of things in Ger- 
many at the time of Gnstavns's death, we shall see, I think, that his posi- 
tion was by no means what it was when be bad beaten Tilly at Leipdc. 
He was still a victorions leader of an army, a host of aimiee thai had 
never been beaten, but he had passed the zenith of his triamphs when 
he first met Wallenstein. Wallenstein bad not beaten him, but had 
distinctly foiled him, and, evading defeat, had raised the Catholic 
powers again from the prostration in which the battle of Leipsic 
had laid them. The period of Gostavas'a sncoeas was the period of 
Wallenstein's retiiemmit : tbe time when the mighty army, before 
which all the other leaders of the Protestants had gone down, had 
dissolved in the mysterioos way which left Tilly withont a reserve to 
fall back npon at Leipsic, and laid Bavaria open to Gnstavus after 
the crossing of the Leob. 

Whether Gustavns, if he had lived, would have proved in the end 
too strong for Wallenstein may well be qoeetioned. On the one side 
yon have tbe most perfect skill, the most enthnsiastiG sinrit of daring, 
and the most carefully conetmoted plan of campaign ; on the other, 
scarcely less skill, scarcely lees daring, and, instead of the construc- 
tive power, the most consommate faculty of handling an army in the 
field. Whilst Gustavus gives each of his great disciples a share in 
the management of the plan which his own genios devises, and so 
makes them realise most fnlly tbe unity of tbe combination and their 
own responsibility for tbe reenlt, Wallenstein's armies seem to act 
as one man under his yst more marvelloas power of impreaaing his 
own will npon the masses of soldiers. Although both Gustavus and 
Wallenstein seem to have been worshipped by their common soldiers, 
Wallenstein is, more than Gustavns, the soldier's general ; and 
none of Wallenstein's disciples came accordingly so near thur 
master's fame ta did those of Gnstavas. Further, however, Wallen- 
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Btcdn w&s, diuing the gie&ter part of his career, anprome rnler of faia 
Arm;, whilst GostBTUB had to create an army from among the 
sabjects of a great namber of prinoes who wero jealous of him and 
be^dged him everything. He had in this respect greater diffionlties 
to contend with than Wallenstein had. The comparison of the tro 
leads to the oonclnsion that, in point of military skill, the palm 
cannot safely be awarded to one as against the other, aa on all the 
occasions when they oame in oontaot it was a drawn gome between 
them ; save at Liitzen, where Bernard had really, after Gastavns'a fall, 
to fight a new battle against Pappenheim, in which chance, if we 
may so speak, seems largely to have befriended him. 

Germany, then, had seemed at the opening of the year 1682 as 
completely prostrate before Onstavna as it had been some years pre- 
Tioosly before Ferdinand. As then the appearance of Gnstavns had 
altered the aspect of a&ura, ao now did the recall of Wallenatein ; 
bat before the struggle conld be fonght oat both Gustavna and 
Wallenstein disappear. At the moment of Gostavus's death 
Genuany was by no means nnder his controL He had overrun 
nearly the whole of it, but had not attempted to hold what he had 
won ; he had not succeeded in taking Ingolstadt or Batisbon, 
so that his conqueat of Bavaria oould not be seoured by the 
occupation of the fortresses. Franconia he was holding with his 
armies, but Alsace lay open to the hostility of the Duke of Lorraine^ 
the Palatinate was indifferently defended against the Spaniards ; * 
and, further north than that. Lower Saxony lay open to them 
through Westphalia and the archbiehoprio of Cologne. Saxony and 
Brandenbnrg were felt to be insecure supporters behind ; both of 
them jealoog of the supremacy of the Swedish king, Baxony as the 
head of the Lutheran interest, and Brandenburg as the claimant of 
Pomerania. In Bohemia, Wallenstein at his first movement had 
driven the Baxons — who were perhaps half willing to be driven, and 
Beem never to have fought heartily except in Saxony and for 
Saxony — ont of Bohemia. 

The battle of Lntzen was so fa; decisive that Wallenstein quitted 
the field of war immediately after and retired again into Bohemia, 
leaving the Froteetant anniee, which could fight in winter as well aa 
in sunmer, to divide again and letnm to the tasks they had been 
occupied with when the alarm of Wallenstein'a advance on 
Fniieonia bad brought Gustavue Adolphus back from his second 
invasion of Bavaria. The battle of Liitzen was fought on the 6th of 
November, Wallenstein during the night left the position which he 
had BO stoutly defended, and all his artillery on the field, and 
retired upon Leipsic, whence, having left a small garrison in the 
citadel, he returned to Bohemia, where he passed the winter ; and 
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vbflie, ftfter his retreat ms secared, ha pmushed vai; Mvemly the 
officATB to whose oowudioe he attribated the defeat ftt Imtmi, and 
monifioeiitl; rewarded those who had signalised themaelfes bj valonr 
or addreee. He remained in Bohemia until Ma; 16SS, when he again 
threatened the Upper Palatinate and Baxony. 

The Protestant leaders proceeded, as soon as the; were assozed of 
their enemies' retreat, to retnm each to the field of work from which 
he had been snmnumed, or to nndertake a new one whilst the victor; 
was yet before men's minds. Horn marched into Alsace; the 
Saxons qnlckl; reoorsred Leipsic, and then, with the arm; of Doke 
fiem&rd, oompelled the remainder of the imperial army, which was 
oocnpying Chemnits, to surrender. Two or three other places in 
the electorate whioh were still in the hacda of the anem; were 
Babseqnentl; taken, and b; Christmas the whole of the cannb; was 
free from them. As soon as this was done, Bernard with the 
Swedish arm; retomed to Franconta ; Baner went to Swabia, and 
other generals into the Lower Palatinate, Westphalia, and the Bhine 
oonntrr. 

It is a somewhat drear; task to porsoe the moTements of these 
generals into detail, especiall; after we have aooostomed onraelTee 
to gather the interest of the war round a single person or in the 
unit; of a single campaign ; bat as the ;ear lft88 was a most eventful 
one we must tr; to do something of the kind ; taking the more 
insignificant persons first and falling back npcn Bemaid and 
Wallenstein last. 

Horn, I said, was sent to Alsace ; Baner into Swabia against the 
Bavarian forces. The succesBcs of the Bavarians against Baner 
qniokl; cansed Horn to leave Alsace and assist his fellow genmaL 
He crossed the Bhine and took EenEingen and Freiburg in 
Breisgau ; at Bothweil he received 2,000 Wtirtembergere as a 
rranforcement ; at Geokingen be joined Boner, and together the; 
marched on the Bavarians, who had entered Swabia from the south- 
east and hod oconpied Memmlngen and Eempten. At Eampten 
the; routed the Bavarians, and immediatel; after £reed the duch; 
of Wiirtemberg from invasioQ. 

It was now Uarch, and Horn joiiwd Bernard at Augsburg on 
the litth of that month. After a few joint operations against 
Bavaria, Horn was again detached into the Upper ^latinate, lAan 
he spent most of the summer. In the autumn he returned westward, 
and, havii^ in vain besieged Constance, re-entered Alsace, which had 
been reoccupied b; the imperial arm; in Januar;, after Horn's 
march into Swabia, and where Otto Lewis, the Count of Solm, 
generall; called the Bbinegrave, had been since June waging a 
somewhat unequal warfare against them. Horn, having crossed the 
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Bhine at StrasBbnrg, joined the Rhinegnve at Colmar. The news, 
however, of an imperial army advaociDg imder the Duke of Feria 
from Italy prevanted much more being done in Alsace ; the whole 
force waa sammoned to meet Bernard at Stockaoh on September £6, 
and the remainder of Horn's proceedings for the year falls in with 
those of the general-in-chief. 

The two Bhinegnvee, Otto Lewis and Philip, hod oocnpied 
themseiTOfl all the sommer with a small force, but with considerable 
SQCcees, in holding the strongholds of the margiaviate of Baden and 
shntting in the imperial garrison at Breisaoh. 

Into the Lower Palatinate Christian, Count Palatine of Birken- 
feld, was sent early in the year. The unhappy Frederick, ex-Ellector 
Palatine and ex-Eing of Bohemia, had, as I should have mentioned 
before, died at Mentz on November 29, 1682 ; he had long been ill, 
but the news from Liitzen is said to have broken his heart. We take 
leave of him as one of the most mistaken men in all history. 
Ohrietiaa of Birkenfeld was a member of a junior branch of the 
house whiob had split tip into an nnrnual nomber of fragments ; he 
was a pnpil of Qnstavns, who had made him a general of cavalry. 
His campaign is signalised by the capture of Heidelbei^, which he took 
by capitulation on May 24 : this terminated the hold of the Catholic 
League on the Palatinate. The Bavarian and Spanish ganiBons were 
ejected, and the Dnke of Lorraine alone threatened, but the Duke 
was beaten at Pfaffenhof by the Count Palatine on August 1. 

In Westphalia George of Liineborg and the Landgrave William 
of Hesse occupied, during the spring and summer, most of the 
towns of the bishoprics of Osnabriick and Paderbom ; and the 
imperialists under Beninghausen were severely beaten at Oldendorp 
on June 28. Eniphausen, another general of the Protestants, took 
Osaabnick in September, and Dnke Oeorge besieged Hildesheim, 
which, however, held out until July 12, 1684. 

These are, I think, the most important movements of the year, 
except those of Duke Bernard and Wallenstein. During the whole 
of the time Ozengtiem, moreover, was attempting to strengthen the 
confederation in a series of congresses, to whioh we must return 
by and by. 

Dnke Bernard's proceedings were not very complicated. 
Having, as we saw, rid the electorate of Baxoay from the invaders, 
he returned to Franconia ; Bamberg was surrendered to him without 
a blow, and Hoohstadt followed the example. From Hochstadt he 
advanced towards the Danube ; Horn joined him on March 12 at 
Augsburg, and they took measures together for securing the Upper 
Palatinate. After Horn was detached for this service, a conspiracy 
was disoovraed amongst the troops in Franconia, which was quelled 
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by Bernard mih great abili^, and partly in oonseqnenoe be claimed 
for himself the fulfilment of a jiromiBe made him by Qnstavm that 
he ehovild reoeire the investitnie of the dnohy of Francnnia, with the 
biBhoprios of Wurzbaig and Bamberg. The claim was admitted on 
Jane 12. On Joly 18 the Swedish amfaaasador released the estates 
of Franoonia from the oath taken to Onstavus, and handed over the 
duoal authority to Bernard, who on the l&th, at Wiirzbuig, leoeiTed 
the homages. 

Thus dignified as Doiie of Franoonia, Bernard prepared to invade 
Bavaria ; took Eichstidt, and attempted, in the hope of bdng 
seoonded by internal treason, to seize Ingoldstadt. In this, however, 
he failed: and the approach of the Duke of Feria to the aid of 
Aldringer, the Bavarian general, led him to concentrate all his avail- 
able forces n«ar the Lake of Constance. This march of the Duke of 
Feria, who was coming up through the Valtdline with 18,000 foot 
and 3,000 horse, was a part of the design which Ferdinand, under 
the pressure of Maximilian, had formed, of conducting at least a 
portion of the military transactions of the Catholic party indqran- 
dently of Wallenstein. Informed of the advance of tliis formidable 
force, but unable to see that it vroold be the interest of the Catholic 
powers to avoid a struggle, Bernard collected his foroes at Stockach, 
near the north-eastern horn of the Lake of Constance. Horn and the 
Palatine of Birkenfeld met him there on September 26. But the 
Duke of Feria, instead of approaching them, tamed off towards the 
Danube ; and when they had given him time to make his way 
towards the hereditary estates of Austria, Bernard felt himaelf strong 
enough to attempt his long-postponed march on Batiabon. Advancing 
cautiously through Swabia, he took Neuburg, Ingolatodt, and at last 
Batisbon, on November 6. Straubing fell three days later, and then 
he crossed the laar into Southern Bavaria, hoping to meet Wallen- 
steiiL But Wallenstein, oa usual, was unwilling to help Bavaria, 
and advanced no nearer than the Upper Palatinate, where he had 
defeated the Swedes at Bteinau on October 18. Bernard, hearing 
that be had retired, regarded the campaign aa at on end, and took 
up his winter quarters, as usual, in Franoonia. 

What, we next ask, had W^enstein been doing since the battle 
of Lutzen ? He took the field in llay : determined, apparently, to 
ensure his hold on Bohemia before attempting anything further. 
He assembled his army between Pilsen and Egra, on the Baxon and 
Palatinate frontier, and began that extraordinary gome which, as we 
shall soon see, proved fatal to himself. Having a very ineoffioient 
force, and little artillery, he found it neoessary to avoid an engage- 
ment, and endeavoured to gain time by negotiating with Amheim, 
the Saxon general, for armistices, and even for peace. 
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Arnheim, who, we saw before, wsa not enUmsiaatioally foithfnl to 
the Swedish ouae u he reg&rded it, and who had served under 
Wallensteiii, vas imposed on by these propodtionB, and only found 
out that the; were feigned when WaUenstein'a object was gained. 
Having been so often deceived, all he coold do was to determine to 
be imposed upon no more, which he did. When Wallenatein's 
porpoee was answered and his forces inoreased and equipped, he sent 
Hoick, a Dane and one of his beet lieutenants, with 7,000 men to 
watch Duke Bernard ; then dashed into Silesia, where Amheim was 
waiting for him. To get rid of Amheim, he detached Count Oallas 
to attack or feign to attack Saxon; with 10,000 men. Amheim 
quitted Silesia to defend Saxony, and Wallenstein seized bis 
opportunity, overwhelmed the force of Swedes under Count Thum 
at Steinau, on October 18, and compelled them to Horrender all the 
strongboldB of that provinoe. Great Glogau, Li^:nite, and Wohlau. 
Thcoce he occupied Lusatia, took Frankfort and Idndsberg in 
Brandenburg, and prepared to strike a blow at Fomerania which would 
cut the power of the Swedish confederation at its base, and might 
recover Mecklenbnrg for himself. 

It was in the midst of this design that he heard of Bernard's 
auooesBful doings in Bavaria and received the orders of the Emperor 
to hasten to the relief of Batisbon. Determined, however, on bis 
own line of action, he oootented himBelf with sending Count Gall&s 
with 10,000 men, and these to act only on the defensive. Another 
imperative command compelled him to march soatb in person, but 
be simply made a show of trying to recover Cham, which Bernard 
had taken, and, before he had succeeded in taking it, was recalled 
by the news that the Baxons had besieged Frankfort and were going 
to invade Silesia. He immediately returned to Pilsen, and, aa the 
winter was close at hand, sent his troo^m into quarters. The wisdom 
of his pooeedings we must examine when we come, as we shall 
directly, to his faU. 

So, however, the year 1688 olosee, and we have yet to look at the 
political movements going on amongst the allies. Of these move- 
ments Axel Ozenstiem is the presiding genius : he takes up the 
political as Duke Bernard does the military place of Gustavus 
Adolphos. He had lost no time after the battle of Lutzen in 
endeavouring to supply that place. As soon as he saw Sweden 
prepared to accept the Buccession of the little Christina, knowing 
that the battle with Denmark and Poland, if it must be fought at all, 
must be won on the soil of Germany, he came to Germany, and, as 
the head of the Swedes, called together at HeUbronn, on February 28, 
1688, a congress of the four circles which had become moet devoted 
to Oosiavns, those of the Upper and Lower Bhine, Franconia, and 
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Swatoft. The eatetee met on March 8, and in a series of conferenoee 
which Usted thioogh the spring, the old relationa wen thoioi^hly 
reoonBtraoted. Notwithfitanding the intrignes of the Elector (rf 
Saxon;, who was parti; deluded b; Wallenstein's diplomatic 
mancBOTree and partly b; his own jealoua; of the Swedes, Oxenstiem 
snooeeded in binding the four circles in a league for carrying on the 
war in alliance with Sweden until the Elector Palatine and the 
Dnkes of Uecklenboig should be restored, the liberty of religion and 
the rights of the princes Becored, and the expenses incurred by 
Sweden in the Froteetant oause reimbursed. The confedarates 
bound themselTes further to make no seyeral or special agreements 
with the enemy, and to place the direction of their moTamente in 
the hands of Oxenstiem himself aa the representative of Sweden. 
This arrangement was oompleted on April 18. 

On the 9th a treaty had been made with France ooatinuing the 
alliance until the cloee of the war. In this France showed herself 
even more ready than before to take part with the Protestant princes, 
the successes and enthusiastic spirit of Gustavus having proved 
rather alanning to Bichelieu. In February the alliance between 
Fiance, Saxony, and Brandenburg had been renewed. Christian of 
Denmark stood aloof from this league and tried hard to make peooe 
with Ferdinand. He was, however, now too much impoverished to 
make his assistanoe worth having, and the n^otiations came to no- 
thing : the Danish estates opposed his change of politics, although 
the Emperor was willing to bribe him with a promiee, which could 
never have been intended to be kept, of the Lower Baxon bishoprics. 

The confederation of HeUhronn was renewed and confirmed in 
September 1688. The Swiss were invited to join it, but they wisely 
dedined. The Elector of Biandenborg, after thinking long about it 
and seeing that Wallenstein would not be likely to spare him whether 
he joined it or not, acceded at length, and several small princes in 
Westphalia and Lower Saxony also gradually came in. The Elector 
of Saxony was the chief Protestant who stood alool 

On the imperial side there was less harmony and much more 
intrigue. To Mfc*imiliiLTi and the Catholic princes the present 
supremacy of Wallenstein was intensely exasperating: he claimed 
the supreme command and collected round himself iJl the wari^ 
material that Catholic Oatmany could supply ; and he neither at- 
tempted anything dedsive not would even strike a blow for the de- 
liverance of Bavaria. His own plan of campaign he was far too 
proud to lay before them, and his conduct gave ground even for 
suspicions of his honesty. He had become far too powerful to 
continue to be a subject, and his attitude in Bohemia, if he were 
unfaithful to the Emperor, was such as to min the imperial cause 
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altogether in that kingdom and so to wreok the cause of the Leogne 
in Oermasy : he was acting thete aa a sovereign prince, in constant 
eommanication with Aroheini and the Saxona, who only lately had 
been oooapying Bohemia aa enemiee and were still in arms against 
the Emperor, and one anbject of diBOuBsion between them was the 
preserration or reetoiation of the rights of the Bohemian kingdom. 
His toleranoe and liberality, moreover, were in direot opposition to 
the perseenting policy and poverty, not to say meanness, of 
Ferdinand. 

The oomplainta of WalleuBteiD's baoghty demeanoor, his con- 
tempt fbr the Catholio {sinces, and his mysterioaa conduct were 
carried to Ferdinand constantly, almost from the moment at which 
Wallenstein was prevailed on to reemne the command and re-create 
the imperial army. And Ferdinand, although he oonld have no 
real ground even for suspicion against W^enstein, was disposed to 
listen to any plan that promised to ptaoe his son, the King of 
Hungary, at the head of &a army. The desire of doing this and the 
constant attempts of Maximilian to rouse him from mere depen- 
dence on Wallenstein, were the cause of his summoning the Duke of 
Feria \rith his large army from Italy in September, and probably 
also of the Dnke of Feria's avoidance of a battle with Bernard, Horn, 
and Berkenfeld and hia rapid movement into Austria. 

Wallenstein responded to this act of distrast by one of dis-> 
obedience or what looked like it, for it must be remembered that it 
was an infringement of the terms on which he had been reappointed. 
He refused to come to the help of Batisbon, and, having advanced to 
Cham, retired without punishing the foe. A better motive than 
mere sulky obatinaoy did, however, certainly actuate Wallenstun 
during all this, and might, if he had condescended to explain, have 
made all things straight with the Emperor, if not with the leaguers. 
Wallenstein saw that the power of the Swedes must be atruok at its 
root. Pomerania and Ueoklenborg seized and made sure of, the 
supplies of men and provisions that came by the Baltic would be 
oat oB, and the war, thrown apon the internal resouroea of Germany, 
most end as all such wars had ended before. 

It was unfortunate that his own stake in confiscated Mecklenbm^ 
sn^eeted to his enemies the idea that his movements in that direc- 
tion were caused by his mere greed of dominion. We may be very 
certain from the pains which we saw Qustavus Adolphus take to 
secure his base in the North, before he would move even into Saxony, 
that Wallenstein's idea of cutting off ttiat base was the wisest that 
oonld have been formed, whether or not it were suggested by his 
longing for an independent sovereignty for himself. He had been 
kept in Bohemia all the spring by want of artillery and of aoldiers. 
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ftod to gun tiinfl had eatared into dfilnBive negotiations with the 
Saxons ; nay, it ie oven possible that be bad hopes of persuading 
them to a oentnlity which would have enabled him to leaTO Bohemia 
safe whilst he marched northwuds. 

When he had at length made bis pieparatioiis and was vie- 
toriousl; reclaming all that the Saxons and Swedes had won, he 
was retailed to defend Bararia ; and he not onreasonablj regarded 
this order as an act of distrast and an infringement of his rights, 
and as s fatal check to his great plan. When be found that Bernard, 
instead of stajing in Bavaria, had gone hack to Franoonia to watch 
him, his disgust st the Emperor's oondnot was no longer restiained, 
and his words and even his acta became saoh as to render him still 
more escosably than before an object of suspicion at Vienna. 
Ferdinand seems to have thought that he might be worried into 
resigning, and accordingly oommnnicated to him in a ronndabont 
way the design for superseding him. Bat Wallenstein did not take 
the hint ; and the Emperor foimd that ha most give a more direct 
indication of his wish. He sent him orders to break ap his army, to 
send 6,000 horse into the Netherlands, another large body of troops 
to Fassaa to defend Bavaria, and himself to march on Batisbon, and, 
having iecovet«d it, to spend the winter on the enemies' soil : that 
is, in Swabia or Fmnoonia. 

It was already winter and Wallenstein was at Filsen, his soldiers 
in their quarters. It is now, I think, that WalleDStein first begins 
to treat in sincerity with the Protestants. Unfortunately, hia former 
diplomacy had disposed them to regard all such overtnres with 
the greatest suspicion ; and they declined to listen to them. At 
the same time he laid the state of a&irs before the colonels of 
his army, and tried to withdraw them not so much from their 
allegiance to Ferdinand, as into his own design of resisting dia- 
missah The oolonelB, believing that hia diittninm l was aimed 
against them, and would have the effect of robbing them of all the 
rewards they had earned, signed, to the number of fifty-two, a 
formal requisttion to him not to resign his oommand, and boond 
themselves to remain faithful to him, even to shed the last drop of 
their blood in hia eervioe. This was done on February 12, 1684. 

Althoogh, however, the colonels and the soldiery in general 
seemed to enter into his design of resistance, Oallas and Aldringer, 
knowing tiiat his disgrace was determined on, took meaeores of their 
own. Ootavio Fiooolomini, who had been one of his most intimate 
friends, carried the news of the retinisitiDn to Vienna, and Ferdinand, 
nnder the joint preesore of Maximilian of Bavaria, the Bpaniuda, 
and the Jesuits, alarmed, moreover, by the falsehoods that Piocolonini 
liberally Introdooed into his report, ordered that WaUenetein should 
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be arrested and deprived of his oommand. Oall&B was noiaiiiated in 
tiis place, and Picoolomitii was ordered to Beize him, dead or alive. 

He immediatel; retomed with hia instraotions ; Gallas took the 
command and made himself sure of Prague, Badweis, Leitmeritz, 
and Tabor ; Pilsen and Egra were still in the hands of WallenBtein, 
But Wallenatein was now almost helplees : he had sent to Vienna 
to explain the requisition of the colonels, and learned from thenoe 
how fatal a weapon he had placed in the enemy's hands. He sent 
Tersk;, bis most intimate friend, to seize Prague, which Gallas had 
already oconpied, and himself hastily proceeded to Egia, where he 
renewed his proposals, through Doke Francis Albert of Laoenburg, 
to Bernard of Weimar, offering to snrrendei both Egra and Pilaen 
and to join the Protestants with the anny which he still trusted. 
Benuvrd was afraid to believe bim ; he sent to Frankfort to Oxen- 
stiem with the same offers ; but before an answer oould come bis fate 
was decided. On February 26, 1684, Wallenstein was assassinated 
at Egra by several Scotti^ and Irish ofScers, whom Gordon, the 
governor of Egra, had persuaded to join his plot. Tersky and Einsky, 
bis two futhful friends, were killed before the aBsassina conid reach 
Wallensteio's chamber. The man who murdered him was an 
Irishman named Devereux. 

So Wallenstein died, and another of the great heroes of the time 
leaves (he stage — a man of transcendent ability, bat of character so 
wayward and peculiar that his successes are even more wonderful 
than his powers. Of the guilt, the fonl dishononr, of his murder 
there can be no doubt. The chief blame falls, of conrse, on Gordon 
and the conspirators ; the nest on Piccolomini, and the next on 
Ferdinand. We must believe that the Emperor both misunderstood 
Wallenstein and was deceived by Pieoolomini ; but the commission 
to seize him, olive or dead, was a oroel reward for all that Wallenstein 
had done for the Catholic cause and for the house of Austria. 



LECTOBE VIII 

1HB INTBBVBNTION OF FBAHOE IN HHZ WAB 

Tbh only political result of the death of Wallenstein was the drawing 
mors closely together the Catholic powers, to whom his supremacy 
in the imperial armies bad been a subject of disgust and contention. 
It enabled the Emperor to place his son, the King of Hungary, in 
oommand ; it satisfied the Pope, as well as he could be satisfied 
with anytiiing that he bated so much as the Em^re; it pleased 
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Spain, which was now ready to take on active part in support of the 
oommoD hODOon of the two branches of the house of Hapstmrg, 
and it put it in the power of the Emperor to satisfy M^iimili aTi and 
his allies of the old party of the League who wanted to have Bavaria 
and the territories of the other Catholic princes properly defended, 
or who did not undentand Wallenstein'B counter-scheme to Gns- 
tavns'B military policy, and thought South Germany wantonly or 
wilfully sacrificed to the North. In a more ulterior way it possibly 
served to prevent the Emperor from getting that entire autocracy in 
Germany which Wallenstein probably contemplated obtaining for 
him, and with it the extinction of Proteetant opinions in oentnl 
Europe. 

It is impoBsible, of eoorse, to speak with any certainty on a 
design so visionary as it seems now, and the very anthenti^ty of 
which is problematical ; but it is manifest from many reasons that 
the Protestant party was becoming exhausted, and that a victorious 
campaign under Wallenstein would have laid them more completely 
prostrate than ever. Wallenstein'g successors were able generals, 
but did not entertain his far-seeing political designs ; had he lived to 
carry them out, it is even possible that the radioal diffiarenoe between 
himself and the Emperor on rel^oos toleration might have undone 
them when at the point of fulfilment, and that the Jesuits, seeing 
this, conspired with his other enemies for his downfall 

At the moment of his death the situation was simply this : the 
army which he had commanded had gained great successes in 
Bohemia, Lusatia, Bileaia, and the Uark of Brandenburg, and was 
threatening at no great distance Fomerania aud Meoklraibnrg. 
Duke Bernard, on the other side, had taken the strongholds that 
protected Bavaria and Upper Austria, and had quartered a large 
force in Batisbon aa well as occupied liis former quarters in Fran- 
conia. The position was somewhat oritiool, for a decided defeat on 
either side would have laid the centre of the enemy's strength open 
to immediate attacks Bernard might at any moment advance upon 
Vienna. Wallenstein doubtless, aa soon as he was ready, would have 
cut off the Swedish base of operations in Pomeiania. His death, 
however, opened the door to new and very different counsels. 

The Protestant armies were at the opening of 1684 thus 
posted : — Bernard was at Batisbon with 10,000 men : Horn was in 
Swabia, holding all the country to the west of Angsborg. Baner, 
with the Saxons, was threatening the recovery of I/usatia; the 
Bhinegrave was aotive in Alsace, the larger part of which also was 
occupied by the Swedes ; and in Westphalia a struggle on a small 
scale was proceeding between the imperial forces and the Hessians. 
Almost immediately after Wallenstein's deaUi the estates of the 
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diole of Lower Saxon; joined OzenBtiem's oosfederation at 
HeObronn. 

The action of the war begins in Uarcb, and it was at fint vary 
mnoh in faTOor of the Protestants. In Swabia Horn advanced front 
BaTensbnrg, took Biberaoh, Eempten, and Memmingen, and defeated 
the imperialists at Wangen before the end of March. In Alsace, 
the Bhinegrave, on March S, defeated the Anatrians at Warweil, and 
on April I took Freiburg in the Breisgan; Philippsbnrg also 
surrendered to him. In Bavaria the reverse was the case ; the 
Bavarians recovered Stranbing on Maroh 22. In Silesia, Lesley 
took IJEtndsberg and defeated the Swedes nndei Ofitz in their attack 
npon Oppeln. Baner, however, further north succeeded soon after 
in rwovBiing Frankfort on the Oder, and wonld have done more if 
the Saxons had not mistrnsted him. Amheim, with the Saxons, 
recovered Glogan ; Baner, with the Swedes, entered Bohenda and 
threatened Prague. 

Sufficient activity was being shown in all quarters of the field of 
war. On the Catholic side, the Cardinal Infant, Ferdinand of Spain, 
son of Philip IIL and Archbishop of Toledo, now twenty-five years 
old and the man of the family, had collected a force of Milaneee, 
vriiich on his way through Germany ha was to utilise in favour of 
the Emperor before he took it to the Netherlands ; and the 'King of 
Hungary, with the aid of Wollenstein's old ofBcerg — ^who, having lost 
their master, had determined to do the best they could for the 
Emperor — having pat down the momentary diBsatistaction among the 
aoldien that was caosed by Wollenstein's aBBoggination, had got his 
Imrge army into fighting order. 

To King Ferdinand the recovery of Batisbon was the first great 
object to be gained. The King of Hungary waa not afraid of the 
iosB of Bohemia, which Baner and Amheim were threatening. He 
knew the difficulty whioh Oxenatiem was now experiencing in 
keeping the Proteetanta together, and trosted to the jealousy between 
Baner and Amheim to neutraliBs any strong meaanres that might 
be taken in Bohemia. Unfortunately, the jealousies were not 
confined to these two. The Elector of Brandenbnrg had got a new 
cause of offence in Oxenstiem'a refusal to betroth the little Queen 
Christina to his son ; the Elector of Saxony was again half Austrian, 
now that Oxenstiem had restored the Calvinistio Count Palatine ; 
nay, worst of all, Horn and Bernard of Weimar were contending 
about the command of the army in the Sonth. Ferdinand acted as 
if he knew all this ; left 10,000 men under Golloredo to defend 
Prague (a very insnfBcient force indeed, if he had not something not 
tax removed from treachery to depend on) ; and with the Cardinal 
Infant marched on Batiabon. 
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They left Bohemia by Egra, croBsed the Danabe ai Stranbiiig, 
vhioh ttie BaTarianfl hod retaken, as we saw, in Matoh, and adyanoed 
to the dege of this most important oity. Bernard bad left it 
atrongly garrisoned ; hut in the event of a ai^ it must of neoessity 
fall, before a foioe so much anperior aa that which was bron^t 
against it, unless it oonld be rellsvad in time. The principal man 
in the defence was Count Thorn, our old friend of the Bohemian 
revolution, who had his own look and now disappears from history. 
The besieging army nombered 80,000 : the Eing of Hungary was 
aided by the connBels of G&llaa and Piccolomini ; and the Duke of 
Lorraine was there with the forces of the Leagae. After seven 
assaolte and an enormona loss of life on the part of the bedegen, 
Batisbon was taken on July 26. Bernard and Horn were not in 
time to save it : their competition for command and their varianoe 
of opinion on the plan to be followed daring the campaign kept 
them astmder. When at last they had joined at Angsbnrg, and bad 
attacked Laadshnt on the way to Batisbon, the news of the captnrs 
reached them. 

This was the loss of the greatest advantage that had been gained 
since the death of Gostavns. Bnt it was far from being the worst 
blow that fortune had in store for the confederates. Bernard and 
Horn retired upon Angsborg, to arrest the progress of the enemy 
by guarding Donauwerth : the imperial army advanced on Ndrdlingon. 
l^e intelligence of an invasion of Bohemia did not distiwit them 
from the end in view. Ten thoneand men were detadied to keep 
the Saxons in play, bat the vaoaom was more than supplied by the 
arrival of the Spaniards under the Cardinal Infant Ferdioand 
marched on Nordlingen with 40,000 men. Before Bernard reaehed 
Donauwerth he had crossed the river and stormed the town ; on 
August 16, he was before Nordlingen, the great stronghold of the 
Protestants in Swabia. For the relief of this town, they had to 
stiun every nerve ; the Bhinegrave was summoned from Alsace, 
Bernard and Horn reconciled Iheir differences and prepared for a 
decisive battle. Bat the Bhinegrave lost time on the way : he had 
just taken Bheinfelden Emd was on the point of taking Breisaoh ; he 
had to stay to destroy his own works for fear they ^onld be sdzed 
by tbe enemy, 'and be arrived too late. 

The battle was fought on September 6, 1684. Ferdinand was ready 
for the attack : he drew off Ms force from the siege^ set his guns in 
order for battle, and stood on his defence. Bernard appears, in 
oj^iosition to Horn's advice, to have urged the immediate engage 
ment before the Bhinegrave arrived. The Protestants attacked, and 
at first with appearance of success : but they met with a very stout 
resistance, and fell back with enormous loss. Then the Imperialists 
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tocdc tbeii torn. Eight tbonsuid Swedes and OenuanB hod fallen in 
Uie struggle, two thoosand in the flight, and foni thousand were 
token piisoners. Horn, after performing miraoleB of valonr, was 
taken, Bernard escaped but very narrowly. The imperial arm; 
trinmphed with a loss of but two thooaand men, and they took all 
the baggage, stores, and artillery of the allies. The town annendered 
the next day. 

The battle of Nfirdlingen is one of the great battles of the war ; 
it was to the Protestants what the battle of Leipsio hod been to the 
League, and its poUtioal results were hardly less important in a 
contrary way. The Protestant armies could bear defeat as little as 
tbe imperialist onniee could sustain their triumph: the same rule 
appears throughout the contest. The Catholic party comes out 
strong in adversity, the Protestant party in prosperity : defeat rouses 
and unites the former, whilst it paralyses and divides the latter. 

If it bad not been for France, tJie battle of Nordlingen would 
probably have ended the war, for the Emperor was heartily tired of 
it, and w&B willing, by ooncessions to the Lutherans, to pacify the 
larger port of the Protestants ; tbe Galvinist element might then be 
dmnolished in detail. As usual, however, Germany's extremity was 
Franee's opportunity. The imperial generals were not slow in 
following ap their advantage. The confederates were so completely 
beaten that it was no longer necessary for the enemy to keep his 
forces together. The Cardinal Infant proceeded by AschafFenburg 
and Cologne on his march to the Netherlands ; the Duke of Lorraine 
by the Breisgau, to bis own country. The army of the League, under 
Wertb, occupied the Upper Palatinate ; and a port of the Bavarian 
foroe the line of the Main. The Sing of Hungary pursued the Bhine- 
gmve and drove him across the Bhine, then took possession of the 
citiee of Swabia and Fr&nconia, and Heilbronn, the seat of the con- 
federate Diet, amongst them. The stronger places held out. 
H^delberg was twice besieged and twice relieved in the course of the 
winter, once by Bernard and once by the French. The confederate 
ODuncil took refuge is Frankfort; and Nuremberg and Augsburg 
prepared for resistance. 

But the action of tbe Protestants was paralysed, and their losses 
in men and material were not easy to make up. Ferdinand wintered 
in Swabia, in the dnchy of Wiirtemberg, tbe stronghold last year 
of the Protestants in South Germany. A very few isolated successes 
only con be set against theee reverses : these were chiefly in the 
north of Germany; in Lower Saxony, the princes who hod 
been tbe last to join tbe confederation were wavering in their 
allegiance under tbe treacherous dealing of John George of Saxony ; 
the nentrality of Bnndenbuig ; the earnest pooifio effi>rtB of 
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Christiui of Denmaik, uid tiw mvering dupootion of tbe Dakes of 
BmnBwiok. Nothing oonld be mora hopelefls than Oxsnstiam's new 
of tlbin when be oJled the slliea to Fnuikfdrt. The foroe that atill 
Kmuoed wns the army of Boner in LnsatiK ; that of tlte Bhine- 
gnve is Alsue ; the remiunt of the oanliy under Bemftid, and what 
little foroe was kept in the field bjr William of ^eae and Geo^ of 
Lnnebnrg. 

The oonfederatee laid on Bwfiden the blame of all thdr troubles : 
M after the battle of UiiMberg, as after the battle of Pntgoe, the; 
sought each the easiest way of escaping from an alliance which was 
now certain to destroy them. Still Oxenstiem maintained a bold 
B[aiit ; Htter as it must be to let France r«ap the benefits of Onatavns's 
viotories, that must be the next move in the game. Fhilippebnig 
ms at once handed over to Louis XUI., and an engagement was 
proposed by which, if Franoe would enter heart and soul into the 
struggle, Alsace should follow. But before Fiance had made np her 
mind, the great defection of Saxony had robbed the anti-imperial 
party of one more great chance. John George of Saxony had been 
early in 16S4 intriguing with Wallenstein, and ever since Wallenstein's 
death had been growing more and more Inkewarm. Agun Lusatia 
was set before >iiin as a reward of his complaisance, and his conscience 
as the head of the Lutheran party was propitiated by the hint that 
the Ediot of Beetitntion should not be executed in Ma dominions. 
The King of Denmark pressed him to make peace ; the battle of 
Nordlingen had a still more conclusive influence. Before the end of 
November 1684 a project of treaty was drawn up at Pima, which in 
the following January was laid before the Saxon estates. The next 
month an armistice was efiected, and on May 80, 1686, the peooe of 
Prague was concluded. The peace of Prague was negotiated by John 
Oeoige not merely for himself, but for Uie whole of the Lutheran 
powers of Germany if they would accept it ; the Calvinist houses, 
especially the Elector Palatine's, having no more share in the 
advantages of it than tbey bad had eighty years before under the 
peace of Passao. The terms are worth study. The most important 
are these : the abandonment of the Edict of Restitution ao far as the 
Lutherans are concerned, and with It, of course, the abandonment of 
the principle of the Ecclesiastical Beservation ; all mediate code- 
siastioal property appropriated since the peace of Passau — that is, all 
Church estates which had been feudally held of the princes, as was 
frequently the case with monastic property — was to remain to tbe 
possessors, and all immediate property — that is, Church estates feudaUy 
held of the Emperor, which had been seized since November 11, 
1627 — was likewise so secured, subject to rearrangement, howew, 
within the following forty years. The worship of the Confession of 
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Aaggbnig waa to be allowed in the Empire generall;, save in 
Bohemia and the hereditary estates of Austria. A general amnesty 
was to be issued, and all oonquests made sinoe the landing of Gus- 
tams Adolphns were to be restored, bnt (he Dnkaa of Wiittembeig, 
William of Hesse, and the Margrave of Baden were excluded from 
(he amnesty. Thns i^econciled, the Germans were to unite in ex- 
pelling foreigners from the German soiL Lusatia wae to be held by 
the Elector as a fief of Bohemia; Hagdebni^ was given to his 
seoood son ; Halberstadt was left to the Archdoke Leopold. If the 
Elector of Biandenborg would join, he was to be seaured in the 
Pomeraaisn snocesaion. 

By this treaty it will be seen that Ferdinand resigned a great deal ; 
all, in fact, that be bad claimed in 1626, and that had brought down 
GostavuB AdolphuB on the Empire. An acoeptance of the treaty on 
a large scale would isolate the Swedes and give to the war hence- 
forth the oharaoter of a war between France and the Hapsburg house, 
[vovided that France would openly go to war with the Empire. 
What waa quite as dear to the Emperor's heart, it would enable him 
doubtless to secure the election of his son as his sucoeaaor. 

Whilst the imperial counsellors were intriguing for and n^o- 
tiating this arrangement, the ormiea were not relaxing their efforts 
against the Palatinate and the remaining allies of the Swedes on the 
E^enoh frontier. No battle of any importance was fought, but the 
strongholds changed hands or were besieged and relieved. On March 
26 the Spanish axmy seized Treves and carried off the Elector, who 
had placed himself under French protection, a prisoner. Philipps- 
borg, BO lately handed over to the French, had fallen into the imperial 
power in January. But the seizure of Treves was the starting-point 
of & new phase in the struggle : war to the death between France, with 
all the allies she could procure, and the house of Hapsburg in Spain, 
the Hetherlands, and Austria. 

The alliance of Oxenstiem with Louis XIII. had never been inter- 
rupted, and it was therefore unnecessary that it should be renewed ; 
but the battle of Nordlingen did necessitate new efforts on behalf of the 
confederates, from which Richelieu did not shrink. A new arrange- 
ment was accordingly negotiated during the time that the Kmperor 
and the Elector of Baxony were debating the peace of Prague, and, 
by a treaty between Oxenstiem and Bicbelieu, the French agreed to 
declare war against Spain, to subsidise the Swedes with 600,000 
livres, and to furnish a force of 12,000 men to assist the confederates 
in Germany. The Swedes on their part were to surrender Alsace, 
except Benfeld, with Fhilippsbnrg and Speyer, to assist in recovering 
the towns in Alsace which were now in Austrian hands, for the 
French, and to grant the privileges of » neutral to any Catholic 
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power in Oerm&ny that should claim the protection of Fraitoo. Theee 
terms, which bad been in the process of settlement since November, 
were set before the allies at Frankfort by Oxenstiem on March II, 
1686, and only accepted by them under his most earnest entreaty. 
Bernard was at the same time made general-in-chief of the German 
army. 

On comparing the terms of the treaty of Paris with those of the 
peace of Prague, we cannot, I think, look without astonishment at 
the oonditioQ to which Germany was reduced. On the one hand, the 
Emperor, the moat bigoted Catholic, was agreeing with tbe protector 
of the Lutheran party to drive the foreigners. Catholic and Pro- 
testant, out of Germany ; and on the other, Jjouis TTTTT., as great a 
Catholic, as great an oppressor of the Calvinists in bis own 
dominions aa Ferdinand was of the Lutherans and Utraquists in his, 
joining with the Swedes and the Calvinists of Germany in an attack on 
the Catholic house in its three great seats of dominion on condition 
of receiying as reward a great slice of German territory. The 
national party, for such we may fairly re^rd tbe Proteetants as being, 
was divided between an emperor sworn to destroy Protestantism and 
a king whose services were to be purchased by tbe alienation of a 
German country. Out of such combinations, or from men capable 
of such oombinatiouB, what good end oould be expected? In the 
view of such want of principle, such hypocritical selfishness, it 
is a relief to look at even unoompiomiging bigots like Ferdinand 
and Maiimilian, men who never lost sight of their purpose, mistaken 
as it might be, who were capable even of sacrifice for their religion 
such as it was, and were above the mere greed of territory in com- 
parison. We could not look for two Gnstavns Adolphuses in a 



The war now changes its chaiaoter very much ; it loses most of 
tbe features which the policy of Qastams had impressed upon it. and 
becomes what it had been in the earlier stages — a struggle in which, 
besides the religious interest, the imperial and national German 
interests were largely and confusingly intermingled. 

France was not prevailed on thus ostensibly to enter the field 
until she had spun her web of alliances very close. On February 6, 
1686, Bichelieu had concluded a treaty with Holland for the con- 
quest and partition of the Spanish Netherlands. On July 11 at 
Bivoli the Dukes of Savoy and Parma joined in a design for the 
conquest of the Milanese. The vast resources which the gnat 
minister had been labouring to create for France were all now utilised : 
two fleets and four armies. One army was for the Netherlands, 
86,000 men ; another for Italy, of 14,000 ; a third, under the Duke 
of Rohan, of 4,000, to secure the Valtelline, that Austrian and 
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SponiBli troope might not pass to and fm to sKch other's assiatanoe ; 
and a fourth, under la Foroe, to help Bem&rd and the oonfederateB 
on the Bbine. 

Of the two oompeting olaims on the adhesion of Germany, the 
peace of Pragoe, although not the most promising, drew in the 
larger number of the smaller powers. The imperial cities were 
weu7 of the war which exhausted their resooicea, deatroyed theii 
trade, laid them open to exactions from both Bides, and to dangers 
for which their oonstitutions did not afford any real remedy. 
Although they were hot for the Beformation, and probably more 
sincerely so than any of the prinoes, although they had tasted lees 
of the plunder, and reaUy oared more for the liberty of oonsoience, 
etiU they were bodies of men to whom peace was more natural 
than war, and who would be justified in placing tbemselres, upon 
adequate conditions, on the side of that one of the two powers 
which proved itself most able to guarantee peace. This, for many 
reasonfi, was the imperial side. 

The oonclnsion ol the peace of Prague between Saxony and the 
Empire was followed, therefore, at no great length of time, by the 
adhesion of some of the greatest cities. Frankfort, the first, joined 
on July 14. Nuremberg seems to have held back until June 1686. 
The Etlector of Brandenburg had already embraced it : the prinoea 
of Anhalt and most of the members of the States of Lower Saxony 
foUowed. The confederation of HailbroDn was finally dissolved 
in the month of September; and one by one all the princes who 
were not formally excluded by the treaty itself gradually came in. 
The war thus became one, not between the Emperor and League 
against the Swedes and the confederation, but between France and 
Sweden assisted by the excluded princes on the one side, and the 
Emperor and King of Spain assisted by the prinoes who had taken 
advantage of the treaty and the remainder of the League. 

The peaoe of Prague and the treaty of Paris thus mark one of 
the chief changes in the character of the war, and one of the epochs 
at which the memory may rest in accumulating details. The 
military details of ISSfi ore BoffideDtly intricate: everywhere and 
continually fighting appears to be going on, and without much to 
impreea the memory. We may divide it aooordJng to the locality 
of the straggle. 

(1) In Italy, where the Duke of Bohan was to occupy the 
Valtelliue, and Gr^ui and the Duke of Savoy to operate against the 
Uilanese, little was done, and that little was onfavourable to 
France. The Duke of Bohan, with the assistance of the Grisons, 
occupied the Valtelline and so prevented any attempt on the port 
of the Austrians to snooonr the Spaniards ; but the Spaniards were 
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strong enough to fight theii own hattle. The Doke of Bavoy and 
Cr^oi had oontinnal m i iiiin '^'"* t*" i^iTi ga with one uiothar, sod bo 
laid themaelvea open to the enemy. And the Sponiaida not only 
were able to hinder them from doing anyUung decisive, bat actnallj 
soooeeded in oompelling the Doke of Farma to relinqaish Uie 
Fienoh allianoe and to give ap Sabionetta. Thia little episode rons 
into the year 1686. 

(2) In the Netherlands the French had greater success, hat the 
evils of the onnatural alliaoee between Bicbeliea and the Prince of 
Orange prevented their being carried so far as they might Aftw 
taking Tirlemont and Diest the allies he&i^ed Loavun; bat the 
brave little city held oat so pertmaoionsly that it wearied both the 
patience and tlie onanimity of the besiegers : a diveteion by tbe 
Spaniards on their own soil called off the Datoh, and tbe French, 
who had suffered heavily, had to retire without capturing the place ; 
followed by a Spanish expedition which ravaged Fioardy and 
threatened the still more formidable invasion whidi was effected in 
the next year. 

(S) In Germany itseU the struggle wm now chiefly confined to 
the ^line and the Palatinate. There, on the imperial side, Gallas 
and the Duke of Lorraine were opposed to Doke Bernard and the 
Swedes, Cardinal de la Valette, and the French. By the recovery 
of Fhilippaburg in January 1686 and the oaptore of Worms they 
were able to make their way into Lorraine, where the Duke had 
still some adherents and was able to mfti"**'" himanlf They took 
Heidelberg and Dilsbarg, swept the Palatinate, and blockaded 
Uentz, which, notwithstanding the efforts of the allies to relieve it, 
was taken on October 24. Frankenthal fell in October ; Efinigabof, 
the last place held by the Swedes in Franconia, early in December. 
Louis XIII. put himself again at the head of his army and 
called out a feudal levy throughout France. In the meantime 
Baner was defending the Swedish acquisitions in North-Eastem 
Germany against the Saxons with but scanty suooess. He defeated 
them with a loss of 7,000 men at Diemitz in October, and after- 
waids took Havelberg ; but the imperialists took Stargaid, and in 
the obscurity of the petty struggles of that remoto region it is 
not easy to discern that either side had much advantage. The 
army of Gallas, on its return from Lorraine, established itself at 
Worms. 

In the midst of all this confusion, it is somewhat puzzling 
to be told that Duke Bernard, who had lost all his treasure at 
Eaiserslautem, was in treaty with the Emperor for reconciliation, 
and had actually to be bought off by the French by the promise of 
Alsace as an hereditary stato and a large subsidy. This transaction 
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is dftted in Ootober, and a treaty amngiiig for a truce of twenty-six 
years between Sweden and Poland was made in September. These 
seem to oonsolidate the Swedish chanoes a little more ; bat the 
latter was pnrchased by the surrender of the oonquests which 
Gostavus had made in Prussia. 

The frequent ne^tiations between Fiaooe and the Swedes seem, 
however, to show that Bichelieu was awaking to the great importanoe 
of the alliance, and that it was now courted on the French elde 
rather than on the Swedish. Oxenstiem himself was weary of war, 
and inclined to despair of enccese; Bauer alone, of the Swedish 
generals, maintained the spirit and skill of Qustavus ; Bernard was 
wavering. The three treaties to which I refer especially are two 
already mentioned, that of Compidgne, between Louis XHL and 
Christina, on April 28, 1686, and that with Bernard October 26 ; and 
a third, the actual oonolnaion of which falls in 1686, the trea^ of 
Wismar, March 20, involving a confederation to last three years, on 
the old terms of France subsidising the Swedes. 

The warfare of 1686 is, so far as Germany ia concerned, not less 
pnzding than that of 1686. The attack on France engrossed the 
attention of the world, and probably most of the force that was 
available on the Austrian and Spanish side. Three armies attacked 
Fiance ; one in Ficardy, which was led by Thomas of Savoy, took 
La Gapelle and St. L^ier-Ie-Catelet in July, and Corbie in Angost, 
advancing so near Paris that the Court fied to Orleans and Biohelieu 
even talked of resigning. To meet this Louis XHL again took ap 
arms, and as usual with effect ; he recovered Corbie in November, and 
drove the enemy out of the country before the winter. A second 
army, under Gallas, passed the Rhine at Breisaob, and, joining the 
Duke of Lorraine, invaded Burgundy, where they besieged St Jean 
de Loene a little half -fortified place at the confluence of the Ooche 
and the SaAne, but were forced to retire without taking it, after 
a siege of three weeks, by the weather, famine, and pestUeoce. 
A third Spanish army made an ineffectual attack on Guienne. So 
much is tolerably clear. 

Li Germany, Baner in the autumn did some great things. With 
a little army of 12,000 men he recovered the Swedish supremacy in 
Brandenbu:^ and Pomerania ; defeated the Saxons and imperialists 
at Wittstock on September 24 ; drove them through Hesse, took 
Erfurt, entered Ueissen and besieged Leipaic. Wrangel, co-operating 
with him, scoured the March of Brandenburg, took Frankfort, and 
beai^ed Kiistrin. The Saxons had, however, taken Magdeburg, in 
spite of Bauer's efforts to save it, on July 8. 

Duke Bernard was in Alsaoe, which he now regarded as his 
own, just ae he had before regarded Franconia; the Cardinal of Iia 
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Valette, bod of the Duke of Epamon, hanng joined him. Together 
&aj took Saveme, and helped to drive G&Uas oat of Bu^undy. In 
Westphalia Lealey reoovered Minden, Aptil 26 ; and the Landgrave 
William of Heese compelled Lambri to raiee the dege of Hanaa. 
This ia pretty nearly all. 

More important civil trannotions were, however, going on. The 
Pope was attempting a mediation; be sent Cardinal Ghinetti to 
Cologne to propose terms of peaoe. The Frenoh shoved some signs 
of acquiescence, but now the Swedes held back : and this partiGiilu' 
negotiation, like that former one which bad been held at Cologne in 
the war of emandpation of the Netherlands, dragged on for several 
years. On September 5, 1686, the Emperor called a Diet at Batisbon, 
partly to deliberate on the mediation of the Pope and the King of 
Denmark, principally to aecnro the election of bis son as King of the 
Bomons. This was acoamplished at last. The votes of Saxony and 
Brandenburg bad been secured by the peace of Prague ; the Elector 
of Treves was in prison at Vienna ; Bavaria and Cologne were safe, 
as was also the Elector of Hentz. The election was oompleied, the 
Palatine house alone protesting, on December 22. 

Feidin&ad II. survived the attainment of this, one of his great 
political aims, only six weeks ; dying at Vienna on February IB, 1687, 
His death, as we shall see, marks another stage. As for his 
character, we have, I think, seen as much as we need of it already. 
We have, I trust, done ample justice to his great ability, his thorough 
honesty of purpose, and his firmness in adversity : we have re-aohoed 
the sentiments of all historians aa to the misdireoticai of his oimSf 
bis bigotry, his unscrupulous intolerance, his Babserrienoe to the 
Jesuits. If we were Jesuits we should probably say that he was a 
good man and a good king. As we are not, we will content ourselves 
with saying that if it had not been for the Jesuits he would have 
been a good mui and a good king. He was a man of pure life, kind 
and gentle in every private relation, and infiezibly just everywhere 
bat where his religion was concerned. There we mast allow he was 
a ^rant. Jadged by his own principles — and I question whether we 
as men have a right to judge a man morally by any other than those 
which he himself maintains — the balance is considerably in his 
favour. 
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Wb have still before na eleven yeaxB of the thirty over which the 
wftr ezteDds; and it is very desirable that the present course of 
leotares, of which only foor now remain, should cover the whole 
ground. This can only be done by ooofining ourselves to the 
chronological statement of the events of the war as closely as 
poedble until we can bring them to a conoloaion, and then torn back 
to comment on their genaral bearing, and on the politics of the 
Btatea engaged in them. And this, I think, we shall be enabled to 
do without maoh crowding, for, bo far as the political combinations 
go, we have now — with the exception of one change, that which placed 
the Lntheran party again in opposition to the Emperor — ezhansted 
them. The principal characters soon die o^ and, although the war 
oontinnes with little flagging and little more energy than before, it 
presents as with no grand events or sadden revolutions of fortune 
nntU we approaoh the close. 

Ferdinand IL died, not at the point at which his successes had 
reached their maximum, bat before that decline began, gradual and 
scarcely intermitted, which compelled his son to conclude the peace 
of Westphalia. During the whole period that follows, negotiations 
tor peace were proceeding, under the mediation of Denmark at 
Hambnrg, and nnder that of the Pope at Cologne ; and yet there is 
no real intermission of fighting. The battles and sieges are nearly 
as wearisome as the negotiations. Ferdinand m. was in some 
respects a wiser man than his fattier : that is, he was more tolerant 
religiously and lees ambitious ; but he was not in any respect, except so 
far as his ability as a general goes, bo strong a man as Ferdinand IL, 
and he had, moreover, to contend with the exhaustion of power 
which his father's peridnaoious policy had involved. He was, like his 
faster, a good and honest Catholic, but he was not so great a man 
by any means. At the beginning of his reign, in the opening of 
1687, we find that Baner is the great and leading spirit in the 
Swedish host, and Duke Bernard has rather sunk his character of a 
German hero in his desire to found an hereditary state, imder the 
auspices of France, in Alsace. In Oarmany genially the peace of 
Prague has caught the Lutheran princes, William of Hesse being the 
chief exception ; and the Palatine family are unable to make them- 
selves heard except by feeble protests, the Papal negotiators at 
Cologne being unwilling to admit their envoys to learn the terms of 
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The SvediBb genenlB in iha North, Wnogel in Pomemiu u>d 
Bftner in Lower Baxon;^,Bruidenbarg, and Luntia, begin the jMriritb 
Bome oonspicnooB socoeeseB : Baner, in Jannaiy 1687, had made his 
mjao for BonthMtobeeiege Deipaic In H&rch, howerer, Uie death 
of poor Doke Bogislae of Pomeiania neceesitated the settlement of the 
qoeatioii that had been so long moved. The Elector of Bnndenbn^ 
mode bia chum as heir ; Baner responded b; produdng the tnaXj bj 
which the possession of the doch^ had been aecored to Bweden at all 
events to the end of the w&r. He aooordingl; cefosed to vacate his 
position. The Elector at last heartil? joined the £inperor, and 
Gallaa was sent with the impnial force to compel the snmnder. 
Hatzfeld and Oortz, who had been acting with oonsiderable snooeas 
on the Elbe, joined Gallas and soooeeded in driving Baner ont of Uie 
Mark into Pomennia itself. In Jane the Saxons with the imperial 
forces cleared Loaatia of the Swedes, drove Wrangel across the 
Wartha, took Landaberg, and pre^red to drive Baner to extramitaaa. 
In a|dte of a brilliant diversion by an attack on Silesia, Gallaa ovor- 
whebned Wrangel and got possession of all Fomerania to the west 
of the Oder, except Anolam, Stettin, azid StraUnnd. The autonui 
was now come, and having garrisoned the forts that were in his 
hands, he retired into Saxony for the winter. 

In the Weet, Bemud, having in April renewed his treaty about 
Alsace with France, joined his foraes with the French nnder Dn 
Hallier and crossed the Rhine. The imperialists under Worth attacked 
him in his oamp onanccessf nlly ; bat after a few skirmisheB which 
are not worth the name of battles he retired into Lorraine. 

The great gain of the imperialists in this season was the aqttore 
of Ehrenbreitstein, which was starved into surrender in Jnne. The 
other event of the year was the death of William the Faithful, land- 
grave of HesBB-Cassel, on September 24. His heir was a child ; the 
goardianship was dispnted by his mother and the head of the rival 
branch, the Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, who was imperialist ; the 
dispute paralysed tbe action of the Uttle state for a long time, but the 
mothw at last succeeded in vindioating her right and carried oat to 
the end of the war the principles and pohcy of her husband. 

So far for Germany. Outside of Germany, the French were 
socoessful in recovering from the Spaniards the conquests they had 
made the previous year in Picardy, and in repelling the invasion on 
the Boath. They, moreover, beat the Duke of Uodena, who was 
commanding in Italy for the Spaniards; and their ally, Duke 
Bernard, kept a tight hold on Lorraine. On the other hand, they 
lost the adhesion of the Duke of Parma, who was obliged to renounce 
the treaty of alliance ; they lost th«r possession of the Valtelline, the 
Duke of Bohau b^ng ordered out by the Grisons, and tbe ooa- 
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mniiioatioii between the Spuuab and Aostrian territoiy roopenad. 
The Elector of Ti^Tes was released from imprisonment on condition 
of zenooncing his league with Franoe ; and the Duke of Sstoj, dyii^, 
left a disputed gDAFdianship of his son, in whidk the imperial party 
represented b; Prince Thomas of Garignan and the Cardinal of Savoy 
were able to neutralise the efforts made by the Duchess Chnstina, 
who was Louis Xin.'s sistw, to asaiBt France. On the whole, 
althoogh the French had some brilliant auocesses, the balance of 
gain on the year is in faronr of Ferdinand. 

The following year, 1688, may be distribated in much the same 
way but with a different resolt. Again we have Baner and Gallas 
in the north-east, Bernard and Werth on the Bhine, and the Fientdi 
fighting on the Pyrenees and in the Netherlands. In February, in 
Pomerania, the imparialists are successful. Oartz and Waniemiinde 
fall into their hands, and Mecklenburg is seriously imperilled. In 
July Baner recovers all that had been lost, and after retaking 
Wolgast in September drives Gallas into the Magdeburg territory and 
thence into Silesia and Bohemia. 

(8) Duke Bernard had some wonderfnl successes. He began the 
year by the siege of Bheinfeld ; after one reverae at the hands of 
Werth and Savelli, he won a great victory over them on March fi, 
taking them both prisoners. After the battle he captured the town, 
and after it Boteln and Freiburg in Breisgan. In July he beat the 
Bavarians at Witteweir; and he crowned his encoesses by the 
oaptnie, in December, of Breisach, which hod so long formod the 
strength of ttie imperial position on the Upper Rhine. This done, 
he wintered in Bm^^undy. 

(6) The BuocesB of France against the Spaniards continued. 
The Prince of Cond4 won battles in Navarre ; the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux burned the Spanish fleet (August 22). The Capuchin 
Joseph, Bichelieu's confidant, died. A new school of French gene* 
rals was springing np, whose exploits are as confusing as their 
effects are evanescent. The interesting scenes of the war are on the 
same ground as those of last year, Pomemala and Atsace ; bat the 
victories that were won in 1687 correspond to defeats in 1686 : the 
attackers and defenders change places, and the luck is reversed. 
I should not omit a bold attempt of the heir of the Palatinate, 
Charles Lewis, to recover his inheritance in February 1688. He 
invaded Westphalia with Swedish and English Bucconrs, but was 
beaten by Hatzfeld at Lemgo in October. 

In 1688 we have at least a definite and rememberable course of 
events. Baner and Bernard seem to have hit upon a plan for co- 
operation on the old principles : Baner to invade Bohemia, Betnatd 
Bavaria; and so to advance in concert on the hereditary states. 
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With this intention Baner marched oat of Saxony in April, entered 
Bohemia, driving the Anstrians before him ; defeated them at 
BtuideiB on Uay 20, and approached Prague ; finding, however, that 
the people did not rise aa he had expected them to do, he vitbdraw 
into Moravia to wait for the movement of Bernard. Poor Barnard, 
however, was near hia end. His one exploit of the year was the 
siege of Thann, which held out until late in the spring. His fatigoee 
and anxieties seem to have worn him out. He fell sick of a fever at 
Neubarg, and died there on Jnly 6 ; at the zenith of hia chances, 
perhaps, although not of his sucoeasee. The French were sparing no 
pains to make him entirely their own ; they wasted Bernard, bat 
atill more they wanted Breisach. Invitations to Paris ponred in 
upon him, and even offers of marriage if he would ally himself with 
the great n»riiiTwl. His illness compelled him to send an agent with 
excnsea ; Bichelien tampered with the agent for the betrayal of 
Alsaoe; and the knowledge of this treachery probably aggravated 
Bernard's complaint. 

On his death-bed he left Alsace to his brotheiB, of whom William, 
the reigning Duke of Weimar, was reconciled with the Emperor. 
But the French, whose subaidiee had contributed largely to the 
oonqueet of the country, refused to recognise the olaim. The dukee 
could not of course rely on imperial aid for the recovery of a territory 
conquered from the imperial house. So, by hook or by orook, France 
succeeded in getting the whole of Alsace into her power. 

In Bernard the anti-Austrian cause lost ita greatest enemy. 
Henceforth Baner remuns, for the little time he lives, the great 
general of the party ; but Baner is a very different man from 
Bernard, whom his admirers would plooe bat a little below the rank 
of Gostavua Adolphus. In him, then, the war loses one more of the 
few objects of interest that light np this generally dreary portion 
of it 

The French employed this year six armies : Ia Meilleraye in the 
Netherlands ; Be Feuqoidree on the Luxemburg frontier ; Marshal 
Ghfitillon in Champagne ; Cond^ in Languedoc ; Longneville in 
Italy ; Ia Valette in Piedmont. On the death of Bernard, Longne- 
ville took up his standing-grouod in Alsace, but his victories belong 
to the next year. Piccolomini defeated Feuquidres ; Ia Valette and 
Prince Thomas played a drawn game in Piedmont, but the town of 
Turin fell into the hands of the prince in Aoguat, the citadel remain- 
ing to the French. Little else waa really done. Poor Charlea Lewis, 
on whose behalf nominally the war was raging, put in a foolish claim 
to the Bucceasion of Duke Bernard, but the French were not going 
to stand that ; they arrested him and sent him to Yincennes ; and he 
was not released until he had snirendered his pretensions to Alsace. 
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We thus oome to tbe year 1640, marked by the death of the old 
Elector of Brandenbnig and by a matked chuige of nuaugemeiit in 
that part of Germany onder his succeBsor Frederick William, the 
Great Elector and fonnder of tbe FruBsian monarchy. Another 
thing that makes the year generally important is tbe successful 
attempt of Fortngal to emancipate itself from the role of Spain, and 
the revolt of Catalonia, wMob the ezbaoation of the Spanisb treasury 
had compelled the king to tax, contrary to the privil^es of the 
country. These events materially weakened the imperial aUi&nce, 
and opened the way for advantagea of which Bicheliea lost no time 
in sTailisg bimself . 

The year generally was one of conferences. The congress for 
the Danish mediation was working at Hamburg, the Papal one at 
Goitre: tbe Emperor was holding Diets, at Nuremberg and at 
Badsbon, and nc^tiating with the Landgravine of Hesse on one dde 
and Baner on the other. The raising of funds was now becoming to 
tbe Emperor a greater difficulty than ever. The fighting, however, 
although Blackened, was not intermitted. Early in the year Bauer 
was driven oat of his conquests in Bohemia and Moravia, and retired 
upon Meissen. The Duke of LongueviUe came down the Bhine and 
not only took possession of Bernard's place in Alsace but drove the 
Bavurians into the duchy of Wiirtemberg, and, taking towns all 
along as be descended, carried war into Westphaliik Bat tbe 
n^otiations that were in progress rather tied tbe hands of the 
German princes. On the aide of Italy and France, the siege of Turin 
occupied a good part of the year ; it surrendered to the French in 
September. Tbe Spaniards were, moreover, beaten at sea. 

The political mark of the year is made by the signs of an 
approaching break-np of the status established after the treaty of 
Prague. The Landgravine of Hesse-Cassel, finding it impossible to 
get what she thought justice from the Emperor, determined to throw 
herself on the side of the Swedes, and the Dukes of Brunswick, un- 
able to get tbe security they wanted for their hold on the bishopric 
of Hildesheim, followed the example. The conduct of the Diet at 
Batiabon, whicfa waa tbe first general Diet held since the war broke 
out, did not mend the Emperor's position. The estates were loud 
in their professions of a desire for peace. Ferdinand repre- 
sented, soundly enough, that the only way towards peace was an 
alliance of all Germany against France and Sweden, which the 
peace of Prague also involved. They accepted the peace of Prague 
as the basis of a settlement, but they begrudged money for tbe 
providing an army ; only Bavaria and Austria consented to make 
anything like an adequate grant. The seats of the peace conferences 
were brought nearer : tbe papal one moved from Cologne to Munster, 
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the Danish from Hambn^ to Oanabriiok ; oontmy to the Emperor's 
wish, for thia move placed them nearer and more under the infloenoe 
of Fianoe than they had bean. He was oompelled also to allov 
depntiea from all the states of the Empire to attend on their 
deliberationB. 

The historians mention further as a sign of the tunes the 
publication of a work by Chemnitz, the Chanodlor of Stettin, on the 
oottstitutiOD of the Empire, in which the aathorit; of the Hoi; 
Boman Cesar is treated with little ceremony, and the theory 
advanced that Germany is rather an ariatocratio confederation than 
a basis or remnant of universal empice. The book was probably 
insfHred by the Swedes, but the doctrine gained ground unong the 
jnrista of the Protestant states, and produced, no doabt, some 
important effects on the form which the peace ultimately took. 

The year 1641 opens with a rousing incident. The Diet was 
still sitting at Batishon, the Emperor there in person, when Baser 
pounced down upon it and scattered it in the wildest oonfusioii. He 
had oolleoted men in Saxony, where we left him, 15,000 altogether ; 
had added & French contingent under Gn^briant, of 6,000 ; and 
started at Christmas for the South. From Elrfurt he marched by 
Hof right down npon Batisbon ; the Danube was frozen, and so the 
walls of the city oould be reached on all sides ; Ferdinand had a very 
narrow escape from capture ; and but for an opportune thaw the place 
would have been taken. On the arrival of the imperial forces, &» 
Svredes and French retired. Gu^briant went back to the Rhine ; 
Baner to Bohemia, closely poraned by Picoolomini; through Bohemia 
to Saxony, and so into the bishopric of Halberstadt. At Halberstodt 
Baner died ; his illness was produced by intemperance : the date of 
his death is bfay 10. 

Torstenson, another pupil of Oastavus, whose repatation is not 
interior to Baner's own, succeeded bim in command. A little before 
Duke George of Liineburg, who was besieging the imperial garrison 
at Wolfenbiittel, also died : hie brother and sucoessor, Augustas, 
went over to the Emperor. Before the siege of Wolfenbiittel was 
raised the Bavarians and Austrians sustuned a severe defeat from 
the Swedes on June 19. After the appointment of Torsteoson to 
the command of the Swedes there was a great deal of fighting in 
Northern Germany, in which, with a few exceptions, the imperiaJlBtB 
had the advaut^e. Torstenson wintered in Liineburg, Picoolomini 
in Hesse and Southern Brunswick. I may here remark again that 
some of the greatest suooesses of the Swedes were ohtuoed by their 
practice of commencing operations in the depth of winter, whilst the 
imperial forces were safe in winter quarters. In January 164S 
lorstenson left his winter resting-place and came down like a thunder- 
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bolt on Bohemia, Silesia, Morsm, canTing all before him. The 
imperial genenls, Pioiolomiiu and the Aiohdnke Leopold, who veie 
diverted for the moment t^ an irmption of the French nnder 
Qa4bri&nt into Westphalia, hastily mastered their toroee for the 
defence of Anstria, fot Vienna itself was threatened, and, bat foi^ 
the stord; defence of Brieg in Sileeia, mast have fallen bdore it 
ooold be relieved. 

Before these two generals with euperior force Torstenson fell book ' 
throngh Sileeia into Saxony, and, having at the beginning of 
November reached Leipsic, awaited the attack on the plain of 
Bteitenfeld, where Tilly had experienced hia first great defeat. 
Again the gronnd was Inoky tor the Swedes : on November 2 the 
Anstrian force was completely beaten ; 10,000 men on that side were 
killed or taken prisoners. L^psic was taken and the Archduke con- 
dnoted his shattered force back to Bohenda. 

This is the great faatnra of the year. It is marked in France by 
the busy continuation of the war in Navarre, the discovery of the plot 
of Cin^-Uan with Orleans and the Spaniards, for the deposition 
of BioheUen ; and by the death of Bichelieu himself. The soocessee of 
Gu^briant in Nortfa-west Germany, which I mentioned as dividing 
the attention of the Aostrian commanders daring Torstensoc's march 
on Silesia, were also considerable. On January 17, he beat the army 
ander Ijamboy and Uercy at Sempen ; took both the generals and 
5,000 of their troops prisoners, and gained possession in oonsequenoe 
of the whole Electorate of Cologne. 

The events of 1642 go thus sadly against Austria. The year 
1648 opened, as usual, by a rapid movement of the Swedes into 
Silesia; followed by their retreat before the imperial army, with 
a sudden change of taotioa. Here we t^ain toooh on tenable gronnd. 
The Emperor had been long n^otiating with Christian of Denmark, 
who was beginning to recover strength and loved the Swedes as little 
as ever ; an alliance was accordingly mada Christian was to attack 
the Swedes in their own land and so, if possible, draw them away 
from Germany. But the Swedes were more than a Toatoh for 
Chrietian both in war and diplomacy; instead of waiting for news 
from Sweden, Torstenson marohed from Silesia into Holstein and 
absolutely conquered Denmark at a blow ; onl> Gliickstadt and 
Erempen held out against him ; whilst Horn, who had been exchanged 
after the battle of Bheiufeld for Werth, devastated the islands. 

Christian, having once rained himeelf and his kingdom for the 
Protestant ascendency, did it a second time for the Catholic. The 
Emperor felt bound to do what he could for hia ally, and, whilst 
Torstenson was in Denmark, sent his army to cut off his return ; but 
be was unfortunately weakened by his change of commanders. The 
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<V»1iii*1 Infant, Goremor of the NetherUnda, died in IMl ; the 
Aichdnke Leopold wu called away from the Austrian army to 
sncceed hi"! ; and in his place as geoanliasimo the Empeior appointed 
Oallas, wboee ooodnct and sncoosaee np to this time oartainly seemed 
to wairant the nomiiiation. Unfortunately, it was offenrave to the 
two next best leaders, Piccolomini and Hatzfeld, who resigned their 
commissions and entered the service of Spain and Bavaria. With 
them app&rently G&llas's lock deserted him, for he never did anything 
groBit again ; and he was especially onfortonate in this expedition. 
It reached Holstein in the winter, and advanoed early in 1644 to 
shut np TorstensoD in Jutland. But Torstenson was too quick 
for him; he seized Bendsbu^, thereby preranting Gallas bom 
entering Denmark at all ; and then, taking the offensive, promptly 
drove him back into Lower Saxony, where, at Magdeburg, he redaoed 
him to the most wretched condition. 

The army of Gallas, worn out by imuBnal exertions, demoralised by 
constant repulses and disappointments covering the whole of the 
year 1814, was scarcely any longer worth Torstenson's oonsideratioo. 
He left the management of it to his lieutenant Eonigsmark, and 
marched off with the bulk of his army into Silesia again. Poor 
Gall&s in November made an attempt to get his forces past Eonigs- 
mark into Austria again, but be was beaten at Yutterbuck, on the 
Saxon and Brandenbu^ frontier, a few miles north of Wittenberg, 
and only scattered detachments ever reached home. 

During this time the French ondertook the conduct of the war on 
the Bhine, wisely confining their attention to that frontier, and, 
under the more cautious policy of Mazarin, keeping their forces 
within reach of Paris. Gu4briant, after his victory at Hempen early 
in 1646, found himself chiefly opposed by the Bavarian army. After 
moving and conntermoving through Franeonia, he attempted to 
penetrate the duchy of Wiirtemberg, and besieged Bothweil, bat he 
was killed in the siege, and his army, under Bontzau, after capturing 
the place, was beaten at Duttliugen by Mercy, the Bavarian general, 
with a loss of 6,000 men and all the artillery, on November 25, 1643. 
The battle of Bocroi, won by the Duke of Knghien, afterwards the great 
Cond4, over the Spaniards under Francisco de Mello, on May 19, 1643, 
had struck a fatal blow at the already deolining power of Spain, which 
far more than balanced these occasional victories. As Bantzau was 
regarded as incompetent, the Viscount of Turenne was called from 
Italy to command the French arm^ in Germany, and with Enghien 
and Grammont to consolidate the results of the battle of Bocroi 

Although the victory at Diittlingen had somewhat refreshed ^ 
spirits of the Anstrions, the condition of oSairs at the opening of 
1644 was very discouraging. The great and already famous French 
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^ner^ were on the Rhine ; G&Uas was losing arm; Eind fame in 
the onhappj expedition to Denmark ; and now another old influence 
hostile to the Hapeborg hoase all at onoe rose to life on the side of 
Hungary. Toratenson and the French diplomatists had negotiated 
an alliance with George Bagotzki, the Prince of Tranaylvanift, which 
threatened to renew the teirora of the days of Bethlen Qabor. For 
the moment Ferdinand thwarted him ; concluded a trace for twenty 
years with the Tnrks, on whose assistance Bagotski had reckoned, 
and drove hack with a handful of veterans the inroads of the Tran- 
sylvanioQ cavalry. But the evil was only put off for a time ; and the 
next year Bagotzki contributed in no small measure towards the 
imminent rain of Austria. 

Thns distracted, Ferdinand had little ohonce of assisting 'the 
Bavarians against Enghien and Tnrenne in 1644. The former 
fooght bravely as long as they could ; in Hay they besieged Freiburg 
in Breisgao, and, in spite of an attempt of Tnrenne to raise the siege, 
they took it on Jnly 28. Bat a few days after Mercy was attacked 
in his intrenched camp near the same city by the united French 
army, and- completely beaten. In the strength of this victory the 
French took Philippsburg and Mentz, Mannheim and Speyer. At 
one moment, then, Gallas'a army was perishing in Saxony ; Mercy 
escaping at full speed from Enghien, in Swabia; and the very 
existence of Anstria proper was threatened by Bagotzki. So ends 
the year 1644. 

The next year seems almost to extinguish hope. On all three 
sides Austria was beaten or helpless. Take the French first. 
Enghien left Tnrenne in oommand after the conquMt of the 
Palatinate, and Ms forces were held together with difficulty, badly 
paid and badly provisioned. He was obliged by Mercy to retin 
from Hbe vicinity of the Neckar and wut for reinforcements. These 
were brought up by Enghien in pereon, and with them he fell on 
Mercy at Ntirdlingen on Ai^pist 8, 1646. This was one of the greatest 
battles of the war ; but, unlike the first battle of Nordlingen in 1684, 
it was a great defeat of the Catholics. Mercy, after an heroic defence, 
was killed, and Turenne remained master of Franconia; a vast 
number of prisoners were taken, and BavariA permanently disabled. 

The French general, agreeable to the policy of the last year, did 
not advance any farther into Germany, but devoted himself to the 
recovery of the electorate of Treves. That dty was taken and 
restored to its Elector oa November 19. The same month that the 
battle of KSrdlingen was fought, and Bavaria, the oldest ally of the 
Emperor, paialyaed, Christian of Denmark was compelled by the 
sucoesses of Eonigsmark to renounce the imperial alliance. This 
general, after scattering the army of Oollas at Yntterbuck, had 
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retnzned to the task of hnmilutiag Denmark, Bozed all tbe aties 
of Lower Saxon;, Bremen and Verden for inataooe, where Danish 
aatbority had been so BtadiousI; estabtiBbed; be had then taken 
Ijeipeic Torgan, and Hraasen, and compelled the Elector of Baxonj 
to sue for an armistice, and then jcrined Torstenson in Hocayia. 
Chrietian'a peace with Sweden was oondoded on AngoBt 18, 1645, 
and on the moet humiliating oonditions. 

Worat of all Ferdinand's misfortunes, boweyer, now was his 
position at home ; where, withont more than the remains of an arm;, 
be la; open to tbe attacks of TorHtenmn and Eonigsmark on the 
north and Bagotzki on the east. Hia scan^ foroe, the remuna of 
Gallae's arm;, had been placed under Hatzfeld, Gallaa being dis- 
graced, and with a Bavarian contingent bad fought a battle at 
Jankow (Februar; 21, 164fi) between Tabor and Prague, in which the 
imperial arm; was quite deBtro;ed and Hatzfeld captured. The 
Tiotorions Swedes occupied all Moravia and came down on the 
Danube above Vienna. Ferdinand rushed back from Pr^ne to 
defend Vienna, but found the enem; in pcMHeBsbn of the approaebee : 
he had to go to Batisbon, the Empreaa and the ooort fled to Giiitz, 
and a si«^ of Vienna was imminent. Bagotzki waa now over- 
mnning Hungary (Ma;), and, b; contributing large reinforcementa 
to Torstenson, enabling tbe Swedes to make the most effectual use of 
ihtax veteran foroes. 

All things looking ao hopelesB, it is some^rtiat astonishing to find 
bow ver; eaail; the tebles were tamed. Ferdinand did anything but 
despair. Fortunatel; he bad time to collect, under the Archduke 
Leopold and Oallas, foroes enough to keep tbe Swedes north of the 
Danube. On Ma; 20 he recovers the bridge at Vienna. He patched 
npapeace with Bagotzki (Jul; 26, 1645), who was alread; tired of bis 
allies and read; to pla; the part of Bethlen Gabor. Thus relieved 
from fear of Turke and Tranaylvanians, Ferdinand \ras able to lev; 
a considerable force in Hungar; ; with this he relieved Bavaria ; and 
was actually able to take the offensive against Torstonson, who had 
been besieging Brunn when he might have taken Vienna. Torstenson 
retired before the Archduke, and, after passing into Bohemia, was 
obl^ed by illness to resign bis command (December 4) in the ooune 
of tbe winter to Wrangel, whom we have seen alread; commanding 
with Baner in Mecklenburg and Pomerania. 

This extraordinary effort of Anstria, seeming to be tn ext r e mit, 
oppreaeed on ever; side, ia certainl; one of the most curious effeeta 
of the war. Unlike her condition in 1618, when, ^though for a 
moment powerless, her resources were unexhausted and her allies 
treeh, she was now impoverished, depopulated, weakened in evei; 
respect, and saw her allies either ruined for her sake, like Bsvuia 
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and Denmark, or preparing to desert her. No donbt the illneflB of 
Torstenson helped to save her; bnt Torstenson was alvay^ an 
invalid, and yeb in spite ofhia infirmities had exhibited a power and 
enei^ dnring the last two years in no vise inferior to what Oas- 
tavuB and Bernard had shown before him. Next to this we must 
place the exhaustion of the powers of the other oombatanta ; for, 
althongh France was in the field and strong, her purpose was now 
not so mnoh to drive the Hapsbnrga to despair oa to seoare the 
frontier of the Rhine for herself and to compact her oonqnests ; and 
is the interior of Germany the long war and disorganisation con- 
sequent apon it had prodocsd their natural efFeots. 

It was not that the Thirty Years' War was an especially bloody 
one ; its armies were never very large ; the largest of them would 
scarcely be called an army at the present day or in the nomenclature 
of nineteenth-century warfare ; and often they were very small The 
battles were fought br more by tactics and skill of handling than by 
numbers. Yet the result of what was now twenty-seven years' 
disturbance of every relation of society had had its natural effeota. 
The land, where it was not thinned of its inhaUtants, was overrun 
and devastated by the mercenaries who fought on both sides and 
plundered alike friend and foe. On the side of Hungary, which 
since the death of Bethlen Oabor had enjoyed comparative peace, 
matters were not quite so bad : sad Ferdinand was able thus, as his 
successors have so often done, to use Hungary for the salvation 
of Austria. 

I think we may say that in this lecture we have imitated 
Ferdinand's ezwnple. We have cut through an enormous mass of 
afflicting details and at last begin to see daylight. The back of the 
work is fairly broken ; and we may, fully recognising that we are not 
out of the wood, reckon on finishing the fighting part of the war 
in another lecture. If we can do this we may yet redeem our 
promise of getting a glimpse at least of the political aepeote of the 
period, and of the contemporaneous condition of the other States 
which have a history of their own outside and independent of this 
great and engrossing struggle. 



LECTURE X 

THS OIiOBIKO 808KEB OF THE WAB, 1646-1648 

Wb have brought down our survey now to the end of 1646. We 
remember that peace negotiations have been going on at Munster and 
Osnabrfick for severs! years ; that the Emperor has gradually lost 
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some of the moat important allies that he made by the treat; of 
Prague — the Elector of Brandenburg, already long intrigoing 
against him, and John George of Saxony and Christian of Denmark 
compelled by the anocessea of TorstenBon and Eonigsmark to make 
separate treaties of peaoe ; that the last ally of any importance left 
to the Emperor is Maximilian of Bavaria ; that Wrangel has joat 
soooeeded TorstemoD in command of the Swedes, and that Tnrrame 
is the general to whom France now confides her interests in the 
protracted struggle; that the Archduke Leopold and Gallas are 
agun at the head of the imperial armies ; that Wrangel and the 
Swedes are wintering in Bohemia, Leopold and the imperialists 
watching them on the Danube. 

Fortonately for ns, the oampugn of 1646 is an intelligible one. 
Wrangel's design is to join the French sear If entz, and then oonoert 
action with Turenne. Hie own army is diminished and worn ont 
with the fatignes of the last year, whilst the imperial one is bdng 
rapidly cecruited. It is necessary for his own preservation to efEect a 
nnion with the French. The Archduke's purpose is to iRVvent the 
junction and to take the two foes separately. Aooordingly, very 
early in the year, Wrangel left Bohemia and proceeded through 
Ueissen in the direction of Wratphalia to meet ESnigsmark first, 
then to descend to Bacharach, where Turenne was expected to cross 
the Rhine. After occupying Hoxter on April 24, and Faderbom 
on May 6, he effected at Wetzlar the junction with Eonigsmark, who 
had ^so entered Westphalia, taking Lemgo and some other towns, 
and thence he turned south into Hesse, where the Archduke was 
waiting to intercept him on the way to Bacharach. 

Tl^ Swedes were not strong enough to risk a battle ; they accord- 
ingly took up their position at Amoneburg and waited for news. 
The Archduke posted himself with his army in the neighbourhood of 
Wetzlar. Turenne, however, seeing that a junction with the Swedes 
from the side of Mentz would be impracticable, had crossed the 
Bhine at Wesel, north of Cologne, and was marching round into 
Hesse from the north. The move was successful, and the junction 
was at last efieoted at Giessen on July 81. It was now the turn 
of the imperialists to avoid a battle : tiiey withdrew to Hmenstadt, 
and let the joint armies pass southwards. 

The allies now descended on the Main, took ABchaSenbn:^, 
ravaged Franconia and Eastern Swabia, crossed the Lech at Bain 
September 11, and entered Bavaria, besieging Augshnrg and taking 
everything else by the way. The Archduke, who was equal on this 
occasion to his reputation, saw that no time was to be lost. He cut 
across from Hesse to the Upper Palatinate in order to save Batisbon. 
This he succeeded in doing, aided partly by the reluctance of the 
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French to depart too ar from the Bhioe ; he also raised the siege of 
Aagsbnrg on Octoher 12. The disagreement between Wrangel and 
Tnienne as to further operations , soon ofterwudB closed the 
campaign, earlier than n mml. 

Wrangel wintered in Swahia. The imperial army spent the rest 
of the year in recovering the placee in Bohemia, Bileaia, and Moravia 
which Torstenson had occupied in 1S45 ; in sjate of Wittenberg, the 
lieutenant of Wrangel, who was sent with a strong detuhment to 
prevent them. During this year Enghien w« employed in the 
Netherlands, where he took Dunkirk on Angost 10. The war in 
Spain and Tuscany was leas favourable to the French than bef(»e. 
In August this year the Emperor had his eldest son Ferdinand 
crowned at Prague king of Bohemia. 

The year 1647 opens with some new and important events : the 
first and most serious to the Emperor being the defection of his uncle 
Maximilian of Bavaria. We have had a good deal to eay about 
Maximilian already ; we have giv«n him, I think, always his just 
credit as an able, sincere, moderate, and honest, though to a great 
extent a mistaken man. We have seen how he re|R«seatB the 
religious element on the Catholic aide, in contrast to the dynastic 
element, which was ho largely mixed with the religious in the 
Austrian family. He was the head of the League ; never a thorough- 
going imperialist, tfaoronghly German, as well aa faithfully Catholio. 
He hod, in spite of the divergenoe of opinion, adhered steadily to 
Ferdinand II. Evw when in 1681 he had set himself to obttun the 
diBmissal of Wallenstein, and so laid Germany open to Gustavns 
Adolphns, it was not that he was led by treachery towards Austria, 
but because be feared the subjugation of Germany ; and he did his 
best to supply, where it could be euppUtd, the place of WoUeoetein. 
He had made great eaorifices on the Catholic side, had seen his 
oapiial in the hands of the Swedes and his country three of four 
times ravaged. He also stood to win largely if the imperial side 
should be victorions; the confirmation of the transfer of the 
electoral dignity and the territory of the Upper Polatinato was what 
he looked for as but a portion of his due. This being bo, we may be 
sure that nothing hut weariness and despair compelled him to enter 
into terms with the French, as he did in January 1617. 

The n^^tiadoDS for peace went on for two montha, said it was 
agreed upon at Ulm in March. By this pacification, Maximilian 
recovered Bain, Donauwerth, and some other important places ; 
surrendered to the Swedes Ueberlingen and Memmingen in Swabia, 
and to the French several important towns in the Wurtemberg and 
Baden countries ; he also bound himself to recall his troops from 
the imperial service. This defection was a very serious blow to 
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Ferdinand, who oould not afford to diBpeoae with hie last ally or with 
his best soldiers ; and he had other losses at the same time. 
Qallas, who was his most experienced general, died at Vienna in 
April, and the Arohdnke Leopold, his brother and best adviser, was 
snmmonad to take the goyemorship of the Netherlands and nve the 
Spanish inheritance there from the attacks of Cond6. Ferdinand 
sapplied as well as he ooald the plaoe of Gallas by the appointmeiit 
of Uelander, a Hessian convert, a Galvinist by religion ; and himselt 
prepared to take an active part in the coming campaign. 

This year the war begins earlier than osnaL Wrangel, after 
wintering in Swabia, began to take the towns that were still held by 
imperial garriBons ; and Torenne in March began to ravage Wnrtem- 
berg. The pacifioation of Ulm only saved, ot oonrse, the placea that 
were claimed by Bavaria ; and both generals, without transgreesing 
that agreement, fonnd abondacoe of employment. Tnrenne took 
Tubingen, then marched north tai took AsohafFenborg and Hoch- 
etadt ; next he approached Uentz and pnt the dty to ransom. The 
Elector, who alone of the thr«tf was now on the Emperor's aide — 
Trdves being thorooghly French and Cologne inoladed in the 
Bavarian pacification — paid nn enonnons enm to save the town. 
Torenne next attacked Darmstadt. The Landgrave was driven on 
both aides: on one by Tnrenne, at Darmstadt; on the other by 
Wrangel at Schweinfnri He also bad to give in, when he bad no 
more chance of resisting. 

By this time, however, the Emperor was ready for action. The 
loss of the Bavarian soldiery he replaced as well as he oonid by large 
levies of recruits whom he trained himself. Unfortunately, in 
attempting to retain the services of the Bavarians contrary to their 
master's obligations, he further offended Manimilian ; bnt the diffi- 
cult; on that score was only a short one, for Maximilian found his 
new patrons altogether onmanageable. The Emperor took the field 
in Jiily. Then Wrangel, having taken Schweinfurt, was besieging 
Egra. The Emperor did what he oould to save it, bnt it was taken 
on July 7, almost in his sight, he being posted at Falkenan. Attex 
the capture he marched to attack the Swedes ; bnt Wrangel by a 
hasty move surprised him, and he had to fiy for his life, the sentinels 
who were on guard before his tent being taken prisoners. As soon, 
however, as the force was rallied, he made head with some snooess 
against them, and fought two or three small battles with his ancient 
good fortune. 

It may be questioned how long he could have maintained the 
struggle alone. Just at this moment Maximilian returned to his 
side. The demands of the French and the Swedes had proved too 
much for him. Not content with the terms, soaroely less than 
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igBomiiiiotis, of the treaty of Ulm, they demanded of him the 
Bnmikler of his claims on the Upper Palatinate, and this he deter- 
mined to resist. He proposed a recondliatioa with Ferdinand : he 
was to have the electorate and hia endowment in the Palatine 
inheritance secured to him, and he would return to his old party. 
The i^reement was not long in transactioD ; on September 7 it was 
signed at Mnnich, and Wrangel retired before the united armies into 
the north of Germany. He there occupied the bishoprics of Halber- 
stadt, Minden, and Hildeeheim, and quartered for the winter in 
Brunswick. Melander followed him as far as Heeae and occupied 
Marpni^; but the Swedes were strong enough to leave the land- 
graviate of Caeael in the hands of its proper owners, E&nigsmark 
being detached to the aadatance of the LandgraTine. 

Thia year Ferdinand obtained for his son the suoeeesion to 
Hungary; he was crowned as Ferdinand IV. on June 16. The 
Archduke Leopold was successful in the Netherlands, reooveriog Ar- 
mentiires in May and Landredes in July, against Marshal Gassion. 
Gassion was MQed at Lenz on September 27, and his death, neoeesi- 
tating the reoaU of Turenne from Franoonia just at the same time 
that Maximilian changed sides, oontributed to shorten the campaign 
in Germany. In Spain the Prince of Cond^ found himself unable to 
pass Lerido, the usual limit of French conquest ; and in Italy the 
revolution at Naples, port of the programme of which was to pUce 
the Duke of Guise on the throne, turned out a fiasco. 

And thus we come at last to 1648, and the war seems no nearer 
its end than at any given point in the last eleven years. All 
parties very much weakened, but by this time so much oocustomed 
to wu that it is more trouble to give it up than to continue it ; none, 
moreover, really satisfied with a&irs as they are ; no one having 
succeeded in getting what be wanted when he began ; all having 
suffered so much that none cared to avoid suffering a little more ; 
all having seen so many changes that it seemed no great exercise 
of patience to await another turn of the wheeL Spain and the 
United Provinces were, however, anxious, for peace with one 
another : ' war between them had been going on, with but a twelve 
years' truce, ever since the revolt after Alva's administration, 
above seventy years ; and peace was arranged between them on 
January 80, 1648. But this peace promised rather to be a help 
towards the continuance of war in Germany, as the Dutch armies 
and treasure, liberated from their constant employment in defence of 
their liberties, might naturally be expected to become a serious 
obstacle to French plans with regard to the north-east frontier. 
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Exiiaosted, however, as all parties aiG, the yew 1648 is fall of 
incident. The Thirty Yean' War, we may say, is game to the tost ; 
fighting goes on until after the peace ia signed, and by a dngalkr 
coinoidenoe the straggle ends where it b^wo, within tii% w&Ua of 
Prague, thirty years before. We left Wrangel wintering in Brans- 
wiok. Early in the spring he marohes soath: he must have 
marched sonth so often that we wonder how he ever found a new 
place to march to. This time he comee down, as he had done in 
1646, upon the Uain, takes Windsheim on March 2, and joins 
Tnrenne. The imperialiste awaited them on the Danube between 
Nenbnrg and Ingolstadt ; bnt they were obliged to retire as the 
Swedes advanced, and to f&ll back upon Augabnrg. On the march 
Eoni^mark and Wrangel fell upon Melander at Zusmarshansen 
and defeated him. He himself was killed. The army was saved 
by MonteouCTili and Duke Ulric of Wurtemberg. The battle 
of Znsmarshaiisea was fought on May 17. After Uie victory the 
allies crossed he Iiech into Bavaria, drove the imperialists across the 
Isar and the Iim, and ravaged the ooontry cmelly. Piccolomini, 
however, speedily redressed the balance ; collected tiie remuns of the 
army, and beat the Swedes at Daohan on September 16. They tbec 
retired into Swabia, Tnrenne towards the Palatinate. 

Whilst these things were doing, E&nigsmark was exeonting the 
briUiant move that gives distinetaeaB and memorability to the last 
year of the war. He was moving on Prague : not with a large force, 
bnt with one formed of the veterans who had learned speed and 
BQCoess under Gnstavns, Bernard, Baner, Torstenson, and Wrangel. 
Whilst Wrangel was approaching the Dannbe Ednigsmark turned 
through the Upper Palatinate into Bohemia, and, although he took 
plaoee enough on hia way to make retreat possible if it were necessary, 
he arrived at .Prague on July 16. At Pngue there was, as uanal, suffi- 
dent political disaffection to make his arrival welcome to at least one 
pariy. Ernest Odowalaki was the person whose overtnreshadiiidaoed 
Eonigsmark to make the attempt ; he had met him at Bakonits and 
undertook to act as gnide. In the night Odowalski led the attack on 
the walls of the little town in which the arsenal and citadel were. 
As the arrival of the Swedes was entirely unexpected, for Ednigsmark 
had given out that Pilsen was the object of hie attack, intending to 
put the garrison of Prague off their guard, the victory was won with 
little bloodshed. The bridge between the Little Town and Old 
Prague was seized and one tower on the further side was also 
secured, but the foroe within the city was too large for Ednigsmark 
to attack, and for the time he satisfied himself with the possession 
of the citadel and arsenaL 

The defence of Old Prague was conducted by Count Colloredo, 
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the govemoi, who had escaped across the river dining the night 
attack. He mastered the troops, drilled the oitizeiis, brought in 
additional troops, and made Uie best use he could of the httle 
artillery that he had. 

Wittraiberg arrived early in Angnst to help the besi^ers ; and he 
undertook the attack on the New Town of Prague from the Ziskaberg ; 
bnt as he was not much better supplied with artillery than the 
defenders, he-postponed his attack until Charles Gostavus, the Palatine 
of Denzponts, nephew of Onstavus Adolphns and generalissimo of 
the Swedish army, should arrive to help him. Charles Gustavus 
brought with him an army of 10,000 men ; but the more brisk the 
asBaolt, the more brilliant the resistaiioe. Conti, the engineer of 
the imperialists, mantled to foil every attempt of the Swedes to 
avail themeelves of the breaches which their cannon made in the wall. 
At last, after a long series of failures, Charles Gustavus determined to 
take the plaoe by storm. Pour thousand man entend a huge breach 
made and kept clear by the Swedish guns ; when a mine was sprung 
by which 600 of them perished. The garrison ohose this moment 
for attack, and the aeaailants were terribly mauled. After five hours' 
fighting they etFeoted their retreat Charles Gustavus soon after 
gave up the siege ; and on October 26, the day after he drew off his 
forces, the news arrived of the signing of the terms of the peace of 
■Weatphaha.' 

Thus suddenly, in the midst of a war which promised to all 
appearance to go on as long as it had done already, peace came : not 
the least startling of the phenomena of the struggle. The parties to 
the peace had been negotiating for at least five years, and, if they had 
chosen, might, so far as the balance of successes affected the matter. 
have made peace on much the same terms as those on which they 
did it at last, at any point of the negotiations. It is therefore 
unnecessary to look in the immediate circumstanoea of the war for 
the causes of its closing at this particular time. The generals had 
got into a habit of fighting which made war easier than peace ; the 
diplomatists had got tired of arguing, and at last agreed to a settle- 
ment that did not exactly satisfy any single party to the war. 

We must now turn Inok and mark the principal dates connected 
with these negotiations. The proposals for peace began to be mooted 
as early as the year 1686, when Christian of Denmark offered 
himself as negotiator between Sweden and the Emperor, and Pope 
Urban VDI. offered to act as mediator between France and Spain. 
The seat of the King of Denmark's n^otiations was, as we have seen, 
Hamburg ; that of the Pope's was Coh>gne. 

t July 13, and had won the 
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fiat it was several years before even the preliminaries of the 
transaotioDS oould be a^^reed upon. Neither of the great partiee was 
really osxiona for peace. In 1688 the arrangements for safe-oondoot 
of the ambassadors, and even the choice of the place of meeting, were 
yet undetermined. The French and Swedes annually renewed thur 
alliance and agreed neither to make peace withont the other ; the 
machinery of the double mediation was thus rendered useless. The 
constant shifting of the ohief German powws left the world in donbt 
aa to vhich of the two principal parties they belonged to, and by which 
their interests were to be provided for. The princes in the assembly 
of Noiemberg in 1640 were nnable to settle amongst themselves their 
diffareoces in such a way as to give the faintest hope of an agreement 
The Diet held at BatisboQ the same year was equally undecided: it was 
only in its adjourned meeting in 1611 that the Emperor was compelled 
to consent to the ohoioe of Miinster and Osnabriick as the places 
of meeting, and not until Christmas Day 1641 that the preliminaries 
were signed. 

These preliminaries were not what is understood by the term in 
modem diplomacy, in which it means some statement of the general 
principles, if not also a project of the details of the peace which is to 
follow ; but simply the necessary steps for holding the congresses in 
which both the principles and details of the pacification will have to 
be debated ab initio. These preliminaries then consisted of little 
more than a provision that Osnabriick and Miinster should be the 
places : Miinster for the negotiations between France, Spain, the 
Gatholio princes, and the Empire; Osnabruck for those between 
Sweden, the Protestant princes, and the Empire ; the securing of the 
neutrality of the two cities during the progress of negotiatioas ; and 
the arrangement for free intercourse and common dehberation, so 
that the pacification when complete might be embraced in a single 
treaty, 

The day of meeting was to be Haroh 26, 1648. Although the 
Emperor had consented, or had been compelled by the Diet to 
authorise his envoys to assent, to these terms, he did not like them 
and tried to evade them ; this attempt causing a still further delay. 
It was not in his mind to stay his hand until he had punished 
Sweden and got the recalcitrant princes at his mercy. It was his 
policy to make peace with France and to isolate Sweden ; or if that 
could not be done, to make peace with Sweden and to isolate France. 
This object was defeated by the article that determined that there 
should be but one treaty : accordingly he disavowed his ambassador, 
applied at Hamburg, where the preliminaries had been signed, for 
a revision of them, and showed every symptom of an intention to 
break up the transaction. However, the great defeat of the Archduke 
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and Pieoolotnini at Bnitenfetd io November 1642 brought him to 
a better hudcL On April 28, 1S48, the preliminarieB were at last 
ntified, uid the meeting oalled for June 11 in the same year. In 
the oonne of Julj the imperial repreaentativeG arrived at Miinater ; 
the French did not appear until March 19, 1644, delayed by the 
Ahangee which took place in the French government after the deaths 
of Biohelien and Ijoaia XIII. 

Daring the whole of these seven or eight years daring which the 
subject was broached, there are, if possible, three distinct sets of 
negotiations to be followed : thoee between the parties to the peace 
which I have been tracing ; those between France, Sweden, and thdc 
partiaana in Germany ; and those between the Emperor and the 
prinoee with whom he was trying to eome to an agreement pre- 
paratory to the general peace. No memory is capable of ooataining 
the dates and other minatin of these dealings, nor have I attempted 
to noto the greater part of tbem. Of the negotiations of France we 
may take the bargaining with Bernard of Weimar for Alsace aa a 
specimen, and of those of Germany the negotiations by which one 
after another the Lnthenvn States wen brought to acquiesce in the 
peace of Pi^ue, or in which the Emperor tried to satisfy the Dukes of 
Brunswick for the poaseedon of Wolfenbuttel or the bishopric of 
Hildesheim, or declared the terms on which he would listen to inter- 
cession for the Palatine family, a general amnesty to offenders, or the 
relaxation of the Ediot of Bestitution and such like. These must 
not be left unnoticed, beoaose, in reading the authorities, they are apt 
to come in confusedly and as if they were a part of the preliminaries 
(or the genraal pacification, with which they were not really in any 
direct way connected. We put them, then, altogether on one side ; 
let the man who can remember them all and put them in their places 
do so ; they have their true importance in local and personal Ustory 
only. 

An exception most be made, however, in behalf of an assembly 
held under imperial auspices at Frankfort in 1648 and 1644, in which 
it was attempted to determine the status of the smaller German 
states daring the congreaa. Of course the Emperor claimed to 
represent the Empire ; of coaree also the Protestant states 
were well aware of what their fate must be if the Emperor were 
entrusted with their interests as against the Swedes and French. 
The electors might treat as parties to the peace, but how about the 
princes who were not electors ? Were they to be left out altogether, 
or to be represented severally ; if not severally, ooold they be repr^ 
sented ouiriatim, with a joint vote, as they were sometimes in the 
assembhee of the Diet? In January 1646 the Emperor at last 
oonsented tint the princes should be represented 'ad formam 
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ooUflgii,' but only as QoanseUon and adviBers, not as priiuspilB in 
the tieaty. Thia difQcolty arose again as aoon as the oongiess met. 

Bnt in the meantimfl other diffienltieB arose. In 1&48 the King 
of Denmuk, one of the mediators, had thrown himself on the 
imperial mds, and had hia country ravaged, and been reduced to soe 
for peace on condition of sturendaring Uu^e portions of his dominions 
to Sweden. When on June 11, lG4fi, the oongioss actually met, 
this qn&rrel was yet undecided, and only on August 18, 1646, by the 
peace of Bromsbro was he admitted to terms. 

On Jnne 11, then, the congress began its business. At Osna- 
briick the imperial envoys were M*T^^n^li^T^ of Trautmannsdorf, 
Maximilian of Lamberg, and John von Crane. The Swedish were 
Oxenstiem himself and another Swedish lawyer. At Miinstar the 
imperial cepresentatiTee were, besides TTautmannsdorf, who went 
between both places, Connt John of Nassau and Isaac Volmar : all 
three converts from Lntheraniam. The French plenipotentiaries at 
Uiinater were the Duke of Longaeville, the Connt d'Avaox, and Abel 
Servien. The mediation was really transacted by the lepnblio of 
Venice, which was represented by Aloysio Contarini. The Eing of 
Denmark had disqualified himself by going to war, and the Pope 
disavowed any connexion with the treaty as soon as he knew what 
the terms were likely to be. The ambfusadors of Borne were, how- 
ever, constantly present, first Ghinetti, then Maohiavelli, Boaetti, 
and Chigi, who became himself Pope in 1655 as Alexander VII. 
Pope Urban VIIL, who had lived through nearly all the war, died 
in 1844. The interests of the League were managed by Sohdnbom, 
bishop of Wiirzbnrg ; those of the Protestants who refused to be 
represented by the Elector of Baxony, by WoUgang Conrad von 
Thumbshim, the ambassador of the Duke of Saxe-Altenboj^ 
assisted by the envoys of Celle, Brunswick, and Uagdeburg. 

The first thing to be done was to present the propodtiona of the 
powers ; and Mylonius, the Swedish envoy, presented his proposi- 
tion on June 11, with the approval of France. Sweden demanded 
Pomerania notwithstanding the claims of Brandenburg, and, besides, 
three bishoprics in Westphalia and two in Lower Saxony. France 
demanded the absolnte cession of the territories of Metz, Verdnn, 
and Toul, the three bishoprics that had been stolen nearly a oentury 
ago by Henry U., as defender of the libertiea of Germany ; Alsaoe 
also, and Lorraine ; and the conquests which had been made in 
Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands. The ambassadors of Spain were 
overbearing, those of the Emperor temporising. The Catholic and 
Protestant States of Germany made proposals diametrically opposed 
to one another : especially as touching the futnre of the ^latinate- 
The Pope himself was of opinion that the I^Unate must be 
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nstond, although in & Bonuui Catholio family i but Uazimilian of 
BftTatia, the steadieat Gatholio ia Gemuny, woold thus have to 
fo^o th« reward of all his laboon and the oompensation for his 
suflerings. On all sidee there was holding back, dc the aagertion of 
daims so large that the yerj statement of them was Boffioient to 
show that they were eithec . inainoerely pat forward or were an 
abeolatfl prohibition of peaoe. 

The first proposition of the Swedes, touching the integrity of 
the Empire, raised the ^neetion how the several states were to 
take part in the negotiations : and upon this the Catholic princes 
differed of oourse from the Protestant, and the ProtestantB difiered 
not less among themselves. When this was at last adjnsted, the 
assemblies at Osnabriiok and Monster were fomtd to have adopted a 
variety of role about admission of the representatives of the statee, 
and that occasioned still further delay ; then the ambassadors of the 
Electors insisted on being called ' exoellenoy ; ' and eo on. 

At hut, on Deoember 11, the Protestants exhibited th^ grava- 
mina, and on January 90, 1646, the Catholics handed in theirs. 
The discnsaion of these oocnpied the congresses for two years; 
dating which, as we saw in the first half of the lecture, some of the 
most startling revnlffloas and viciBsitudee of fortone took place : the 
change of attitude ou the part of Bavaria, and the rapid decline of 
Spanish arms being the most notable, Spain, from being the most 
opposed to a paoifioation, now became most anxious to complete one ; 
and although, when the peace of Westphalia was drawn ap, Spain 
refosed to join or even recognise the provisions of it, her real anxiety 
for such peace as might be had was shown by the treaty with 
Holland, which was oondnded on January 80, 1648, at Hiinster. 
The good example was followed by the other powers; the time 
spent on the discussion of claims was found to be not wholly wasted. 
The Osnabriidc negotiations closed first, and, having been sab- 
mltted to the authorities of Miinster, the treaty was signed on 
August 6, 1648. The Uiinster Congreas continued for a month 
later, a good deal of discusaioo being held on the point whether the 
King of Franoe as ruler of Alsace ehonld be allowed a place among 
the eststee of the Empire. When that point was decided in a way 
that made sure of a resumption of the dispute on a future occasion, 
the troBity of Uimster also was signed, on September 8 ; the formal 
signatures of the plenipotentiaries were attached to the two docu- 
ments on October 24, and the peace was proclaimed, with great 
blowing of trumpets, firing of cannon, and beating of drums, on 
the foUowing day at both Miinster and Osnabriick. The same day 
the plenipotentiary of Burgundy — that is to say, the Spanish am- 
bassiidoi — protested solsmnly against the treaty of Miinster ; as 
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Ohigi, the Papal Nancio, did the day before agaiost the peace of 
Oanabrnok : a protest pretimisat; to the deolaratioii of the nolli^ 
of the two issoed b; Pope Innooeot X. in December. The ntifiea- 
tioDB were exchanged in February 1649; bnt the Swedes wen 
disinclined to leave Germany until all the provisions of the treaty of 
OBoabriiek had been rigidly oacried oat 

To arrange the execution of the spedal terms, & new oonfezenoe 
was opffiied at Noiemberg, in which Sweden was represented by 
Wrangel, and the Emperor by FicoolominL Thia began to sit in 
Uay 1649, and oontinoed its sessions ontil June 1660, issning ita 
r o o oa s oo for the removal of the imperial and Bavarian garrisons 
from the towns occupied in the body of Germany in September 
1649, and for tim dismissal of the Swedes in June 1660. This done, 
the Emperor declared all persons who should attempt anything 
contrary to the peace to be under the ban of the Empire, a sentence 
which was actually issued against Bremen in 1652 for a breach of 
one cd tl^ provisions of the treaties. 

I shall reserve to another lecture a review of the terms of the 
two treaties, and soch general reflexions ss I may have to make on 
the war itself. I cannot say that I regret, for my put, the taot that 
this course of lectures has not answoed exactly to the title I gave 
it when I first planned it ; and that, whilst we have given a good 
deal of attention to the drum and trmnpet part of the story we have 
been obliged rather to cat short the political oommentuy. I am 
not sorry for this, because on the whole I think that the way in 
which we have worked through the details will have been more 
useful to you than any general views set forth and accepted without 
adequate knowledge. Bat if any of you thinks otherwise, and that 
we had better have stuck to the politii»l aspects of the Thirty Years' 
War, I will try to satisfy him in the next two lectures. 
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TWO LECTURES 8UPPLEMENTABY TO THE 
COURSE ON THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR 

LECTUEE I 

fiUBTHT OF THB BBIQHS O? LOUIS XIH. AND PHILIP IV. 

In the present laotare I propose, b^ way of supplement to the cotirM, 
to nm M briefly as possible throngh the reigns of Lonis XIH. iud 
Philip IV. 80 fu sa they are contemporaneous with the Thirfy 
Years' War, and point ont in them the principal facts that have 
a bearing on the progress of that war. Very many of these we have 
disouBsed already, but it is neoesBary just to remind ourselves of their 
natnzal sequence and of th^ relataons to other aapeota of the higtory 
besides the great war, in order to see how it was that at one moment 
France held back and at another maintained the burden of the whole, 
(» at another forced on the combatants without being herself able to 
take part in the fighting work. 

Louis Xm. came to the throne of his father when a ohild, and 
he never so far outgrew the habits of his minority as to originate 
anything like national policy or to be his own minister. He was 
brave and just and goodnatured ; but idle and devoid of moral 
ooarage, always swayed by favourites or by ministers who felt them- 
selves strong enongh -to be independent of his favour. His rcdgn 
falls into three epochs : the minority, the ministry of the Duke de 
Luynes, and the ministry of Cardinal Richelieu. The first lasted 
from 1609 to 1617 ; the second from 1617 to 1621 ; and the third 
from 1621 to 1642. Lonis survived his master for six months only. 
The remaining years of the war saw Mazarin the prime minister of 
France. 

As for the first of these three periods, as it falls outside our 
present subject, I shall not say much : but this much is necessary. 
Marie de M6diois, undertaking the regency, found that it was quite 
impossible for hei to attempt to carry out the policy which had 
tasked to the utmost the power of Henry IV. His three great 
designs were first the humiliation of Spain and Austria ; secondly, 
the keeping of the Protestants and Gatfaolios of France in peaoa 
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together ; and thirdly, the seooring of hia podtioii as King agtunet 
the anarchical tendencies of the feudal or princely party, which had 
by more than one conspiracy contrived his overthrow, plotted with 
his enemies regardless of the claims of either religion or patriotism, 
and presented the most formidable obstacle to the oaiear of adminis- 
trative reform which under the infioenoe of Solly he hod originatedi 
and withoat which he saw the position that he coveted and had partly 
earned for France would be untenable. Marie de M^diois oonld not 
attempt to carry oat the three lines of policy together ; bar great 
object most be to preserve the roy»l power tor her son, and tor this 
purpose to seoure peace abroad as affording the beet obanoe of 
quietness at home. 

So, as soon aa Henry was cold in fais grave, the French army was 
reoalled from Gemumy, and a close alliance with Spain set on foot, 
and this was cemented in 1612 by a doable mairriage. Louis XHL 
was betrothed to Anne of Austria, the daughter of Philip HL, and 
his son, afterwards Philip IV., to Elizabeth or Isabella, Louis's 
sister. The other two branches of policy aooa afforded work enough 
to the Queen Mother. The Protestants and the prinoee united to 
give trouble. The princes rose in indignation against Conoini, the 
Queen's Italian minister ; the Protestants required further guarantees 
and a greater independence in the administration of their own a&ir& 
At first the prinoes were bribed to submission. Cond^ in 1610^ 
received a pension of 200,000 franea. But their appetite grew by 
being indulged, and in 1611 a large party of them, comprising men 
of both religions, at the instigation of the Duke of Bouillon, a 
Protestant, withdrew from court and demanded the convocation of 
the States General. 

The States General asaembled for the last time before the great 
Bevolution. They proved more inclined to the King than to the 
party of the nobles. The prince of Cond4, in 1616, showed 
symptoms of rebelling and was disgraced. In 1616, just after 
concluding a treaty on equal terms with the Eing, he was arrested, 
and his friends prepared for war. But, before the war was well 
begun, the fall of Conoini pot on end to one of the chief ostensible 
grounds of complaint. Louis and his oompoaion de Luynee had 
conspired against the minister, and his arrest issued in his death. 
The power thus wrested from the Queen Mother was wielded by 
Louis and Luynes ; but they had neither of them genius to devise a 
better policy than that which he had carried out, and which indeed 
was the only one possible to such weak hands. 

In 1616, the year of the outbreak of the Bohemian strug^e^ 
Luynes was the nUw of France. He, in 1619, released OondS and 
by his advice put down the rising of the nobili^ which his own 
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Bndden exaltation had provoked, and a short period (^ qoiet followed. 
Bat a straggle with the FroteBtants, who had acted coatrar; to the 
royal prohibition in assemblijig at Bochelle, followed : provoked, it 
was believed, by the Papal Nonoio, and eonneoted in some obsonie 
way with a design to restore the sapremacy of the Queen Mother. 
Loois and his minister marched into the soath, overthrew the 
religions liberty and the oonstitatioa foooded upon it of the B^amese, 
and drove the whole Protestant party to desperstiot). In this war 
de Laynes died of a fever at Montaaban. The following year, the 
most influential of their nobles were bribed to conversion, and the 
King b^an a seriee of counter-reformation measures on the German 
plan ; forbidding religious services and flooding the land with 
Capuchin missionaries. 

Daring this little time Uarie de U6diciB recovered some ioflaence 
with her son ; and by her introdoction Biohelien, already bishop of 
Lu^im and a cardinal, made bis way into the authoritative and con- 
fidential place that de Iiaynes had occupied. Bicbelieu became a 
member of the royal council April 1824 ; and immediately unfolded 
his plan for reviving the political programme of Henry IV. humilia- 
ting the Hapeborgs, demolishing the nobility, and reducing the 
Protestant imperium tn imperio to a nuUity. Up to this time 
dearly there was no likelihood of France being able to take part in a 
religions war, although both before and after, nnder comparatively 
strong princes, she might be found persecuting at home what she 
was nor taring abroad. 

Biohelieu's first move, in accordance with the treaty made by 
Louis in January 1628 with Savoy and Venice, was to compel the 
Papal garrison which had in the imperial and Spanish interest 
ooca|ded the Valtelline to retire, and restore the ooontry to the 
Qrisons. The Hi^enot rising nnder Sonbiae in 1625 prevented 
any overt action on behalf of the German princes who were in arms 
against Ferdinand ; but the marriage of Charles I. of England with 
the Priaoees Henrietta Maria detached the English interest from the 
Spanish side and led the way to what would have been, but for 
Charles's own troubles, a united action against the Empire. Un- 
happily for all parties, England next undertook the support of the 
Huguenots at La Bochelle, drawing down on it especially the 
vengeance which it was powerless to avert, and preventing any con- 
cert in favour of the Elector Palatine until his chances were quite 
gone. In 16128 Bochelle was taken, and Richelieu showed that he 
■ had no intention of sparing any of his enemies, religious or political, 
who feU into hie bands. This religious struggle, which lasted from 
1625 to 1626, coincides nearly in time with the ill-fated attempt of 
Christian of Demnark to undertake the religions emancipation of 
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Oemunj. In 1629 Lonis TTTTT uw the HngosnotB eom^tely 
humbled, and Ferdimnd H. saw hiinseU by WaUenstem's aid 
anprame over both Prmoee and Frotestante. 

In 1680 Bicheliflu had made up hia mind, if the snooessea of 
OnstavnB Adolphns should answer in an; way to his pntcmsionB, to 
nee him aa an instrument for the darling designs of Fnnce. As 
soon as he saw him in possession of Pommmnia he entered into the 
closest relations with him, and, throogb his confidant Joseph, com- 
pletely hoodwinked the Emperor. The treaty of Barwalde in Jannary 
1681 is the starting-point of the share taken by Fiance in the Thirty 
Tears' War. It was not at first an overt share. Sweden was sabei- 
dised, but a show of peace with both Austria and Spain was preeerrod. 
The troubles of Lorraine, which the Duke was anxious to deliver From 
French oontrol, and the intrigaes of the Doke of Orleans, whose 
incorrigible restlessnesB and ignominious betrayal of his friends placed 
in Richelieu's hands a store of weapons for the demolition of the 
nobles, afforded employment for the two or three years dniing which 
France played this shy game. Oxenstiem was inclined to use Franoe ; 
Biohelien was intent on using Sweden ; neither trusted the otiier, 
but increasing necessitieB brought the two continually closer. Aftu 
the death of Gastavus, Oxenstiem saw that French assistance was 
indispensable: after the battle of Ndrdlingen, he was obliged to 
mtrust the French minister with the direotioa of proceedings, and to 
consent to a dismemberment to a certain extent of the country that he 
had come to deliver. 

In 1685 begins the leadership of France in the groat war ; a period 
of whose weariBome sameness and unvarying uncertainty we have in the 
former lectures had sufficient experience. Year after year the alliance 
with Sweden is renewed, war is carried on in the Ifetherlands and in 
Navarre against Spain, in Lorraine and Alsace against the Empire^ 
and in Italy and Savoy against both together. Great French armies 
ravage interior Oermany ; Bernard ot Weimar is brought by French 
promises and disappointed by Bichelieu's manceuvres ; and meanwhile 
ft grand school of French Marshals is trained, under whom the great 
oonquesta of Louis XIV. 's reign are to be made. In 1640 the revolt 
of Catalonia, provoked by Spanish misgovemment and fostered by 
French intrigue and the emancipation of Portugal, made the parti- 
tion of the Spanish heritage a much more feasible design than it had 
seemed when in 168S the Cardinal confederated with Holland for the 
purpose. On all sides, however, the French arms steadily advanced 
and the imperial fortune sank. 

The year 1612, the last of Bichelieu's life, witnessed the contrivance 
and defeat of the conspiracy of Cinq-Mars. Louis, whilst besiegiog 
Ferpignan, discovered a secret treaty, to which his brother ttie Dnke 
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of Orleans and the Count Duke Olivarefi wera pattiM, for the avee- 
tbtow of Bichelien and the Dominal emanoipation, bnt real setting 
aside, of the King himself. In this treaty were named the Dnke of 
Bouillon, son of the old intriguer who bore the title at the b^jnning 
of the rmgn, and Cinq-Mars, Louis's personal and most confidential 
friend. It was dated on March 18, and signed hj Olivares himself 
on the part of Spain, and on the part of the Dake b; Fontrailles, his 
agent. On June 18, Cinq-Mars was arrested at Narbonne, where he 
was in actual attendance on the Sing, and on the 28rd the Duke of 
Bouillon also was arrested at Casale, where he was in command, with 
the arm; deeiined for Italy. The Duke of Orleans, as on the previous 
ocoaaionB when he had been found oonspiring, betrayed his aasooiates, 
and Bichelieu saw that the King ooold not a&ord to be merciful. The 
Duke was condemned to lose his estates and honours ; Booillon to 
surrender Sedan as the ransom for his liberation ; Cinq-Mars was 
beheaded, and with him his friend de Thou, whose only ofFenoe was 
that he had not revealed the conspiracy in which he refused to join. 

It is sud, probably with truth, that Cinq-Mars, who was very 
young, hod taken the idea of the conspiracy as against Bichelien from 
some incantioos words of the King himself, and that his ofience 
accordingly was that merely of a politician, not of a traitor. Bnt if 
tttis is true, it is not the less tme that Orleans had conspired against 
Louis long before,' and that neither he nor Bouillon would have been 
satisfied with the mere resignation of the Cardinal. Louis was 
extremely weak and ought to have saved Cinq-Mars ; but the crime 
oould not be allowed to go onponiBhed : at its lowest estimate it was 
on attempt to sacrifice the welfare of the nation for the aggrandise- 
ment of a faithless and incapable individual. It is this oonspirooy and 
its punishment which perhaps more than anything else have made the 
name of Bichelieu disliked. I confess that is difficult to see how, for 
his master's sake, he oould have acted otherwise. 

This is on episode in the history of the war with Spain, and indeed 
in the siege of Perpignan. That dij was taken on August 29. 
Bichelieu died, aged 68, on December 4. Mazarin succeeded to his 
place in the royal council and was made a cardinal before the end of 
the year. Muie de M^ois died in 1642 also ; and in May 1648 
Lonis XTTT- followed them, leaving his kingdom in a position of far 
greater importance than it had been at his accession, the royal power 
more firmly consolidated, the territory increased by the acquisition 
of Alsace, the frontier strengthened materially by the possession of 
Sedan on the one side and Perpignan on the other ; Spain hnmili- 
ated in the Nethmlande, and threatened with disintegration in the 
peninsula itself ; a school of great generals springing np, trained 
nndra the heroes of the Thir^ Tears' War. And all this he ow«d 
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to Btohelien. Fertile indoed is the period in great msii ; souoely uij 
«ge has seen three sooh u Oxenatiem, Biohelien, and Wallenstein aUve 
at the Bame time : altogethet, the miaohief that they worked in Europe 
has neror been exceeded until the advent of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Lonis XIV. was five years old when he began to reign, and .only 
tan when the peace of Westphalia aettled the system of Kuiope (or a 
oentary and a half. Any speoolationB on the part he played in the 
world would therefore be out of plane in this oonxse. His moUw, 
Anne of Aostria, sister to Philip IV., governed Fiance as regent, and 
Oardinal Mazatin, who has been said to be her second hnsbond, 
governed her. The policy of Masarin bore to that of Biohelien, in one 
sense, the same relation that Bichelien's had borne to that of Henry IV. 
It was the traditionary poUoy of France, as strong at the present day 
as it was then, hat modified by the character of the adminiBttator. 
In itself a thoroughly selfish and ungenerous one, it had, as moved by 
Henry IV., something of the glory and grace whioh his early oaireer 
as an emancipator and deliverer had shed upon everything that 
he took in hand. As moved by Richelieu it exchanged that show 
of heroism and sentiment, whioh indeed was very hollow and onieal, 
for the strong, ruthless, thoroughly prosaic and businesslike predsion 
which marked the Cardinal, and which, in spite of all his intrigues, 
oomes out so clearly on the face of history as to make the reign <tf 
Louis Xm. comparatively easy reading. In the hands of UasariD 
it becomes meaner, pettier, and more timid, more scropnlous oi 
appearance, less of principle ; a cruel, selfish, aggressive policy, but 
still a strong one, formidable both from the address of the minister 
uid also, and mora really so by the skill and resources of the oonntry 
which internally he misgoverned. 

80 long as the Thirty Years' War lasted, MugRrin, treading in 
Bichfllieu's footsteps, got into no great difGculties. The troojn who 
fonght under Gnghien and Turenns were badly paid and equipped, 
and corruption rdgned in many quarters wbero Biohelien had put it 
down with the strong hand ; but the work of war was enough to employ 
men's minds, and the complaints accumulated without overwhelming 
the minister. The policy of Uazarin in Qermany I have already 
obaraoterised as leading him to hug the Rhine and endeavour to 
strengthen ths hold of France on ^e German nde, rather than to 
penetrate into the vitals of the Empire and destroy the Hapabnrgs, 
as Henry IV. or Biohelien would have tried to do. Perhaps one 
might conclude that Mazarin's ambition was a moro entirely selfish 
one than that of Richelieu, who, although he certainly olung to and 
loved powu for its own sake, had great views for Fiance, which he 
felt himself able, and to be the only man who was able, to cany out. 

The year 1648 saw, five days after ths young King's aoosssion, in 
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the viator; of Rooroi, an omen of the ragn that vas (o last for 
seventy-two jMn, and to contain more of the favoorite French glory 
than any other before or after : to contain bat also to sorvive it. 
It witnessed also the great defeat of Diittlin^^. In 1644 Enghien 
beat Mercy in Alsaoe and got possession of Philippaborg in con- 
sequence ; in 1646 the same great leader made an end of the 
Bavarian army at N6rdlin^en. 1646 was marked by constant viotones 
in the Netherlands, where the power of Spain was at a very low ebb ; 
and on the other fiontierB with equal oontlnnity Enghieo (now called 
Cond^}, Toreone, and Oaseion repelled the efforts of the imperialists 
and of the Spaniards. In 1647 the revolt of Naples gave the GniBes 
one more chance of attaining the throne for which they had offered 
theBoselvea as candidates for nearly two centuries ; but then the tide 
tnmed. The Bnke was taken prisoner. The Aichdoke Leopold lused 
the Spanish fortunes again in the Netherlands, but only to add glory 
to the victory von over him at Lens by Coad4. 

In January 1648 the Dutch concluded peaoe with Spun, and in 
October the peaoe of Westphalia settled the qoarrels of Europe ; all, 
at least, except those of France and Spain. This war lasted eleven 
years longer, in all twenty-five, and closed in 1669 at the peace of 
the Pyrenees. This peaoe secured Perpignan, Bonasillon, and 
Gonflans to France, on the Spanish side ; and Gravelines, IfontmMy, 
lAndredea, and Thionville on the side of the Netherlands ; confirming, 
or rather recognising, also the provisions of the peace of Westphalia, 
by the renunciation of Spanish claims on Artois and Alsace. The 
peaoe of the Pyrenees is a sort of supplement to that of Westphalia, 
bat the period that intervenes is one into which we cannot now 
venture even to glance. 

So much, then, for the general history of France, as it sheds light 
(m the great struggle. Before we torn to Spain, in which we shall 
have little more to do than to repeat what we have sfud already, we 
should just note the varying attitudes, daring our period, of the 
Bepublio of Holland. Holland was the natural enemy of the Spanisfa 
Hapsburgs, and oonseqnently the natural ally of France: it was, 
except some of the Swiss Cantons, the only state in Europe which 
professed and established the religion for which the Elector Palatine 
risked and lost his inheritance ; it was from a military point of view 
powerful and beginning also to be rich. It was therefore reasonably 
to be expected that Holland would take a large part in a war in 
which the interests of Spain and Calvinism were so large ingredients. 
And certainly the Dutch did a great deal, though not so much as they 
might ; they afforded asylums for the uncrowned potentates and for 
the generals whose resources were exhausted, and they tooght a hand- 
to-hand fight for their own Ubwties. Bat I think th^ history ebowB 
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that they had no ml mtercBt in Gkrcumy, and that tiicdr love fn 
Fnnoe wm merely the resolt of their hatred of Spain. It is to be 
lemembeied, however, alwajs that they were in a obronio state of 
politioo-ieligioas sedition. 

The treaty of the Hagae, which in 1609, April 9, establiBhed a 
truce for twelve years between the SpuiiBb and the Doteh provinces, 
was the first recognition in diplonuKry of the exiatenoe of the 
United Provinoea on the port of Spain. It did not leoc^niBe tbur 
independence, bnt simply thdr existence, and it was a men aimistioe. 
It expired in 1621. The Archduke Albert, who had governed for 
Spain during its oontinoanoe, died the same year, and the recall <A 
Sionola from the Palatinate to oonlinne the war with Holland 
marks one of the earlier stages of the Thirty Yeats' War. In 1624 
8[nnola besieged Breda, and Mamioe, who had been Stadtbolder for 
forfy years, died partly of disgust at not being able to relieve it 
It was taken in 1626. Frederick Henry of Nassau succeeded Uaoiice 
SB Stadtbolder. He, in 1626, joined the alliance of the Hague 
between England and Denmark against Spain : a project which was 
to Holland bnt the continaance of the natural state of things, but 
which led to the ruin, at no long interval, of both the monarchs who 
took part in it. 

Is 1681 Holland joined tha oonfederalion formed by Onstavns 
against the Empire, but its efforts were still mainly directed against 
Spun ; and only assisted the Swedish or Protestant cause by finding 
constant employment for the Spanish forces within their own terri- 
tory. Frederick Henry had as his opponent in the Netherlands — 
after the death of the Infanta Isabella, the daughter of Philip H. 
and widow of the Arohdnke Albert, which ooonrred in 16SS — the 
Cardinal Infant Ferdinand of Toledo, who helped to beat Bernard 
of Weimar at Nordlingen and was altogether an able and Bucoessfal 
administrator. In 1685 Frederick Henry joined a third confedera- 
tion, that of the treaty of Paris, with France and Sweden, as against 
Spain ; really against Austria. In August 1687 he retook Breda. 
In 1641 the Cardinal Infant died, and Don Francisco de Mello, 
who was beaten at Bocroi, succeeded him. Frederick Henry died in 
1647. The same year the Archduke Leopold was at last able to 
undertake the government of the Spanish provinces, which had been 
waiting for him since 1641. The peace between Holluid and Spain, 
in January 1648, at last recognised the independence of the United 
Frovincee as a sovereign state and a free oonntry. 

The reign of Philip IV. Listed forty-fonr years, during one half 
of which the Count Duke Olivares was his prime minister and the 
real ruler of the vast dominions of the Spanish crown. If Olivares 
were really the des^oably dishonest and selfish minuter that his 
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snemiee cEeHoibe, Spun moat indeed have desosnded very ia|Hdl7 
tiM plane of decline in vhioh she bad been going since the death 
of Philip II. Hei power in Eorope moat have rested on the 
npntation for wealth and strength the real sonroee of whioh had 
long been exhausted. Philip IV. was sixteen years old when he 
began to rsign ; on Uarch 81, 1621. The few evente in which hie 
father, Philip m., and his minister, the Doke of Uzeda, inflnenoed 
the opening scenee of the great war, I mentioned in the earl; 
lectores of this oonrse : they consiatad obiefl; in Ms support of tlie 
views of If aximilian of Bavaria, in his conduct with respect to the 
family oluma of Spain on the Bohemian succession in case of the 
BxtinGtion of the deeoendants of Ferdinand I., and in the attempt 
made through the agency of the Duke of Feria to seize the Valtelline 
in the Hapsburg interesi I am not sure that this amount of 
interference ia not SiB much as was exercised by his son In the 
whole of his long reign. 

Philip rV. was a most indolent and pitiful person. He was not 
mthout abiHty, but he never pat it to use; he had neither the 
industry of his grandfather nor the personal virtues of his father ; 
he was vicious and extravagant and his reign is on the whole one of 
the most wretched in the annals of Spain. His first act was to 
appoint OlivKres, who had been a gentleman of Ma bed-chamber, 
prime minister in the place of the Duke of Uzedo, who, with Ms 
whole clan, friends and enemies, was at onoe disgraced. Olivaree 
was simply corrupt and unprincipled. He had obtain business 
talents wMeb enabled Mm to take the trouble of governing off Mb 
master's bands ; he was sharp-sighted to detect corruption where 
the detection oould be made to minister funds for the royal extra- 
vagance ; he also was extravagant and profligate : he could form 
deeigns whose very greatness, considering the state of Spain at that 
time, is a proof of his incapacity for real political government, and 
the result of wMoh was in almost every instance failure. 

The situation of Spain vras peculiar : her nobles had been cor- 
rupted by long prosperity, and her commerce overfed by the newly 
discovered lands in America. When the sudden glut and momentary 
excitement of gain and conquest were over, the Spaniards found 
themselves to a great extent disabled from playing theu proper 
national part in Europe. Exttavaganoe, pride, and the honour to 
arms had been carried to a length far greater than their permanent 
reeources would at all justify ; the nation, or the political forces of 
it, became, like the ruling dynasty, effete, wMlst the prestige of 
wealth and empire was still dazzling the eyes of monarohs like 
James L and supplying a false basis for the hopes of men like 
Ferdinand IL and Maximilian of Bavaria. 
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How little Spua u Spun vaa able to do in aid of the Garmui 
Catholiofl we have seen alieody : except an oooaBtoiial diversion in 
the Uiluiese, the King of Bpoin and Naples oonld help his ooosin in 
no Qiatwial way. The Netherland {fforinceii gapported for tiie most 
part their own wars : indeed, until the death of the Infanta Imbella, 
in 1688, these states oonld be scarcely said to be more than nominalljr 
attached to Spain ; and it waa dnring theae years that, faj the mission 
of Bpinola into the Palatinate, most of what was done or pretended 
to be done b; Spain wm done. 

The first event of importanoe to our histoi; in the reign is the 
negotiation for the Bpanieh marriage of Charles, Prince of Wales : a 
negotiation which was broken off in 1628, and which ought ne'ver to 
have been began. The political importanoe of it is the fact that as 
long as it lasted it prevented James I. from interfering in Gwmany 
in favour of the Palatine Elector his son-in-law, and when it was 
broken off provoked the English people into a war for which they 
were not prepared, the ultimate result of which was htal to the Sing. 
The next is the resumption of the war with Holland in 1681 on the 
expiration of the twelve yean' tmce of which we have said enough : 
this also went rather against the imperial and Catholic interests by 
withdrawing the Spanish forces from the Palatinate when they wen 
most wanted. A third memorable affair is the war of Mantua, into 
which Olivares forced his master, and the result of whioh was the 
overreaching of Ferdinand IL by Richelieu in the peace of Cherasoo. 

Up to this moment, althongh Olivares's schemes had been in- 
jurious to his allies, they had a sort of success ; the English war had 
been anything but creditable to the English arms ; Spinolahad taken 
Breda, notwithstanding the deepeiate efforts of Maurioe of Nassau to 
hinder it ; and, in ne^tiation with Richelieu, Olivares had even ob- 
tained a slight advantage over that most astute statesman. But from 
the year 1628, by the time that his impudent and aggressive policy had 
turned the arms of nearly all Europe against him, fortune seems to 
have deserted him : and in 1680 he lost in Spinola, whom he had 
treated with signal ingratitude, the person to whom Spain owed all 
the reaUty that underlay the semblance of sncoesses. 

The beginning of the great war with France in 1686 forced Spain 
into the position whioh she was loth to take, of one of the principals 
in the great war. It was a Spanish force that arrested the Elector of 
Treves whilst under French protection, and afforded Richelieu the 
opportunity of bringing his schemes to their issue. I have mentioned 
from time to time the contemporaneous campaigns in which Enghien 
carried his laurels in Spain whilst Turenne and the other rising 
generals were training in the Netherlands and in Alsace. Huch of 
the good fortone that attended the Spanish arms in theit tesietonoe 
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to French invMion mast be attribated to the difflotUtJes ol the gionnd 
on yrinah the bftttle vaa fought. 

In the jeex 1646 began a train of events, one of the least of the 
oonseqnmceB of which was the disgrace of Olivaies. This was the 
revolt of Catalonia. The expenses of government had been so great 
that Philip, nnder OlivareB's advioe, sospended the/u0nii or charters 
oi seretal of the Spanish piOTiiiceB in order to tax them for his 
immediate wants. In the spirit of this act he imposed on the Catalans 
the sustentation of a large bod; of meroenaries who had been fighting 
for him against France. The provocation was of the same sort as 
we have seen in Germany ten years before this, when it was one of 
the formal grounds of the complaints of the League against Wallen- 
stein. 

The Catalans had extremely large privileges by their charter, and 
they refused to provide the soldiers with more thui shelter, beds, fire, 
aalt, aod water, and that only when they were actually on service, on 
the march. The Viceroy, the Count of Ban Coloma, was murdered 
in the attempt to enforce obedience. First the Duke of Caidona, 
then the Marqais of Los Veles were sent to Barcelona to pnt down 
the revolt ; bat the death of the former and the sevwity of the latter 
OBosed the mission to be inefibotoaL 

The Catalans asked the help of France in their despair. The 
French were long in sending it, and the Catalans proclaimed a re- 
public ; bnt the republic went down soon before the arms of the 
Marqoig, and the province in February 1641 banded itself over to 
Lonis XnL as the elected Count of Barcelona. It was by the aid of 
the revolted Catalans that Louis was enabled to possess himself of 
Bonssillon. 

The loss of Bonssillon was almost forgotten in the toss of Por- 
tugal, where Olivares's policy in 1640 produced the same result that 
it produced in Catalonia. The attempt to override the Portugneee 
oonstitntion, to reduce the kingdom to the rank of a province, was, 
according to the Fortugueee, the occasion of the outbreak ; and it may 
well have been that Olivares was foolhardy enongh to attempt a 
measure which would have been too great for Charles V. or Philip II. 
At this period of her history a united Spain was an idea repulsive to 
evOTy section of the peninsula — to every one of the kingdoms that 
rejoiced in a history, laws, and privileges of its ovra. 

The Portuguese revolt was headed by the Duke of Braganza, 
whose success vindicated bis attempt from the chaise of insani^. 
He achieved the independence of his country, Spain had no pvtiwni 
in Portugal, but her national pride would not sabmit to the loss of 
the kingdom. The war, which was begun in 1640, although from 
the beginning a hopeless one for Spain, went on for twenty-eight 
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yeua : it vaa not until 1668 that the King of Spain recognised the 
independence of the Eing of Portugal. Iiong befoie this the con- 
nexion of the gnbject with cm present one ceases. 

The loss of BonssiUon and Portng&l tf^ether caused the disgraee 
of Olivares in 1648, jast at the moment when the abilities whioh 
had failed to thwart Bichelien might have had a ohanoe agunst 
Mazarin. As soon as he began to lose the rt^l favoor, oomplainta 
poured in on every side against him — the injured nobility on one 
side, the King's nurse on another ; the outcries of the people, which 
might have been tmheard but for these more penetrating agencies. 
He was coolly dismissed b; Philip, who appointed in his place Don 
Luis de Haro de Gnzman, his nephew, who changed the tactics bat 
failed to restore the fortanes of Spain. 

The year 1647 is marked by the revolt of Naples under MasauieUo 
in July and a seoond in October, to the aid of which the French 
were invited. The influence of Spain, however, on oar war was 
becoming smaller and smaller : the peace with the United Provinoes 
in January 1646 is the last of her contributions to the interest of it. 
We close this scanty review of the port she played with contempt 
rather than pity. Philip lY. reigned until 1666, but he did nothing 
more memorable in his later than in his early years, and in his son 
Charles IL the line of the Spanish Hapeburga, than wliich no house 
except the Bourbons ever became so rapidly and totally efiEete, came 
to an end. 



LECTURE U 

THE FBACB OF WBBTPHALU 

It is imposuble for me, in a lecture whioh is to sum ap a h>ng aeries 
of events of great importance, and at the same time most difficult to 
retain in anything like order, in an ordinary memory, to attempt 
anything like an analysis of a document which, like the treatilea of 
Westphalia, runs into the smallest minutis on particulars which, 
when stated generally, are so puzzling. These treaties have been 
the anbject-matter of a course of lectures given by the Professor of 
International Law,' one of whioh he has published, and I shall make 
use of it in the present lecture for all that we can now take in hand 
of the technicalities of the subject. In that course, I believe, he 
went historically through the treaties ; this, of coarse, in a angle 

' Proftuor liontagfi Btmard. 
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leotora I oanDot pretend to do. We will, however, first uwept hia 
analTBis of the treatiea aa contuoing tooi diatiaot elemente : 

Fiist, the dedaiatioii of peooe and oUnsea of ftnmestj, which 
implieB the leslltatloii of aooh oonqaeste as are not to be retained, 
the levival of rights which the state of war has interrupted, and the 
iieUase of prisoners. 

Seoondl;, the provisions necessary for removing the causes that 
led to the war, for redress of grievanoes, and for the prevention of 
their lecorrenoe. 

Thirdly, the satisfaction exacted fay the stronger party for 
injury sustained and for the oompensatioQ of the oosts of war. 

Fourthly, there are the provisions for the exeoation of tlie fore- 
going. 

All these elements are in both the treaties ; not arranged, of 
coniset in this analjrtioal way, faut digested into a Urge number of 
clauses. The Osnabriiok treaty contains seventeen articles ; the 
Miinster one thirteen. The following is a farief recension of the 
order in which they come : 

The Osnabriick trea^ has (1) a declaration of peaoe; (2) an 
article of amnes^ ; (6) ftn ennmnation of rights restored ; (4) an 
enumeration of the special plaoes to be restored ; (6) a redress of 
religiouB grievanoes ; (6) a recognition of the independence of the 
Swiss Cantons ; (7) the admission of Calvinism as a lawful 
religion on a par with Lntheianism ; (8) a statement of the con- 
stitution of the Empire and the relations of the various members 
of the Diet to the imperial Crown ; (9) a provision for the restora- 
tion of commercial relations ; (10) the provision of satisfaction 
to the Swedes ; (11) the securing of Fomerania to Brandenbu^ ; 
(12) the restoration of the Dukes of Mecklenburg ; (18) the satis- 
faction of Brunswick ; (14) the restoration of the Ptjatine family ; 

(16) the satisfaction of Uw princes of Hesse and the ecdesias* 
tical prlncipalitiea ; (16) the securing the laying down of arms ; and 

(17) the provision for executing the treaty. Of these seventeen it 
will be seen that the first, second, and third answer to Professor 
Bernard's first element ; his seoond includes the fourth to the ninth ; 
his third, the tenth to the fifteenth ; and his fourth the two remaining. 

The treaty of Monster agrees nearly with this, varying in tha 
omission of four articles and the consequent disturbance of order. 
The first four dauaea are identical with the oorresponding ones in 
the Swedish treaty ; the fifth and seventh articles of Osnabriiok are 
included in the fifth of Miinster ; the sixth of Uunster provides for 
the Heasians ; the seventh of Miinater answers to the sixth of Oana- 
briick ; the eighth and ninth an the same in both ; the tenth of 
Miinster provides satisfaction for tha French ; the eleventh indadea 
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Italian states in the peace ; the tmlfth and thirtoenth are the six- 
teenth and serenteenth of the other. 

So mofih for the form. The moat important portions of Uw 
matter of the pacifioation are the alteiations of tarrit(»ial arrange- 
menta implied in the satisfactions of the several powers that ban 
to be satisfied ; the remedy of the religions grievanoee to which, in 
ttieor; at least, the war waa tiaoad ; and the anangemmt ct the 
relations between the Emperor and ttis states of the Empire, lite 
first of these incladee, in primary importance, the satisfactioD of the 
crowns of Sweden and France ; the restor&tioii of the Palatiiiata utd 
of Mecklenburg ; the bestowal of Pomer&nia on BmndeDboig, and 
many subordinate p&rtionlais besides. The second, the adjnstment 
of religioas lighta and the provision for the fatnie, and the division, 
moreover, of the spoil of the Ohntoh nnder those provisions. The 
third speaks for itself. 

Now take first the satiefaction of Franoe. Franoe is to have : 

(1) Her claim fnlly recognised to the territory of the three biabop- 
rios ; this is to be incorporated into France as it was formerly in the 
Empire, reserving) however, the metropolitan jurisdiction of TiAves. 

(2) France is to have Alsaoe and all its dependencies onited to 
the crown of France, including Breisach. 

(8) The house of Austria, which had possessed the Undgraviata 
of AJsaoe, renonnoes all right to it in favoor of Franoe, provided, 
however, that the Catholio rel^on as established in the rest of the 
hereditary dominions of Anstria. without toleration of religions 
freedom, shall continoe to be maintained. 

(4) France is to have the right of potting a limited garriB(m in 
the fortress of Fhilippsburg : the fortress itself oontinidng to be 
the property of tiie see of Speyer. A variety of other articles pro- 
vide for the restitution to the bouse of Austria of the possessions 
held by France on the Bhine not included in this surrender, and for 
the conservation of the bishoprics of Basel and Strassbnrg, as well as 
of the imperial tovms and immediate vassals of the Empire in Alsace, 
to the Empire. Tlie Archduke Ferdinand Charles, the nefdiew of 
Ferdinand IL, the chief loser by this cession, is to reouve a mone^ 
indemnity from Franoe. 

Sweden is to receive the archbishoprio of Bremen and the bishopric 
of Verden and the rights of the Chapter of Hamburg, ' secularised ' 
into a principality conferring seat and vote in the Diet : she is to 
have also Upper Fomeiftnia and Biigen, Wismar in Ueoklenborg, 
and some places annexed to these. 

Brandenburg is to have the rest of Pomerania and the biahopria 
of Halberstadt, Minden, and Magdeburg after the death of the 
joesent administrator. 
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The Dakes of Branswiok, who lose their cl&ims on these biflhoprioB, 
ore to have an alternate possession of that of Oanabraok and the 
monaBter; of Walkenried. The Dukes of Ueoklenborg are restored, 
and have the MshopFics of Batzeborg and Sohwerin as compensation 
for the loss of Wiamar and its dependencies. 

Bavaria retains the Upper Palatinate and the eleetoral vote. The 
Palatine honse recovers the Lovw Palatinate and has an eighth 
electorate institated for it ; also a snm of money in indemnification 
and the reversion of the lost territory in case of the extinction of the 
Bavarian bruteh. 

Heese-Cossel is to have the abbey of Hersfeld as a prinoely 
fief, a great part of the oonnty of Schanmbnrg and an indemnity in 
money. All the other states, the ecolesiaatioal prindpalitiee, Baden, 
Wiirtemberg, and others, are to be replaced in their old rights. 

Bo much, then, for territorial arrangements. In the second place 
we take the redress of religions grievances. In this respect the 
provisions of the peace of Paasan are revived ; and, so far as the 
Edict of Bestitation was concerned, a provision like that in the 
peace of Pragae, for the maintenance of the Ecdesiaatical Beservation, 
was made. Chnrch property that was seonlarised on January 1, 1624, 
was to remain so for ever, and likewise that which was then in the 
bands of the Catholic Ghoreh : on that bada the Ecclesiastical 
Beservation waa to continue. As for the Declaration of Toleration, 
the freedom of religion was established on the same principle as 
before, save that Calvinism was recognised as a lawful religion as 
well as Lntheranism, and that no provision of toleration should be 
regarded as extending to the hereditary states of Austria. 

I have mentioned several of the appropriations of ecclesiastical 
estates that resulted from these amngements ; to go more into 
detul wonld only be pozzling. As for the farther providons for 
establishing religions equality in the imperial machinery, the 
' Itionsrecht,' the ' jus eundi in partes,' dividing the whole Diet into 
two bodies, one Catholic and the other Protestant, who, without 
reference to a majority, were to settle diepated matters by arrange- 
ment, seems to be a lame sort of expedient, but, I suppose, answeied 
the purpose of a oompromise. 

In the third place, the Swiss Confederation is declared to be out 
of the limits of the Empire : and the circle of Borgnndy is to be 
included in the Empire as soon as France and Spain have agreed on 
terms of peace. But most important on this bead are the two 
following provisions, which seem almost to abolish the imperial 
jurisdiction altogether : ' that the electors, princes, and states of the 
Boman Empire shall enjoy without contradiction the right of voting 
in all deliberations touching the afihirs of the Empire, espeotally 

DD 
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when thsy tnni upon the deolftntioii of vsr, the impoaition of ft 
tribute, the leviee of troope, treatiea of peace and allianoe ; and the; 
shall tieat of other sooh afhiiB, which henceforth shall not be settled 
withoat the priyitjr and tree cononrrenoe of all the states of the 
Empre.' Xhu leaves the Emperor, of course, eren less power than 
osoally belongs to a constitutional monarch. The next gives to each 
of the states poljtioal independence : ' that each of the states sJull 
freel; and for ever enjoy the right of making alliances among them- 
selves or with strangers, for their own preservation and secaritj, 
provided that these alliancee shall not be formed againsi the 
Emperor and the Empire or contrary to the public peace.' 

These oUaaee were not all thai were proposed for the fortber 
limitation of the imperial authority on the new theory of the cha- 
racter of the Empire. Amongst the projects broached was one for 
establiahing regular sessions of the Diets ; one to forbid the election 
of a King of the Romans daring the lifetime of the Emperor, or, if it 
were ceoeesary, to forbid his being chosen from the same famify ; 
another to introduce a permanent oapitulatioa or convention betweoi 
the Emperor and the Empire, to be eigned on election ; another to 
forbid the issoing of the ban of the Empire against any prince or 
state without the consent of the Diet. Fortonately for himself, 
Ferdinand managed to get these points referred to a f nture Diet ; 
as was also the disposition of the town of Donauwerth and its restora- 
tion to its rights and privileges, the legal difBcnlties of which were so 
overwhelming that nothing more vras ever done in the matter. A 
few other misoetlaneouB transactions, snch as the ratification of ttie 
peace of Chraasco and the provision for the inclusion of allies, 
complete the important poridona of the pacification. And so we will 
leave it. I mentioned briefly, in the last lecture but one, the 
transactions that completed the execution of the negotiations. 

We have thne made such a snivey of the sequence of events in 
this famous and important struggle as the limits of a term's lectnice 
would allow, or the proper proportion of the period to the neceesory 
complete cycle of your work here. We have found it, compressed 
into this small space, sufficiently tough reading, and difBcult to carry 
in anything like order in the memory. It is possibla that in 
attempting to trace too minutely the exact links of cause and ocm- 
eequenoe I have not set before yon in sufficient clearness the leading 
influences of the war. If so, it is too late now to attempt to r^uir 
the mistake, but we may first recapitulate once for all the stages of 
the war in their order and in the process of their development. 

Taking the history of the war as a whole, and not as a portion 
only of the great struggle of the Beformation, in which aspect I will 
retom to it directly, it may be divided nearly as we have done from 
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leoture to l«oiat& The first stage is thai of the Bohemian war, from 
the aooMsion of Ferdin&nd to the oaptnre of Fiagne. The seoo&d 
includes the strnggleB of Chrisii&n of Brunswick and Manefeld, in 
which the interest spreads from Bohemia to German; at lai^e. The 
third ia the stage at which Denmark takes the lead, and strngglee at 
the head of the Protestant party nntil it is entirely broken up and 
WallsiuteiD's policy and prindplee are triomphani. The fourth is 
the period of Oastavos Adolphns and Wallenstein, and reaohes from 
the Edict of Beetitntion to the peace of Pragne. The fifth reaches 
from the peace of Pragne to the peaoe of Westphalia ; it may be 
regarded as broken into two, the few yean joeoeding the opening of 
n^^tiations, and the remunder in which the war and the negotiations 
went on side by side ; bnt it is perhaps as oonvenient to regard the 
whole thirteen years as sabstantiaUy a single portion of the great 
struggle. 

In the first, then, of these stages tbe war is Bohemian or Anstrian ; 
in the second it is German ; in the third it becomes a stro^le of 
the whole of the Protestant Continent against the Empire, under the 
leadership of Denmark ; in the fourth it is the same under Bweden, 
bnt assisted by France ; in the fifth it is a Enropean contest, in which 
all other causes of war are mingled, in whidt all the nations of 
Europe ore engaged, in which neither religion nor nattonoUty deter- 
mines the portion of any one of the oombatants. 

It is on the lines of this arrangement that I have tried to draw 
the sketch that we have attempted in this course of lectures. It m&y, 
however, be done, perhaps, with equal effect upon the memory, by 
grouping the events round some of the chief characters of the struggle. 
Ferdinand 11., Mai;imilian, and Tilly, Frederick tiie Count PaUtine, 
Count Thum,Mansfeld, and Christias of Brunswick, form one group ; 
a second is made by Wallenstein and Tilly, Christian of Denmark, 
Christian of Brunswick, and Mansfeld; a third by Qustavus 
Adolphus, Bernard of Weimar, and Wallenstein ; a fourth by the 
BucoessiTe generals on each side, after the passing away of GustaruB 
and Wallenstein ; on the Protestant side, Bernard, Horn, Boner, 
Torstenson, Wrongel, and E&nigsmark ; on the Catholic side, Ferdi- 
nand m., the Archduke Leopold, the Cardinal Infant, Gallas, 
Piooolomini, Hatzfeld, and Mercy. But in fact it is not very wise in 
me to recommend to yon such artificial methods of arrangement ; 
if tbe time oonld be afforded, the Thirty Years' War night easily be 
made a period of etndy in and for itself, like the Peloponnesian war 
in antnent history. As mattes are at present, the best we oan do is 
to get as complete a view as we can of its parts, Tariations, and 
general tendencies. The minutiie of either places or persons cannot 
be retained in the mind with due regard to tbe prop<»tion of hlatoiy. 

BBS 
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Bot I said that m oogU to look at the mr, cot menly u & irhole 
in itsdf, capable of minute division, uid illiutnted bj the politioal 
changes of the states Those actions a%ct it directly or indiiecUj and 
are so affected by it It may be r^arded as the third act of a gnat 
series, of which the reign of Charies V. is Hie first, and the period of 
&e Catholic reaction, between the peooe of Passsa and the battle d 
Prague, the seoond. Thronghout the whole of this there is one 
idea, or rather two distinct ideas, in progress which may be regarded 
as giving a uni^ to the long period. The Beformation is one^ 
the claims of ttie house of Hapsbn^ the other. On the whole, Qie 
history of tlie house of Hapsburg is the staring on wtiich most 
certainly the unity of the liistory arranges itself. The reign of 
Charles V. witnesses the growth of tlie Beformatioii ; the intwening 
period the growth of the anti-Bef ormation ; the Thirty Tears' War the 
straggle between the two : a straggle ont of which the Beformation 
party, partially viotoriouB, sme^ee with the loss of almost every- 
thing that gave it a real and lasting intereet ; and the anti-Beformo- 
tion party, technically defeated and having failed to oompass tlie ends 
for which all along it has struggled, carries oflf the solid fmits of 
victory. 

But I am not sure that it is wise, or even oonvenieni, to read 
the history exclusively from this point of view. The bundle of 
influences which we regard in common talk as the BeformatioB, and 
the association of parties that we group together as the Beformation 
interest, vary so much at different periods of the long struggle that it 
is difficult to realise any real identity of them. The spiritual out- 
break of emondpated thought, the rise against the political supre- 
macy of one great Catholic house, the deeiie of plunder to be obtained 
from the division of the great eooleBiastiool estates, the jaaloosiss of 
the several powers, the Catholic and Protestant or imperial and anti- 
imperial tendencies of the branches of the same family, cannot be 
reduced and arranged so as to give an identity to the Beformatioi 
throughout ; and much less can they be arranged so as to give a 
personal identity of presentment to the part;. The sole fiied 
element is the house of Hapebnrg ; and even this varies as its plana 
vary in their object, for the assertion of the imperial dignity, the 
reformation of the Church on Papal prindplea, or the consolidation 
and aggrandisement of the family power. 

It is easy, of course^ to adopt the ordinary solution of political 
historians of the present day, and conclude tiiat the selfishness of 
Austria is a oonstant quantity, although its object may for the time 
be any one or all of the three that I have mentioned. There are great 
conveniences in such a view, although it is apt to divert the mind 
from regarding the many different indoeooes and phases of infloenoq 
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vhioli pioduoed and modified the Hapsbnig Belfishneu. But inatst 
OB it as yoa may, it does not enable yon to impenonate the oonntec- 
mflneaoes. It is only in France, otider the infloenoe of the selfiafa 
poUoy of the djnastiea of ValoiB and Boiub(m, that the exaot antitheaifl 
to Austria, the one unfailing, perdatent, iiieoondlable antagonistf ean 
be found. Franoe armed and ezoited against Austiia the inflnaaeee 
that she was lepreeaiag on her own soil, and it vas FranoB that 
made the Thirty Years' War possible and that made it hut &b 
thirty years it did last. 

But it oannot be denied that to regard the whole period mainly 
as a struggle between two great dynaetio policies is unworthy in the 
last degree of a philosophical historian. And to my mind it is 
scanty less unworthy to hang the i&terest of the whole on the 
selfsbnesB, the dynastic policy of the honse of Hapeborg, as is the 
modern fashion: a Tiew which of oonrse is lai^elj soggested by 
the political and philosophic adherents of the Prussian policy in 
Germany. This view may be simply stated. The whole period was 
a struggle waged by the dynastic policy of Austria against the spirit 
(A the Oerman people. The German people had declared emphati- 
cally against Boms, the house of Hapsborg determined to force 
Bomanism upon them ; the German people had oast of! the last 
shadow of imperialism, the house of Hapsborg determi&ed to revive 
the obsolete claims of the Empire ; the German people had a multi- 
plicity of interests opposed to the dynastic interests of the Hapsburga, 
but the house of Hapsborg determined to sacrifice everything to its 
own dynastio ends, even at the risk of qoenohing all that was living 
and patriotio in Qannany at large. And next to this deliberate 
purpose of Austrian selfishness, the great source of German miseriee 
was the multitadinons array of rival principalities muTahalling 
against one another the forces of a nation that was not consulted, 
destroying the life of the nation by such treatment, and flooriefaing 
on that destmctionv 

There is much tmtii in this ^ctnre ; but it is not the whole 
truth ; and it is so far frmn being the whole tmtti that it amounts 
in many respects to thorough misrepresentation. It is true that 
Austria had a selfish policy, and it is true that the princes were 
greedy and unprincipled : it is true that the sovereigns were mad, 
and the people perished ; but it is not tme to suppose that it was 
done with a ooosoioos disregard of right or without an honest 
purpose, in many respects, on each side : and still lees is it true that 
the sacrifice was a conscious one. It is impossible to read such a 
view without seeing that it is drawn from a modem and ex-parts 
atandpnnt Distinctly the Evangelical Union was the most pro- 
nounced and definite impetsonatioQ of anti^Austtiau prinoipUa, 
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legudad u raligioas, djnutaB, or natkmKl ; ^st the ETOPgaTia»l 
^ Union ma a nnioa of prinoea uid bnrghen, who neither loved nor 
trosted one another, who wen not pi^ured to risk uiTthing, and 
who did took to win largely in the oooneet material wa;^. It waa 
not a nattonal riaing, snoh as that of the Bohemians certainly was ; 
h was only in pretenoe based on solid grounds of action, and its 
ignominiooB fulore testified to the little futh oz self-saorifioe that 
was mixed ap with it. 

It is only on the priociples of Protestant dogmatism, and of that 
German Liberal dogmatism that is so lately, even if nnoonsdonsly, 
leavraed with it, that we can ahnt onr eyes to the fact that there was 
on the other side an array of Gatholio prinoes, infinitely soperioT in 
political and moral energy to the Protestant ones ; wi^ as strong a 
hold on the faith, and a mnch more fervent^ self-Baorifioing, perseYer- 
ing s^t of resistaooe. It we at« to took at the stnggte from the 
nltgioos standing-point, well, let as do it, Irat let ns acknowledge 
that we do it. But we cannot say that we believe that the men who 
fought the battles did so. We cannot say that the Saxons and 
Brandenbn^ers regarded the straggle as one of truth and enlighten- 
ment against darkness and error. Ttiey called tbemselTee Protestant 
Ouy were Protestant enough when they wanted a reason for seonlar' 
ising an abbey or a bishoptio, or when they saw a Proteetant n "■»"*" 
in danger, yet they fought with very htUe intermisBion on the 
Catholic aide, and they certainly made the fight an impossible one 
on tlie Protestant side. 

We may disavow inclination for either aide, and say : ' Little 
as I like the policy and principles of Borne, I like as little the 
polioy and principles of Qerman ProteatantiBm. I am sot 
ooncemed to defend the fair fame or justify the interferenoe of 
Qostavos Adolphus ; but yet the spirit of the hoose of Austria is 
repulsive to me ; on the whole I cannot help seeing that the result 
of Austrian snooess would have l»en to retard progress, and ttta 
result of Austrian failure would have l>een more thoroughly to 
Beoore liberty.' The answer to this is simply : Sliov me that yon 
mean by liberty and progress anything whatever but the advance- 
ment of your own opimons, and then I will be^ to consider the 
validity of your plea. 

I do not think that we need necessarily rise from the study of tlw 
period, then, with a definite impression that either party wm 
exclusively wise and good, or that the reenlt of the struggle was 
deoisively good or deoieiTety bad. Nay, I think that we should be 
guilty of a great sin against conviction if we did so. I believe 
tnyselt that as with the men so also with the measures, and so very 
olearly in the Teeults, good and evil were very modi mixed. I hidd 
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thfti it muflt have been a very great evil to have bad Germany sab- 
jugated by the Jeeuita ; that the propagation of rehgion by perseontaon 
is at once the moat f ntdle and about the most wicked of all politioal 
obiects ; yet I hold that Ferdinand U. and Maximilian of Bavaria 
were, aooording to their light, wise and oonaoientiouB men : as eorely 
eo 08 the great majority of the prinoee on the other side were 
profligate politicians ami selflsh, aggressiTe, greedy tyrants. I hold it 
certain that the best of these men atmggled on very mixed motires, 
and that in the worst of them the hatred of oppression was the sole 
redeeming trait Further than thia I withhold pergonal acquittal of 
oondemnattoD. If a man is to be judged by the unforeseen effecta of 
his moat deliberately careful and Gonacientious acts, there is no one who 
can be acquitted of blame in all hiatory. Happily we are not obliged 
to judge. The result is not to condemn the purpose ; so neither 
can the cause justify the champion, or the end justify the means. 

As. for the reenlts, however, the peace of Westphalia was in itself 
a compromise : the Thir^ Years' War containa much that is 
diamatio, but it has no pretenaions to the character of a drama 
itself. Ita results were what neither party woa straggling for ; they 
are decisive for neither aide ; bat they are marked and lasting. The 
peace drew a decided and permanent line between Protestant and 
Catholic Oermany. What waa left Proteatant continues so, and 
what was left Catholic continues Catholic ; it stopped the prooeaa of 
robbery on the Proteatant side ; what was secolariaed then remained 
aecnlar, and what was kept ecclesiastical then remained ecclesiastical 
to the end of the Emfore. It settled the boundaries of Germany 
from that day to the same period ; for Lorraine, the only subsequent 
addition to Fraooe, had long been French to all intents and por- 
posea, and the seizure of Strasabnrg remuns the only considerable 
infringement of the rule. But, further, it settled the oonatitution of 
the Empire to be but primut inter pares : the chief state of a con- 
federation in which the pre-eminence was but nominal, and the 
reality of the power due to the poaaeasiona of the mgning house 
ontaide Qermony. 

That this much was an advantage to Austria, that the position 
of the imperial anthority in 1648 was better than it waa in 1446, is 
no diminution frcon the importance of thia truth. Austria waa 
stronger, but the Empire was rehttively weaker. The old theory 
went the way of all theories in 1648, and Austria was content to let 
it be so. Henceforth the imperial dynasty ia Austrian; Austria 
does not sacrifice her imperial poaition to her dynaatic interests, 
simply because there is nothing to sacrifice. The Empire under the 
later Hapsburga ia as much the Empire of Auatria aa it was when 
Franoia EL exchanged the title of Emperor of the Bomana for that 
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of Emperor of Aostois. The disruption of ttw old syBtam wu ao 
bi oompleted; what it wonted of ootnpletum wu left nndooe 
because the exhaustion was too great to eofler more to be done thea ; 
but it soon bore teenlts in the creation of the Prussian kingdom 
and in the entire break-ap that followed a oentor; after. The puta 
so broken np have now, after a season of tronble, began to reunite : 
with what result we dare not anticipate now, but certunl; with a 
great reanlt tor good or fw evil tiuonghoat the whole world. 
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ot Anstris, 189 ; jesJoos of his 
brother, 189, 190 ; Baves the King 
of Naf arre, 190 ; arrests the Dnke 
of AlenfOD and the King of NaTarre, 
191 : his death, 193 ; neROtlationB 
with the Priooe ot Orange, 203 

Charles IS. of Sweden, 169 

Charles X. of Franos, Cardinal ol 
Bonrbon proclaimed as, 3S6 

Charles, Uugrave ol Anstria, 261 
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Charles the Bold, 36 

Charles ot Egmont, 39, 30 

Oharlei ot Lorraine, Cardinal Aioh- 

bishdp ot BheinM. 182, 266 
Charles Enunanndof SaTOj, 164, 106, 

364 
Charles QustaTSS, Palatine ot Dsox- 

pontB,sei 
Charles Lewli defeated by Batifsid, 



Charlotte of Boorbon marries William 

of Orange, 209 ; death of, 31S 
Charolais retained bj Philip IL, 320, 

240 
Chartres besieged by Cond£, 187 ; 
Benry HI. retiiea to, 338 ; seonred 
by Hemy of Navarre, 289 
Chiteao Thierry, Dnke ol Anjon dies 

at, 216 
ChitUlons, the. 182 
Chemnitz, Chancellor ot Stettin, 870 
Obemniti, Martin, 3S6 
Cherasoo, Peaoe of, 896 
Ohiivres, Obarlea's prima minister, 

30 
Chimay, Prinoe ot, 316 
Cbrisnai) L of Saxony, 163 
Christian II. ot Saxony, 163 
Christian UL ot Denmark declares 

war against Charles T., 89 
Christian IV. of Denmark, 109; op- 
poses Ferdinand, SOI ; elected head 
ot the Lower Ssjion Confederation, 
806, 810; negotiates with Ferdi- 
nand, aeo, 671 ; rsnounoes his 
alliance with Ferdinand, 878 ; his 
offer ot mediation, 361 
Christian of Aohalt, 296, 997, 800, 

804 
Christian, Coout Palatine ot Birken- 

feld, 347 
Christian ot Brnnswiok, 802, 812 
Christian Brnest ot Brandenbnrg, 

261 
ChiisUan William ot Brandenbnrg, 

177, 818, 814, 830 
Chytrsus, David, 256 
Cinq-Mars, consplraoy of, 890 
Clara Isabella, Infanta, 161 
Clande ot Chalon, 161 
Clement VII., Pope, 8, fiS, 56, 60, 70, 

74,100 
Clement Vm., Pope, 169 
Cldment, Jaoqnes, assassinates Henry 

m. ot France, 286 
Coohlnns opposes the Betormers, 98 
Cooqnerille, General, 202 
Cognac, treaty ot, 68 
Coignao, 189 
Coligny, Adniiral, 164, 183, 184, 187, 

188, 189, 190, 308 
Collateral Connail ot Naples, 74 
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Ooloniu, Pompao, 74 
Colouu, VittorU, M 
ColonnM, tlM, deprived ot theii dnoli;. 



», P«p»l legite, 178 
Oampligne, Tim^ of, SU 
Oompli pillaged b; the Duke of Qniae, 

163 
OomptMCBU*, CaatiliAn Oortee meet nt, 

31 
CoDoini, Hiniitai ol Huie de' Uediei, 

2G1, SSB 
Oand«, Prinoe ol, 191, 929, 3G2, 867, 

87S, SSB. 5m aUo BDehien 
Coait, Prlnoeu of, and Henry IT., 

249 
CoDleMion ot AngBbnig, 9, 73, 98, 149, 

&S8 
OompirMj ot Amboiie, 1S4 
Coiutitotioiii of the Bp«oUb Ung- 

domi. 14 
Oontuini, ilojtia, 384 
Corbie teien hy Tbonui ot S4T0J, 

uid reeaptored by Louie XHI., 863 
Cortes, the Bpanlah, 14, 16, SO, 327 
CorleE, Hernaudo, 1S2 
Conuine, OMtilian Cortea at, 21 
Cosmo (Dnke of Floienoe) Orand 

Doke ol ToBCMij, 16S 
Coes«, Mu«h&l, 189 
Council of Basel, 100 
Ooaooil ot Blood, 203, 30B 
Coonoil ot Meohlin, 26, 37 
Council ot Trent. 9, 103 
OoouoU ot Trouble*, 302 
Crane, John Ton, 384 
Cranmer, Arohbiehop of Canterbury, 

100 
Oremona, 54 

Creepy, pewie of, S, Bfi, 93, 93 
CTomwell, Thomaa, 100 
Croy, William da, Arohbiihop ot 

Toledo, 20 
Cdlmbaoh ravaged 

841 
Cypos, Tanetiaiis loae, 196 



Dampikbu, Q«DeTal, 289, 296 

Dandog Heretioa, 86 

Dandelot, 183 

Day of the Barricade*, 2SS 

Declaratim of lodependenae of the 

United ProTinoee, 316 
DeolaratloD lU Toleration, 176, 177, 



QnstaniB 



179 
Demmla sniTender* 

Adolphna, SSB 
Dendermonde, eonterence at, 901 
Deventer, Brethren ot the OomiDon 

Lite foDDded at, 88 



Biinate* WallermWn, 



Diet ot Aogebarg, 9 
Dinkelsbnhl taken 1 

Adolphm, Ml 
D'O, intendsnt of the flnanoea. 3S8 
Donanwertfa oo«Qpiad by Chariea T., 

lOS ; pot nndei the ban ot &• 

Empire, 260 
Doria, Andrea, 73, 31. 124, 136, ISO 
Doda, Pitlrotno, 60, 74 
Drake, Sir Franoia, 331, 332 
DreDK, Franels of Alen^on flin to. 



Dunham'*, Dr., oritialsm of Bobertaon, 



Tsrmea, 166 ; taken by the Dnke €i 
Enghien, S77 
DiUtlmgen, Battle of, 873, S9S 



EnxaHASD ot Lflbeok, 177 

Eboli, Prlneeas, 334 

Booleaiaatioal ReBerration, 149, 176, 

179,868 
Eok, Johann, 68, 98, 101 
Edict ot Amboise, 186 
Bdict ot Nantes, 240 
Edict ot Bestitution, the, 915. 831, 

S68 
Edict of Bonwillon, 186 
Edward TI., England under. 160 
Egmont, Charles ot, 29, SO 
Egmont, Connt, 156, 187, 198, 199, 

200, 301, 302 
Egra, Watlenstein aBsasBinatadat, 353; 

oaptoied by Wrangel, STB 
Ehrenbreitstein, Burreadsr ot, 366 
Eiohat&dt oapttued by Bernard of 

Weimar, 348 
Eleanor, (Jueen of Franse, 82 
Eleanora, Empress, coronation of, SSS 
Bleetorg ot Gknnany, 43 
Elfsnabben, CtnitaTOs Adolphns em- 
barks at, 638 
Elizabeth ot Austria, 189 
Elisabeth ot England, 157, 100, 303, 

918, 231, 939, 398. 329 
Elisabeth ot ITranoe, qneen ot PhUip 

IL, 160 
Bliaabetb, Queen ot Franos, 163 
Elisabeth, Queen of Spain, 186 
BUaabeth Stewart, BleatreM Palatini 
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Emnuuioal FhUibert d B>*o;, 161, 1 

aai I 

Enghien, Count of, 91 ' 

Enghien, Duke of, viotoriei ol, 873, < 

S77, 898. Bee alio Coadd j 

England, eondition of, onctaT Edwud ! 

VI., 160 I 

England'! entrjintoBuropsMipolitiM, 

S3 I 

Entngaes, Madame d', 347 
BntngnM, MademoU«lle d', 346 I 

Bpemon, Dnke ol, 833, 38G. 389 | 

Erfurt, Lntber euten TJniveni^ of, j 

67 ; uptored bj Bauer, 868 
Brie XIT: ol Sweden, 159 
Bmeet, Arehduks, Ooremor ol the 

Netherlands, 161, 168 
Ernest of BatuU, Arohbiabop □! 

Cologne, 163 
Ernest of La&ebnrg, 73, 103 
Eraeit of Mansfeld, 919 i 

EsaoTedo (Don John'sseoietaTy) usas- 

sinated, 913, 333 
EscnriftI bnilt by Philip IL, 335 
Bssei, Earl of, 399 
Ea(r6e*, Uabrielled', Duehess ol Bean- 

toTt, 9i6 
Enropean politlus. Papal inflnenM on. 



PuKB opposes tbe Betormen, 98 
Pumeee, jUezander, Dnke ol Parma, 

161, 318. See aleo Pamw 
FameM. Ottavio, 109, 161, 165 
Ferdinand I. ol the Honse ol Haps- 
burg, 158 ; his election u King of tiie 
Bomuis, 99 ; at the Diet ol Aoge- 
borg, 148 ; bsoomes Emperor, 150 
his tamil?, 163 
Ferdinand II. ol the House ol Hips- 
burg, 71; at Passaa, 169 ; at Ani 
harg, 169, 171 ; his complicity 
UartinniEi's aasaasination, 16 
elected Emperor, 170 ; his oorona- 
tion ref Dsed bj Paul IV., 170 ; nego- 
tiations vith Pins IT., 172 ; orowned 
King of Bohemia, 268 ; receives the 
orown of Uonniy, 289; balds 
Vienna against Connt Tbaro, 300 ; 
elected Bmperor,391 ; aoknowledged 
King of Btdtemia, 398 ; his oharac- 
ter, 398 ; his reprisals on the Bohe- 
mians, 3O0 ; marries Bleanora Oon- 
■aga, 303 ; deprives Frederiok of 
his elscloiate, 804 ; endeavonrs to 
■npersede W^ensteio, 863 ; orders 
Wallensteln's arrest, 3S8 ; oaptnres 
BatUbon, 856 ; defeats Duke Ber- 
nard at HSrdlingen, 857; seonres 
tbe kingdom ol Uie TtnTn«.iin for his 
■on, 364; his death, 864 
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Ferdinand m. of the Honse of Baps- 
bnrg, 865 ; driven to Batisbon, 874 ; 
has his eldest son crowned as King 
of Bohemia, 977 ; narrowly escapes 
oaptors by Wrangel, 378 ; his son 
crowned King ol Hongory, 879 
Ferdinand IV. of Hongarj, 879 
Ferdinand of Aragon beoomei king of 

Naples, 78 
Ferdinand of Oarinthia, 138 
Ferdinand, Elector ol Cologne, 301 
Ferdinand of Btyria crowned King of 

Bohemia, 364 
Ferdinand of Toledo, Cardinal Infant 

of Spaui, 865, 873, 394 
Ferdinand ol Tosoany, 16S 
Feria, Dnke ol, 337, 847, 348 
Farrara added to tbe Papal States, 

74 
Field ol Cloth ol Cold, 48 
Flaoiiis Diyricos, 170 
Ftagellanti, 36 
Flanders, 36 
Flanders, Oooot of, Anjoa elected, 

316 
Florence, Francis, Duke of, 346 
Flashing, rcvoInUon at, 306 ; taken as 
a sorety by Elizabeth of England, 
318 
FonMoa, Antonio de, 33 
Fontarabia captured by Bonnivet, 54 
Foreign inflaenoe at Charles's oonri, 

17 ; hated by Spaniards, 18 
Pormnla Conoordin, 356 
Fox, Bishop ol Herelord, 100 
France in (be sixteenth oeutory, 180 
Fronoeaoo Maria of Tusoany, 165 
Francis I. ol Franoe, Protestant dis- 
trust ol, 10 ; and the Ohsnt bnr- 
ghers, S3 ; a candidate lor the crown 
of Oermany, 41 ; rivalry with 
Charles V., 49 ; seizes Milan, S6 ; 
besieges Pavia, ST ; defeated and 
taken prisoner by Pesoara, 67 ; li- 
berated. SB; intnguea with Bnltan 
Solyman, 78; aUiea himself with 
theSmalkaldioLeagae,76 ;ocanpies 
Savoy, 79 ; accuses Charles V. of 
treason, 82 ; proclaims war against 
Charles, 89 ; oocapies I^ndrecy, 
90 ; his death and character, 95 
Franois U. of France, 158, 183, 184 
Francis of Aienoon, 339, 380 
Francis Prince of Cont), 169 
Francis of Florence, 346 
Francis ol Onlse, 182, 185 
Francis Charles of Saze-Laaenborg, 
880 



Frederiok IL ot Denmark, 169 
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Pnderiok the Wiie, Coont Folatiae, 

102 
Fnduiek, Bleotor FkUtlne, eleotod 

King ot Bobemi», 3M, 991; hU 

liiMptdiT, 396 ; retigiu the down, 

297 ; Tialts OnitaTiu Adolphiu, 887 ; 

hlB<lMth,347 
FnderiDk (the Wlw) ot Suonj, 43, 

68,70 
Fredeiuik of Toleao, S07 
Fraderiok the Long, 8SS 
Frederick Aognitiu Uie Strong, 47 
Fndeiiek Hanr; ol Kuua, SH 
Frederiok Ulrio, Dak« ol WoUenbfittoI, 

012 
3?rederiok WilliMU HL of Prasiia, 1A3 
FiegoM, Cmu, 88 
Freiburg tkken by the BfalnegrKva, 

85fi ; Mptared b; Bemud ol Wel- 



Friesland, West, ploTinM of, 3S 
FaenteB, Fedro Henriqaei d'A>o*edo, 

Count ol, 330, asg 

Fnggers, Ch&rlea V.'i bankers, 97 



Oalus defeat! Wrangel, SSS; de- 
iMted at Yatterbodc, S73; hu 
death, 978 

Gasdon, Hanhii, 379 

Oemblonn, Don John's vietoir at, 318 

Oeoige of Btandsnbiug-Aiispaeh, 70, 
72,08 

Oeaige, Landgrave ot HesM-Dann- 
■tadt, 836 

OeoTge Frederlok, Uargiave of Baden, 
396,303 

Gerard, B&lthazar, Bwngginatea 
William ot Orange, 316 

Oermaine ol Foiz married to Ferdi- 
nand, 16 

German kingdom, hirtorloal inrvey of 
the, 87 et «•;. 

Germany in the eiiteenth oentnry, 3A8 

Oertmydenberg snrMndered to the 
Spaniards, 319 ; oaptnred by 
Manrioe, 319 

Ghent, SI ; bnrgherB' InTitation to 
^anoli I., 89 ; Charles's triomph^ 
enfarj' Into, S3 ; hla treatEnent ot, 
86 ; oongreoa of the States at, 310, 
311 ; submits to Alexander of 
Fanna, 317 

Qhinetto, Cardinal, 864 

GbisUeri, Hiohael, Pope, 169 

Giron, Pedro, Doke of Ossima, 160 

OoigiUee, De, 318 

Gold^ BqU of ObarlM IT., 97 

Gomes, Boy, 931 n. 



Gonsaga, Bleanora, wile of Einpeior 
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Ooniaga, Ottavio, 21S 
GoDialTO ot Cordova, 74, 801 
Ootha, war of. 174 
G«ttingMi taken by Tilly, S13 
GnuiTelle, Cardinal, 158, 180, 181, 

198, 199, aoa, 3D4 
Gravdinee, nutting at, between 

COiarles and Heni7 TIIL ot England, 

SS; Battle 01,166 
' Great PriTll^*' of tho NeQisriaod* 
' pTOTinoes, 37 
Ongory Xnt, Pope, 169; 



a^^t Henry n^ of France, 336 
Grtuffenklan, lUohard ven, Arohbisbt^ 

of TreTes,43 
Grenoble taken bj ZiesdigniArea, 3S6 
GrOningen, province of, 25 
GrOningen besieged b; Philip of 

Bohenlohe, 214 
Groote, Gerhard, 86 
Grambaoli, William, 171. 174, 17S 
- ' " Doke ot. 817, 384 



Botbw^ 873 
Gaaldsre, dneby ot, rival nlftlm.iit« 

tor. SO 
Gnelders joins the Lsagne of Utrecht, 

314 
Gnelders and Friesland, Duke of, 

Anjon elected, 215 
' Gnenz, les,' 300 
Onienne and Langnedoe, Catholie 

oonfederation, 187 
Qninea oaptnred by the Duke of Guise, 

166 
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GniM, Henry Duke of, 116, 169, IBS, 
3S2, 3SS, 334, 236, 363 

Goise, Uary ot, ISO 

Guise, Beni IL Dnke of, 169 

OastavUH Adolphag, Biog of Sweden, 
836; saili from Bttanabben and 
ooonpies Btettin, S28; modemisss 
the mode ti wsrtate, 830; takes 
possession of Spandaa, 688 ; defeats 
Tilly at Wolmerttadt and Werben, 
834 ; overwhelms Tilly at Breiten- 
feld, 886; oapturea Sohweintart 
and WOnborg and gairisoai 
BflaselsheEm, S36 ; Oppenhaim. 
Menti, and Mannheim surrender, 
836; eaptnres TTimpten, 837; fin- 
alb defeats Tilly and enters BaVsria, 
S89; prevents the nekjng of 
Hnnioh, 889; nnsooaeufallr at- 
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Uoka Wmllenitoiu, 840 ; bli seoond 
inroad into BftThrik, Ul ; kiUed at 
the B«ttle of Lfltzen, S42 
QoiniAn, Iiawis de Haio de, S98 



TTu»T.»M oaptnr«d b; Alvft, 207 

Hagaa, Tn^ ol th«, 3S4 

Hainanlt, oonntr of, SB 

Hftlbentadt, biBbopria ol, 177 

Htunelen oooapied by Tillj, 811 

Hammee, Dnke of OuiH b^mb, IS5 

Hanseatle Leagiu, the, 816 

Hatlai, AuhiUe de, 284 

Hatifeld deleata Obarlea Lewis ftt 
Lemgo, 867 ; resigns hie oommis- 
Bon, 372 

Heidelberg, 803, 808, 8S7, 847 

HellbroDD, conlederation of, 850 

Heiligerlee, Battle of, 303 

Hem; II. of Pnmoe deolaira var 
agiJiut (SiBjlea V., IIB 

Benr; m. ol Fcanoe, beoomee Eingof 
Foland, 229; oiowned &( Bbtima, 
380; maTTJea Loaise o( Taodemont, 
280; alarmed bjOniee'e popularity, 
383 ; retiree to Chartres, 388 ; 
innes an edict of nunion at Bonen, 
333 ; proonrei the Msaeainatliut of 
Onise, 284 ; joinB Henry of Mavarre, 



i^ 



384; 

OIAmsDt,385 
Eenry IV. id Franoe. St* Henr; ol 

Heory Vm. ot England meets Charles 
V^ 48 ; reeeiTee Charlee in London, 
68 ; visits Franois I. at Ardrea, 88 ; 
meet* Charles at OraTellaei, 83 ; 
Tsnoanoes bis aUiaooe with Charles, 
88; death of. S6 

Henry, Eing ot Polaad, 339 

Henry, Cardinal Eing of Portugal, 
31S, 331 

Henry of Anjon bedegee I>a Boehelle, 
191 ; elected King ot Poland, 101 

Henry ot Qniaa. &« Onise 

Hanry ot NMna, 81, 161 

Henry of Navarre, mturrlage amaiged 
with Hatgatet ot Franoe, 189 ; oap- 
tm:es C&faors, 281 ; beate the DoEe 
of Joyeuse at Oontraa, 388; joins 
Henry IH. at Tonrg, 234 j victory 
over the Dnke ol Mayenne at 
Arqaee, 38S ; wins the Battle of 
Ivry, 385; besi^ei Paris, 385; 
Pope Gregory XIT. declares against 
him, 288; saptoree Epemay, 387; 
takes Dreiu, 337 ; reoantatioo at 
St. Denia, 23S; eroinied as Henry 
IT., 236 1 reoeives Papal aheolation, 
339; lugotiatea with PhiUp IL, 
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340; itsaea the Ediot of Nantea, 
940 ; his ohanwter, 241 ; divoioes 
Harare! ot Talois, 346; marries 
llatie de Hidiois, 346 ; makes an 
alliance with Holland, 240; his 
oonrt Boandals, 349 ; assassinated 
by FranoiE Bavaillac, 250 

Henry ot Saze-lAneobiug, 177, 367 

Henry of Wolfenhflttel, 108 

Hermann ol Cologne deposed by the 
Pope, 104 

Hermaim of Hinden, 177 

Hermann ot Wied, Arehbishop of 
Cologne, 43 

Hertlord, Earl of, 91 

Hildeeheim besieged by Qeorge ot 
Lfluebnig, 847 

History, modem and medieval, ood- 
trasted, 1, 2 

HSohst-on-the-Hain, Battle of, 808 

Hoohstadt surrenders to Bernard ot 
Weimar, 847 ; taken by Torenne, 
878 

Hoohatraten opposes Lnthei, 99 

Hoheulohe. Count, 206, 800 

Holland, oonnty of, 36 

Holland joins the Leagae ot Ctrecht, 
314 ; and Keetand renonnee allegi- 
ance to Philip U., 210 

Holy League, formation ot the, SB 

Holy Union, the, 381 

Hoogstraten, 9)3 

Hftpitat, Chancellor, 184 

Horn, Coont, 187, 199, 300, 301, 
903 

Horn, Dnke ot, 386, 855 

Home Barbaroaaa, IB 

Huguenots, the, 185, 187, 188, 189, 191, 
193, 200, 310, 889 

Hoist, FrandB Tan dar, 36 

Hoist captured by Arohduke Albert, 
330 



Ihoolbtast oocopied by Charlee T., 

105 ; by Beroaid of Weimar, 848 
Innocent IX., Pope, 169 
InqtUsition, Spanish, 34, 34, 196 
Interim, the, 108 
Inter-State jealonay, Bpanisb, 14 
Irish rebellion discooraged by Philip 

II., 194 ; enoooraged by Philip m., 

287 
Isabella ot Castille, death ot, 16 
Isabella ot Fiance married to Philip ot 

Spain, 888 
Isabella ot Portugal, 38, 76 
Isabelle, Infanta ot Sp^, 388 
Italy, territorial state ol, in the 

sixteenth century, 78 
Iviy, Battle ot, 385 
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Jaqkbkdobt Uken b; W«lleiutein, | Kni^ta ot St. John, 133, 13B 
Bl< I Enlghts of Bt Miohul, 1S8 

Eniphaiueii oaptnrM OanaliTDsk, M7 
Konlgsmark overmng Lcnrer B 
aoa S7i; withWmigel v' ' 

JaniM, Battle of, 1S9, IBS . ~ . . 

JoMhim ot Brandenbnig, 4S, 109, 361 
JoAohim n., Elaetor of Bnudenbnrg, 



16S 



Jouhim Emeat of Biandenbnrg, 

Ujogrvn at Anspaoli, 996 
lokchlm Frederiok, Eleotoi ol Bran- 

daobuts, 168, 176 
Jofttn, Doke of Bnganit, 33] 
Johanna uiied and proolaimed qoecD 

bjCastUiuiJant*, 33; »-taken bj 

nobles, 3S 
John HI. of Sweden, 169 
John of Angon, 74 
John of Austria, Oovemor of the 

Netherlands, 161, 311 ; hii mstorj 

ftt Lepanto, 196 ; aims at Monriag 

the throne of England, 313 ; seizes 

Kamnr, 313; deposed by the States, 

tlS ; hlB death, 21B 
John of ChaloD, 161 
John ot NMaan, 314, 884 
John CMimfr, Count Falatins, 380, 

367 
John Ernest ot Weimar, SIS 
John the Constant of Saion;, 70, 71, 

72,99 
John Frederiok the Uagnanimons ot 

Baxony, 99 
John Frederiok of Ootha, 174 
John QeoTge ot Biandenbnrg, 168, !68, 

396,800 
John George ot Hohenzollem, S04 
John Qeorge ot Baxony, 16S, 391, S5B 
John Jacob ot Anhalt, Sll 
John Sigiamand of Brandenbarg, 168, 

391 
loMph, Father (Biohelien's oonfldant), 

SS6, B67 
Jaliers and Cleres, dnohy of, seised bj 

BadoU n., 263 
Julins ot Broniwlok, 177, 2C6 
Julius n.. Pope, 67, 74 
Julius in., Pope, 109, 119, 149, IGl 
Jolins, Bishop, ot Wfirtzborg, 267 
Junta meet at Avila, 33 



KixuNO Empire, extent ot the, 87 
Esmpten oaptnred b; Hont, SSS 
Kherodifiller, Ansbian Ambassador, 

394 
Kinsale oooupied by Agnila, 367 
Klesel, Bishop of Vienna, 394 
Elsaeel, Cardinal, 386 
Eloetergraben, Protestant ehorob de- 



Pragae, 881 



La OitMLiM oaptnred by Thnna* ol 

Savoy, S6S 
Landreoy oooapied hy Fimnoia I- 

90 
iMadsberg taken by Lesley, 3SS 
lADdahat, Papal foroas jolD <9iarlee V. 

at, 104 
I^nguedoo and Ooieime, Cathtdis 

eontederation, 167 
EUHinoy, Oharlsa de, S7, 74 
Lauosa, John de, Begent of Aiaffon, 

31.334 
Latimer, Bishop of Woroester, 100 
Laoenburg oaptnred by Tilly and 

Wallenstein, 814 
Lantreo, 64, 60 
League, ti»matioo of the, 381 
League of Cambrai, 3S, SI 
League ot the Siiteen. 382 
League ol Veaioe, 83 tt. 
Leolero, Bnssj, 384, 286 
Ltioester, Earl of, 218 
Leipsio taken by Wallanstein, 841; 

beaieged by Baner, 368 
Lemgo, Hatiteld dafeirfa Charles 

Lewis at. 367 
Leo X.'s intervention in European 

polities, B; aopporta Franeis L's 

oaudidatnre for uie German king- 
dom, 41; ohangaa of viem, 68; 

death ot, 64 
Leo XI., Pope, 169 
Leonions, Dr., 309 
Leopold, Arohdnke, Bishop ot Paosan, 

363 
Leopold, Arohdnke, son ot Ferdinand 

n., 81S, 376, 878, 879 
Lepanto, Battle ot, 174, 196, 3M 
Lerma, Duke of, 266, 270 
Lesdigttidres captures Grenoble, 336 ; 

Qoiemor ot Dauphind, 237 ; basts 

the Duke of Savoy, 340 
Lesley reooTers Minden, 864 
L'Esparre sent into Navarre by 

Francis I., 53 
Lewis, king of Hungary, 29, 128 
Lewis v.. Count PaUtiae, 43 
Lewis VI., Elector Palatine, 163 
Lewis of Darmstadt, 304 
Lewis ot Nassau, 300, 301, 303, 907. 



Eloetergraben, ] 
molished at, S 
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LUge, praTlnM of, 35 

Usbon tak«n bj PhiUp IL, 921 

LUla,IcTd,91 

LondiHi, ChMlM TiwtB Hanir TUL at, 
S> 

LongjaniMn, Pnoe ol, 187 

I>ou«a«Tilla, Duke at. S63, S69, SM 

LoiraiiM. OardiiMl of, 187, 188 

Lomiiia, Duke of, 947 

Lm TelM, Mwqnia of, 897 

Lothuiii^36 

Londim, F«Me of, 308 

LonU JUL at FnnM, 361, 86a, 887 ; 
betrothed to Anne of Auitria, S88 ; 
marries Anne oI Anitria, 353 ; de- 
eUrei hiniMlf of a^ie, 253; Ciaq- 
Mum' eonapinoj agaiiut, S90 ; deaUi 
ot, SBl 

ZiODifl XIV. ol Fnnoe, IBS, 392 

Louis of Coaii, 1S9, 183, 184, 187, ISS 

LoiHb, Count P&Iatina, 99 

Loaiae of Bbtoj, 54, 60 

Lonise of Tftnaemoot, wife of Bemy 
HL of Fnuwe, 380 

Lowwtein, Caatle of, 308 

Lfibeek, P«mm of, 817 

Ladorieo, Pietro, 107 

Lather, Martin, eoten Erfurt Uni- 
verai^i 67 ; proteuor of pbilosophj 
at Wittenberg, 67 ; visiti Borne, 67 ; 
appears before the Diet of Warms, 
69; Pope Adrian's TL'a aetion 
agaiDst, 69 ; midsrtaket the oom- 
position ol CatechiEms, 71 ; drain 
np the retormers' deolaration, 73 ; 
hk deatli, OS, 103 

Latter, TOly defeats Sing Chrfatian 
at, 813 

Lax, Baron de, S47 

Lniembarg, Duke of, 353 

Luxemburg, meeting at, between Don 
John and the States oonfereaoe, 311 

Lujnes, de, Minister to Lewia Xm., 
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Ibedebuig lacked by Till;, 884 
Ha^dedorg, arDhbisnopno ol, 176 
•UigoA Carte' extorted from Uai; 

ot Bnrgnnd;, 38 
Hftbomet, Sultan, 256 
Mannbeim relieved hj Uanafeld, 803 ; 

oapltolatioD of, 808; taken by 

OmteTUB Adolphas, 886 
Haneteld, Peter Brtieit, Count of, 161, 

364, 389. 396, BOl, SIS 
Hantua, War ot, 896 
HaroelluB IL, Pope, 119 
Ibrok, William de la, 906 
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Margarat ot Anjou, Qneen, 169 
Margarrt ot Franee, 189 
Hatgaret ot NaTsrre, 339 
Uargaret of Parma, 161. 165 
Ifar^ret of Bnoj, 38, 60 
Margaret of Talois, 313 
Maria ot Portugal, 17, 160 
Marie de Hidioli, 158, 346. 951, 887 

891 
Marshes, siege of, 56, 81 
Martiniti, Bohemian Ministei, 387 
Uartinnui, Qeorge, 134, 136 
Mk^, Peter, 64 
Mar? of Austria, 39 
Mar; of Barsaudf, 27, 38 
Mar; of England, 119, 151, 155, 160 
Mar; ot Huagarj, 31, S2, 160 
Mar; Stuart, 157, IBS, 313, 318, 319 
Maaaniella'B revolt, 898 
Massaore of St Bartholomew, 184, 339 

. Matthias, Emperor, 158, 162, 318, 

I 315; «rowned King ot Hungar;, 

' 361 ; sleeted King ot Bohuuia, 303 
Maorioe of Hassan, 161, 163, 318, 319, 

330, 368, 369, 808, 819, S94, 896 
Maurice of Saxon;, 9, 105, 110, 111, 

168 
M.-rimiUiLii J., EmnTor, 40, 68 
Maximilian n., ^nperor, 157, 158, 

I 162; sleeted King ot the fiomans, 

I 171; King of Bohemia, 171; 

j crowned Kuig of Hungary, 171; 

I beoomas Empemr, 173 ; Us eba- 

I raoter, 173 ; at a Diet at Augsburg, 
174 ; ooncjndeg peace wiUi the 

' Torks and with Trans;l<rania, 174 ; 
his religions policy, 178 ; aims at 
his son's eleotion as King ot the 
Bomans, 179; bis death, 180 
Maximilian, Archduke, 356 

. Maximilian ot Bavaria, 168, 356, 363, 
284, 391, 877 

^ M fr'^"'^^^M i of Burgund;, 38, SO 
Maximilisji of Lamberg, 884 
Maximilian of Traatmannsdorf, 884 
Maysnne, CharlBs Dake o^ 1E9, 384, 

I 386, 386, 987, 289, 340 
Maiarln, Cardinal, 892 

I Mechlin sacked b; Alva, 307 ; taken 
and re-lakeu, 314 ; Connoil ot, 36, 

, 37, 197 

, Medio), the, 74 
Medioi, Aleuuider de', 77 
Medici, Alexsjider de'. Pope, 1S9 
Mediei, John de'. Pope, 158 
Medioi, Marie de'. Set Maria 
MAdiois, Catherine de, 183, 188, 184; 
becomes Begent of Franoa, 135; 
her ooDrt, 186 ; at Bayonne, 186, 
3O0; intrignes, 187, 188; and the 

i MsssMre ot St. Bartholomew, ISO 
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Uediiift-OaU, Duke of, 304, 307 
Ueditia dol Osmpo, burning of, 93 

UelanDhOioD, Philip, 69, 71, 73, 98, 

101, 111, 119, 170 
MeUnder Appointed to ootnmuid 

Fordinuid III. 'a tnaj, 878 ; 00- 

eopieB Mupnrg, 379 ; detsated and 

killed at ZiuauurBbaiuen, 880 
Msllto, Oanda de, ragsnt of TAlenda, 

31 
Hello, FranoiBoo de, 894 
HammingBn taken bj Horn, 8S6 
HeDdoKO, Inigo Lopei de, Haiqnis o( I 

UondBJar, 160 
HendoEa, admiral and general, 368 
HentE aamndsn to QiutaTaB Adol- ' 

phos, SS6; put to nnsom b; 

Tnrenne, 878 
Merocear, Doke of, 389 | 

Meroj, Bavarian general, S71, ST3 
Merreille (UaraTlglia) Basaaainfttttd, ' 

79 
Mettemieh, Lothar tod, Bleotor of 

TnTM,991 
MelB ndstB Obarles V., 116 
Ifilao, Franois I. and Pesoara at. 



983 

Nantes, Ediet of, 340 
Naplea, rerolt of, 898 
Navarre, lortien dismantled hj 

Simenes, 19 
Navarre, Anton; of, 173, 184, 186, 339 
NaTftrre, Henr; of. Set Henr; lY. 
Navarre, Hsr^t of, 186, 187. 188, 



SS 

UUtita, Cbarlea von, 69 
Hinard, President, 188 
Uindea oooapied by Till;, 811 ; re- 

oovered by Leslev, 964 
Mingolehaim, Battle of, 808 
Hlranda, I>on Juan de Zonlga, Oonnt 

of, 160 
Modena, Doke of, 666 
Modem and medieval hlitorj oon- 

traatad, 1, 9 
Monoada, Hugh de, S9, 74 
Honoontoar, Battle of, 18B 
Hons oaptnred bj Lewia of Naaaan, 

207 
Hontanban, 189 
Hontferrat olaimed b; the Dnke of 

Bavo;, 834 
Montgomery, Oount of, 193 
Montigny, 198 ; aegasHLnatedinpriaon, 



Montmorency, Duke of. oonatable of 

Fraaoe, 89, IIS, 151, 164, 166, 189, 

ISS, 186, 187, 990 
Montpenaier, DnohesB of, 3S8, 386 
MorisooeB, revolt of the, 24, 196 
Morone, Cardinal, 119, 177 
MoTone, Obanoellor of Milan, 68 
Maolins, Cbarlea IX.'s ordliianae at, 

187 
Moley Haoaan, King of Tonie, 194 
UiUhausen, Battle of, TO 
Mnnater, Anabaptieta in, 101 ; Treat; 

of, 899 



190,31 
I NemooTB. Dnke of, 336 
' Vine, Beat of Henr; of Navarre, 381 
I Natherlauds, the, 96, 87, 83, 34. 196 
' Nenborg oaptnred b; Bernard of 

Weimar, 646 
' Neaburg. Ooont Palatine of, 961, SM 
Neobinsel, Bnoqiio; defeated at, 801 
. Nevera, Dnke of, 317, 834 
■ New or Hearer Union ot BruBsalB, 913 
' New Triomvirate, the, 186 
' Nice, Tmoe of, 8, 88, S4 
Nienburg taken b; the Count of Anbalt, 

814 
Nienport invested b; Hanrioe of 

Nasaan, 9G9 
Niklasbnrg, Peaoe of, 809 
Nojars, projeoted arrest of Condi at, 

188 
Nordheim taken b; Furatenborg, 814 
Niirdlingen, lOS, 841, 366, 873, 394 
No;on, Peaoe of, 19, 61 
Nnremberg, Peaee ot, 99 ; Protertaot 
TJnion meets at, 993 

OoHiHO, Bernard, 83, 84 
Odowalaki, Ernest, 380 
Olivarea, Oount Duke, 391, 894 
OUvaree, Don Henriqnes Qtizman, 

Oount ot, 160 
Olivier, Ohanoellor, I8i 
Opiti, Protestant preaoher, 966 
<^pehi, Lesle; defeats G«ts at, 856 
Oppenhelm, Ooatavns Adolphns at. 

Orange, William ot, 166, 196, 199, 900. 

301, 903, 906, 807, B63 
Orleans aorprised b; the Hugoenots, 



170 
OsnabrSok, biBhoprio of, 177 ; o^itilnd 

b; Eniphauaen, 347 ; Troat;(rf, S99 
Ostend taken b; Spinola, 869 
Otto LewiB, Count ot Balm, 346 
Oudenarde taken b; Parma, 916 
Oudetvater eaaked b; Bequesena, 309 
Overyssel joins the League ot Utreeht, 

914 
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Pacekw liuiged bj Om poople of 
Tlnshing, 30S 

Pmcheoo, Do6m, Muia ie. 99, S3 

Paaillo, Don John de, 23, 38 

' P&U boiteoH, !»,' IBS 

■ Foiz fonrrie, ]&,' 188 

■PaiiMsluBiM, V18B 

Ptilsario, Aonio, M i 

Papal indulgeDoaa, Lnther'i a«tioo 1 
Mgudin^, 68 ; inflaanM on Enni- ] 
p«anpobtii 

PappenbeliD, 

Paris Tlaitcd by OhartsB, S3 ; btaisged | 
hj Mmij of Havam, 386; Tnatv 
of, 900, 894 

Parma, Alexander Faraese, Duke of, 
Tioaroy of the Netherluida, 168 ; 
oaptiiree Tonrna;, 216 ; t^ae 
Ondanardet 216 ; oompels sabmis- I 
don of Qhen-t, 217; besieges 
Antwerp, 217; takes Slays, 31S; < 
nlieves Paris, 236 ; raises the siege 
of Rouen, 387 ; bis death, 219 I 

Fanua, Duke of, 863, 366 

Parma, Dnohew of, goTemante of the , 
Netherlandi, 1S6, 198, 301, 303, 204 . 

Faeaaa, Feaoe of, 110, 136, 147 i 

Panl m.. Pope, 74, 79. 100, 109 , 

Paul IT., Pope, 119, 151, 103, 154 ' 

Paul v.. Pope, 159 ! 

Pavia, Battle of, 39, 50, 57 ■ 

Feaaanta' War, 70 | 

Pembroke, Earl of, 168 

Peretti, Pelli, Pope, 159 ; 

Perez, Antonio, 323 

Perpetual Ediot, the, 313 ' 

Perpignan, siege of, 891 ! 

Pemaot, Antony, 166. 160. 8»e alto ' 
Oranvelle i 

Pesoara retnaes the kingdom of ITaplea, ' 
58 

• Petite Fail, la,' 188 

PUtenhot, ChristiaD of BIrkenfeld 
defeats the Duke of Lorraine at, 847 ' 

Fflng, Jnline, 108 , 

Fhilibert of Cbalon, 161 

Philibert of Orange, 74, 77 I 

Fhilibert, Emmannel, of Savoy, 108, ' 
160 

PbOipn. of Spain inamntesaCoQnoil 
of gorenmianl for Italy, 74 ; marries I 
Mary of England, 161 ; his four I 
marriages, 160; bis chaiaoler, 198; ! 
■np^ortsElizabethot England, 194; ! 
Horisooes revolt against him, 19G ; j 
his son's death, 195 ; joins Venice ; 
and Uie Pope agidnst the TDrks, , 
196; his intrigues, 109; his Segorla i 
despatch, 300; his oompUoity in I 
Montigny's asBassinatlon, 208 ; 
claims INntngat, 216 ; offers reward 
for the head of William of Orange, | 



Philip nL of Spain, 168, 168, 366, 

367, 271 
Philip IT. of Spain, 363, 388, 894 
Philip L of PottngaL Su PhlUp IL 

of Spain 
Philip of Bnrgnndy, bishop of Gtreeht, 

29 
Philip the Handsome, 36 
Philip of Eease, 47, 73, 99 
Philip of Hobenlohe beaiegee Qronin- 

gen.314 
Philip of Lftoebnrg, 73 
Philip the Magnanimoos, 70, 71 
Philip the Bblnegrave, 847 
Philip William of Orange, 161 
Philippsburg, surrenders to the Bhlne- 

gTa*e, 865 
Piaoenia oeded by PhiUp, 100 
Pioardy Invaded by Henry of HassBD, 

61 
Plocolomini, Ootavio, 853, 80S, S70, 

873. S80 
Pilsen, siege of, 364, 801 
Pieek taoked. 397 
Pins IV„ Pope, 168, 177 
Pias v.. Pope, 169, 177, B28 
PixMXTO, FruKUBoo, 133 
Plessis-lee-Toont, treaty at, 916 
Poietiers besieged by Coligny, 188 
Poiasy, religioDs dispntation at, 188 
Poland, Due of Anjou ehoaao King 

of, 176 
Poland. Henry oL 5w Henry m. of 

Pole. Cardinal, 119, 151 
PoUtiqoes.' the. 191. 380 



969 : Battle of, 297 ; Feaoe of, 868 
Prejudice in the stody of modem 

history, 8 
Presburg taken by Bethlen Oabor, 993 
Prieriaa oppoeea Lnther. 68 
Protestant distnut of Pronoia, 10 
Protestant Union, the. 293 
Protestant!, massacre of, at Tossy, 

186 
ProTsnoe invaded by Bonrbon and 

Pescara. 65 
Poritanism and political freedom, 

traditional oonneetion between, 68 
Ppenees. Peace of the, 898 



Baootzei, Qeorge, Prince of Transyl- 
vania. 373 
Baimond de Cardona, 74 
Bainnooi, Dnke of Parma, 331 
TlMinTTiat-ona taken by Elisabeth of 
England as anre^, 918 
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Buitun 4«fMted t^ Meroj, 679 

BkDDuo ol Punw, 16ff 

B&tibor Uken bj Wdlenataln, SU 

lUtisbon, Diet of, 360, 804, 334 ; taken 
by Bernud of Weisur, 848 

Bat^Uoo, Fnnoia, ■agMainatw Hnaj 
TV. at Pnnoe, 360 

BaTeniw wiied by the Tenotiaiu, 60 

Bmmi of Aogibnig, 130 

BrtomiftHon, the, ailed b* Iiudeqiute 
e^Mopal BQperintenaenM, 88 ; 
Ma««8 ot the, 03 e( aeg. 

Benautlie, 188 

Bndabnig Uken b; ITiU;, 814 

B«ii d NuMO, 161 

Benneberg, Coont, 314 

BeqaeMiu 7 Oonigk, Don Lnii de, 
161, 307, 308, 309, 310 

BesemtioD, EooleiiaBtical, 149, 856 

Beetitation, tbeBdkt ot, 81fi, 831„ssa 

Bhdini. uidibisboprio of, 84 

Bh^ateld oaptnred bj Bernard ot 
Wdmar, 867 

BbinegraTe, the, 846, 866 

BiohellMi, Cardinal, 830, 836, 887,869, 
868, 866, S89, 891, S96 

mdalfi plot, tbe, 308, 338 

lUnijon, Antonio, 86 

BiTlera, Don Paratui de, Dnke (A 
AloaU, lao 

Bobert de la Harok, 63; piooIaimB 
mr HBunst Charles, 64 

Boehe ^>dUe, battle at, 186 

Boobelle, La, 188, 189, 191 

Booioi, Battle ot, 873, 893 

Bofaan, Dnke ot. 363, 861 

Bome oaptoied by Bourbon, 60; 
Lather Tisite, 67 

Boeny. Ste Bally 

BoBBem, van, Uarsbal ot Onelders, 89 

BOteln taken by Bernard ot WeimBT, 
887 

Bothenbnrg taken by OnstaTOB Adol- 
phas, 841 

Botbweil beaieged by Onibriant, 373 

Rotterdam eaeked by Bosaa, 306 

Boaen, Henry III. ieeneB edict at, 368 ; 
scoured by Henry of Navarre, 886 

Boneiillon, Bdiot of, 186 

BoTere, Fnnceseo Maria della, 74 

BadoU n.. Emperor, 168, 1S3; geolnded 
life ot, 864 ; nU trnoe with Amnrath, 
366; his inaotivlty, 358; Tyoho 
Brahd'i prediotion, 261; relin- 
quishes Hangary, Austria, and 
Moravia, 361 ; annolB the Treaty ot 
Dortmund, 363 ; his death, 363 

BndoU Maximilian ol Laoenborg, 886 

BflBseldieim garrisoned by QostaTas 
Adolphns, 886 

Bi»ier, De, blows np the Castle ot 
Lovestcon, 308 



8t. Aldbqoude, lord of, 300, 309 

St. Andii, Hatsbal, 1S6 

St. Bsjtholomew, Massacre ot, 1S4, 
190, 191, 33S 

St. Cloud, Brary HI. assassinatod at, 
386 

St. Denis, Battle ot, 187 

Bt. Qermain, Peaoe of, 189 
I Bt. Jean d'AngAly beaieged by the Dnke 

of Anjon, 188 
I Bt. John, Knights ol, 133, 138 
' St. L£gec-le-Catelet takeo by Tbomaa 
ot Savoy, 868 

St. M&nehoold, treaty of peww at. SS3 
! St. Miobael, Knights of, 188 

St. Pol, Oonnt of, 80, 61 

St. Qoentin, Battle of, 168 

Bslamanoa, Treaty ot, (1605), 16 

Salentin of Xsembn^, Arobhisliop ol 
ODloDne,267 

Ban Ccdoma, Oonnt ot, 8S7 
. BaragoBBa, Charles meets theCortes (rf 
' Aiagon at, 30 

Sarraain, John, prior of Bt. Vaast, 314 

Sanvage, Charles's ChanoaUOT, 90 

Savoy, Duke of, 340, 347, 834, 363 

Baiony, Manrioe, Eleotor ot, 161 

Schaomborg, Coont, 636 

SchAnbom, Bishop of WUnbnrg, 884 

Schoonhoven takui by Beqaeaena, 309 
. Bohoutten taken by Beqoesans, 309 
I BobweiDtnTt,negotiation8at,99; taken 
: by Qnstavas Adolphns, 886; 

oaptared fay Wiangel, 878 
I Sebastian. Dom, ol Portogal, 331 

Segovia revolts against Charlos, 33 ; 
I morder ol TordBsillas the iegiAj, 
! 23 ; Philip H.'s despatch trcen, 300 

Serin, Count, 356 

SorvisD, Abel, 384 

Seven United Provinoes. repoblic ot 
the. 88. 320 

Blorza, Franoesoo Maria, 77 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 318 

Sidney, Sir Bobert. 350 

Bidonius. Michael, 108 

Siena oeded by Philip, 156 

Bievershansen. Manrice ot Baxony 
killed at, 163 

Sigismnod ot Biandenbnrg,Arohbiih(^ 
of Magdeburg, 176 

Sigiamund HI. of Poland, 396 

Sigismund ot Sweden, 159 

Sigismnnd Batbory, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, 366 

Bimaneas, archives ot, 198 

Bismondi, John, historian, 77 
I Bittard. Battle ot, 89 
[ Biitns y.. Pope, 169 
I Slavata, Bohemian Minister, 387 
I Blnys taken by Alszaudei of Parnu, 
! 316 
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SnuObldio Leagne, the, 72, 7S, 99, 

100,169 
BolTToaa, Saltan, 78. 123, 171 
Bp^, ooadition of, at Ohsrlea'i 

Booeaaion, 13; decline ot, in the 

early MventAenth oentaij, 260 
Sptniah fleet bomed b; the Anh bishop 

ot BoideMX, S67 
Speyor, Diet of, 70, 71 
SpinoU, Ambrorio, 269, 29S 
Spinola, Frederio, 367 
Stade taken bj Tilly, 817 
Stadtlohn, TOly beats Chtiatian at. 

SOS 
Stettin ooenpled by OnBtaTua 

Adolphtu, 828 
Stralennd beBiBged byWallen8teIn,&ie 
Stiaabing oaptnred by Bernard of 

Weimar, 848 
BtroEBi, Leo, 129 
Btody of modem history appioaobed 

with prejadioe, 8 ; neoesEity of 

oritioal judgment, 1 
Snioard, John, Eleotor of Hentz, 291 
Solly, Duke of, 2S8, 246, 261, S88 
Bybilla, Eleotreaa of CleTea. 106 
SaigMh besieged by Solymaa, 174 



TiKaBOKiJiniB, Tilly cToaeeE the Elbe 
at, 314 

Tavannsa, Harahal, 188 

Tein, Bnoqiioy defeats Manstsld at, 
290 

Teligny, Mrs., marries William the 
Silent, 916 

Termea, Marshal ds, ISE 

Tetzel, John, 68 

ThioDTilla taken by the Doke of Qoise, 
IGS 

Thirty Yean' War, the, 168 

Tholen, isle of, 209 

Thomas i Eempis, 86 

Thomas of Bavoy, 368 

Throgmarton's ^ot, 338 

ThomfashhTi. Wolfgang Conrad von, 
884 

Thnm, Matthew Henry, Coont, 264, 
388,290 

TlUy, Ooont, 396, SOI; oooapiai 
HGunelen and Minden, 311 ; takes 
Qfittingen, 812; defeats King 
Ohriatian at Latter, 313 ; oaptares 
Btade, 817 ; opposes Onstavns 
Adolphos of Sweden, 383; taoks 
Hagdebarg, 834; defeated by 
OnstaTns Adolphne, 884 ; besieges 
Leipsie and U oTerwhalmed by 
anstavni,S85 ; goes to Bothsmbnrg, 
836; defeated and kiUed on the 
Leoh, S89 ; his ohaiaoter, 839 



31 

Toledo rerolta against Charles, 32 
I Toledo, Ferdinand Alvarez de, Duke 
of Alva, 161 
Toledo, Pedro de, 74, 84, 136 
I Toledo, William de Cray, ArabbiBhop 



ot, 31 

Toleration, Deolarution of, 177 
TocdedUas, depaty for Sc^via, 

mnrdered, S3 
Torstenson takes Leipeie, S71 ; dataats 

Lamboy and Merey at kempen,S71 ; 

oonqners Denmark, 371 ; resigns his 

oommand to Wrangel, 374 
Toornay , bishopric of, 38 ; oaptnred by 

the Duke ot Forma, 31S 



Tmut, Council ot, 9, 103 

Treslong, Admiral, 206 

Trinmrirate, (he Kew, ISS 

Troppau taken by Wallenstein, 814 

Troubles, Conncil of, 302 

Truehaess, Oebhard, Elector ot 
Bavaria, 1B4, 267 

Tserdaee, John, Count Tilly, 296 

Tablngen oaptnred by Turenne, 878 

Tuileriea building oommenoed, 186 

Tureime, Tisconnt ot, ST2 ; defeats 
Heroy at M6rdlingen, 373; hig 
suooessea in Wilrtemberg and 
Darnuctadt, 878; recalled to the 
Netherlands, 379 

Turks, Boropean treaty against the, 
63 

Tycho Brah£, 264. 261 



Ulbio, Dake of Wflrtemberg, 880 

UuEon of Brussels, the, 211 

United Prorinees, 394 ; Declaration of 



Urbino, prinoipahty of, 166 ; added to 

the Papal States. 74 
TTtreoht, bishopric ot, 35, 33 ; League 

of, 314; Union of, renewed, 218; 

Bishop of, a prince of the Eimpire, 

84 
Uzeda, Duke ot, 270, S9fi 



TAuna, Arahbigfaop of Seville, 195 
Taleuoia, Cortes ot, IS ; Cardinal 
Adrian in, 20 ; Oonds de Melito 
regent of, 31 ; revolt in, 23 
ValenoieniiBS, siege of, 201 
Talesoo, Constable ot Csatile, 339 
Valladolid, Charles Y. crowoed at, 19 ; 
Cortes of, 223 
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n of Frbttrtutli at, 18G 
VMUMiiM, miM at, IBS 
Tehmgeiiebt, Wwtphaliaii, 71 
VendAnw, Dake of, KM, SSS 
TcniM, Ijatgtu of, SSn. 
Tardnn, PeMS of, 17 
Teniu, P«oa ol, 330, 3M, 3<0 
Ti^oi, Ul, 308 

Tillalar, PadilU Uken priaonsr kt, 38 
Titri, MS 
Vabntr, IWM, SM 



Wuun8TH>, hi* birth And odDOklion, 
a09; OTMtod DuliB of FrwcUaDd, 
SIO; ent^ogktet BUmi*, 814; be- 
comM Dak« of Meoklentnug and 
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